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gquum eft ut ab hominibus impetremus, ut qui de hiſce noſtris 
aliguid flatuere aut exiſtimare welit, ne id in tranſitu, aut 
welut aliud agendo, facere ſe poſſe ſperet; ſed, ut rem pernoſ- 
cat, pravos, atque alti herentes mentis habitus, tempeſiiva 
mora corrigat, atque tum demum judicio ſuo utatur. 


Lord Bacon. 
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7 has long been the opinion of all the admirers 
of Dr. Hartley among my acquaintance, as 
well as my own, that his Obſervations on Man 

could not have failed to have been more generally 
read, and his theory» of the human mind to have 
prevailed, if it had been made more intelligible; 
and if the work had not been clogged with a whole 
ſyſtem of moral and religious knowledge ; which, 
however excellent, is, in a great meaſure, foreign 
to it. 


Both theſe obſtacles it is my objeR in this pub- 
lication to remove; by exhibiting his theory of 
the human mind, as far as it relates to the doctrine 
of aſſociation of ideas only, omitting even what re- 
lates to the doctrine of vibrations, and the anatomi- 
cal diſquifitims which are conneRted with it. And it 
is on theſe two accounts only that the objeQtion to 
his theory, as difficult and intricate, is founded. 


As, however, I am far from being willing to 
ſuppreſs the doctrine of vibrations; thinking that 
Dr. Hartley has produced ſufficient evidence for 
it, or as much as the nature of the thing will admit 
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of at preſent (chat is, till we know more of the 
ſtruQure of the body in other reſpects) I have not 
thought it neceſſary ſcrupulouſly to ſtrike out 
the word vibrations, or vibratiuncles wherever they 
occured. As tne words themſelves are ſuffi- 
ciently intelligible, they can occaſion no difficulty 
or embarraſſment to the reader. Beſides, he may, 
if he pleaſes, ſubſtitute for them the name of any 
other ſpecies of motion, or impreſſion, to which 
he may think the phenomena to be explained by 
them more exattly correſpond ; and which he 
may think to agree better with the general doctrine 
of aſſociation, which is, properly ſpeaking, t the 

only poſtulatum, or thing taken for granted, in this 
work. 


The mention of vibrations occurs the moſt 
frequently in the ſections which I have ſeleQed 
from the account of the ſeveral jenjes. the greateſt 
part of which, as relating more immediately to the 
ſtructure of the body, I have omitted. I was un- 
willing to leave out the whole of that part, becauſe 
ſeveral of the ſections (as I hope the reader will 
agree with me) are peculiarly curious and valuable, 
and relate more eſpecially to the theory of the 


mind, though intermixed with obſervations of a 
different nature. 


In the firſt part of this' work, however, for the 
uſe of novices in theſe inquiries, I have generally 
ſubſtituted other expreſſions for vibrations, &c. 
where I could do it conveniently. But not to 
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injure my author, or miſlead my reader, I have, in 
all thoſe paſſages, given the very words of Dr. 
Hartley at the bottom of the page. 


Willing alſo, by this publication, to introduce 
my reader to the ſtudy of Hartley himſelf, I 
have printed the whole of his table of contents for the 

firſt volume of the work, that the original extent of 
it may be ſeen; diſtinguiſhing by a different cha- 
racter, the ſections which I have ſelected here. All 
that I have taken from the jecond volume have been the 
ſections relating to the mechaniſm of the mind, which 
I have ſubjoined to the concliſion of the firſt volume, 
as they all relate to the ſame ſubject. 


It is not impoſſible but that, if this volume be 
well received, I may proceed to publiſh other 
parts of Hartley's Obſervations on man, with diſ- 


ſerlaliuns, or notes, illuſtrating them. For many 


excellent articles (I may fay all the articles) in this 
great work, have been, in a great meaſure, loſt to 
the world, in conſequence” of being. publiſhed as 
parts of ſo very extenſive a ſyſtem. In the preface 
to the ſecond volume of my Inſtitutes of natural and 
revealed religion 1 have expreſſed a wiſh that Dr. 
Hartley's account of the evidences of chriſtianity 
might be _ publiſhed ſeparately, for the uſe of the 
more philoſophical and thinking part of mankind, 
If, therefore, I do any thing more in this way, I ſhall 
probably next undertake that part of the work, 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS. 


I 


A general view of the doctrine of Vibrations. 
8 INC E all ſenſations and ideas are conveyed 


to the mind by means of the external ſenſes, 
or more properly by the nerves belonging 
to them, ſenſations, as they exiſt in the brain, muſt 
be ſuch things as are capable of being tranſmitted 


by the nerves; and ſince the nerves and the brain 


are of the ſame ſubſtance, the affection of a nerve 
during the tranſmiſſion of a ſenſation, and the affec- 
tion of the brain during the perceived preſence of 
it, are probably the ſame. What ſenſations, or 
ideas, are, as they exiſt in the mind, or ſentient prin- 
ciple, we have no more knowledge of, than we 
have of the mind or ſentient principle itſelf. And 
in this ignorance of ourſelves, the buſineſs of phi- 
loſophy will be abundantly ſatisfied, if we be able 
to point out ſuch a probable affettion of the brain, 
as will correſpond to all the variety of ſenſations 
and ideas, and the affections of them, of which we 
are conſcious. Ideas themſelves, as they exiſt in 


the mind, may be as different from what they are 


in the brain, as that peculiar difference of texture 
1 (or 
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(or rather, as that difference in the rays of light) 
which occaſions difference of colour, 1s from the 
colours themſelves, as we conceive of them. 


Till the time of Sir Iſaac Newton, who firſt, I 
believe, ſuggeſted the doftrine of vibrations, it was 
generally ſuppoſed that an impreſſion at the ex- 
tremity of a nerve was tranſmitted to the brain by 
means of a fluid with which the nerve was filled; 
the nerves, for that purpoſe, being ſuppoſed to be 
tubular. But in what manner this impreſſion was 
conveyed, whether in ſucceſſion, by a vibratory 
motion of the parts of this nervous fluid, or inſtan- 
taneouſly, there was no diſtin& hypotheſis formed. 
The former ſuppoſition, however, is more conſo— 
nant to the prevailing notion of this nervous fluid, 
as exceedingly ſubtle, and elaſtic. Still leſs had 
any tolerable hypotheſis been advanced concern- 


ing the manner in which the brain is affected by this 
motion of the nervous fluid. 


To aſſiſt the imagination, indeed, but by no 
means in any conſiſtency with the notion of a 
nervous fluid, it had been conceived that ideas 
reſembled charatters drawn upon a tablet; and the 
language in which we generally ſpeak of ideas, and 
their affections, is borrowed from this hypotheſis. 
But neither can any ſuch tablet be found in the 
brain, nor any ſtyle, by which to make the charac- 
ters upon it; and though ſome of the more {imple 
phenomena of ideas, as their being more or leſs 
deeply impreſſed, their being retained a longer 
Or 
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or a ſhorter time, being capable of being revived at 
pleaſure, &c. may be pretty well explained by the 
hypotheſis of ſuch a tablet, and charaQers upon it, 
it is wholly inadequate to the explanation of other, 
and very remarkable phenomena of ideas, eſpecially 
their mutual afſoctatzon. Beſides, this hypotheſis 


ſuggeſts nothing to explain any of the mental ope- 
rations reſpecting ideas. 


This hypotheſis, thereſore, if it may be ſaid to 
have been one, being rejected, I do not know 
that any other remains to be conſidered but that 
of vibrations, ſuggeſted by Sir Iſaac Newton, 
though but barely propoſed by him, at the end 
of his Principia, and in the Queries at the end of 
his Optics. The former is quoted by Hartley him- 
ſelf, and therefore I ſhall not inſert it here, but 
the latter I ſhall ſubjoin. 


Do not the rays of light, in falling upon the 
bottom of the eye, excite vibrations in the tunica 
retina? Which vibrations, being propagated along 
the ſolid fibres of the optic nerves into the brain, 
cauſe the ſenſe of ſeeing. For becauſe denſe 
bodies conſerve their heat a long time, and the 
denſeſt bodies conſerve their heat the longeſt, the 
vibrations of their parts are of a laſting nature ; 
and therefore may be propagated along ſolid fibres 
of uniform denſe matter, to a great diſtance, for 
conveying into the brain the impreſſions made upon 
all the organs of ſenſe. For that motion which can 
continue long in one and the ſame part of a body, 
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can be propagated a long way from one part to 
another, ſuppaling the body homogeneal, ſo that 
the motion may not be reflected, refratted, inter- 


rupted, or difordered, by any unevenels of the body.” 


* Qu. 13. Do not ſeveral. ſorts of rays make 
vibrations of ſeveral bigneſſes, which, according to 
their bigneſſes, excite ſenſations of ſeveral colours, 
much after the manner that the vibrations of the 
air, according to their ſeveral bigneſſes, excite 
ſenſations of ſeveral ſounds? And particularly, do 
not the moſt refrangible rays excite the ſhorteſt 
vibrations for making a ſenſation of deep violet, 
the leaſt refrangible the largeſt, for making a ſenſa- 
tion of deep red, and the ſeveral intermediate 
forts of rays, vibrations of ſeveral intermediate big- 
neſſes, to make ſenſations of the ſeveral interme- 
diate colours?“ 


Upon theſe hints Dr. Hartley acknowledges that 
he built his whole ſyſtem of vibrations, which ap. 
pears to me to correſpond to all that we know con- 
cerning ideas and their affections, and to have been 
demonſtrated by him as ſatisfactorily as can be ex- 
pected, in a ſubjett ſo very obſcure as this neceſſarily 
is; the evidence for it being ſufficiently clear in 
many caſes, and being capable of being transferred 
by analogy to other caſes, from which ſeparate and 
independent evidence could not be derived. 


This hypotheſis does not require that the nerves 


be tubes, or conſiſt of bundles of tubes, for the 
| purpoſe 
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purpoſe of containing any fluid, though it is no 
way inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of their being 
of that ſtructure. It only requires that they be of 
ſuch a texture, that if their extreme parts be put 
into a vibratory motion, that motion may be 


freely propagated to the brain, and be continued 
there. 


Now that the nerves may be of a conſtitution 
that will admit of this cannot be denied, though 
the ſtructure which this purpoſe requires be ever 
ſo exquiſite ; eſpecially when it is conſidered that 
all bodies whatever do actually poſſeſs this very 
property, in a greater or leſs degree, in conſe- 
quence of their conſtituent particles not being in 
actual contact with each other, but kept at a 
certain diſtance from one another, by a repulfive 


power. 


That ſenſations are tranſmitted to the brain in 
the form of vibrations is rendered very probable 
from the well-known phenomena of the more per- 
fect ſenſes, as thoſe of ſeeing and hearing. That 
the retina is affefted with a tremulous motion, in 
conſequence of the attion of the rays of light, is 
evident from the impreſſion continuing ſome time, 
and dying away gradually, after the cauſe of the im- 
preſſion has been removed. It appears to me that 
no perſon can keep his eye fixed on a luminous ob- 
je, and afterwards ſhut it, and obſerve how the 
impreſſion goes off, and imagine that the retina was 
affected in any other manner than with a tremulous 


or 
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or a vibratory motion. Andis it not moſt probable, 
not to ſay certain, that, ſince the impreſſion is ac- 
tually tran{mitted to the brain, it muſt be by means 
of the ſame kind of motion by which the extremity 
of the nerve was aftetted, that 1s, a vibratory one ? 
And ſince the brain itſelf is a continuation of the 
ſame ſubſtance with the nerves, is it not equally 
evident that the affection of the brain correſpond- 
ing to a ſenſation, and conſequently to an idea, is 
a vibratory motion of its parts ? 


Now ſince the texture of all the. nerves is, at 
leaſt, nearly the ſame, it will follow by analogy, that 
if any one of them tranſmit ſenſations by a vibra- 
tory motion of its parts, all the reſt do ſo too. That 
this is the caſe with the auditory nerve is probable 
independently of any argument of analogy from the 
optic nerve. For what 1s more natural than to 
imagine that the tremulous motion of the particles 
of the air, in which ſound conſiſts, muſt, fince it 


akts by ſucceſſive pulſes, communicate a tremulous 


motion to the particles of the auditory nerve, and 
that the ſame tremulous motion is propagated to the 
brain, and diffuſed into it? It is not neceſſary to 
ſuppoſe that the vibrations of the particles of the 
air, and thoſe of the particles of the nerves, are 
iſochronous, ſince even the vibration of a muſical 
ſtring will affect another, an octave above, or an 
oktave below it. 


That vibrations correſponding to all the varieties 
of ſenſations and ideas that ever take place in any 
s human 
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human mind may take place in the ſame brain at the 
ſame time, can create no difficulty to any perſon 
who conſiders the capacity of the air itſelf to tranſ- 
mit different vibrations, without limits, at the fame 
inſtant of time. In a concert, in which ever fo 
many inſtruments. are employed, a perſon ſkilled 
in muſic, I am told; is able to attend to which of 
them all he pleaſes. At the ſame time ever fo 
many perſons may be ſpeaking, and ſounds of other 
kinds may be made, each of which is tranſmitted 
without the leaſt interruption from the reſt. How 
infinitely complex muſt be the vibration of the air 
a little above the ſtreets of ſuch a city as London ; 
and yet there can be no doubt but that each ſound 
has its proper effect, and might be attended to ſe- 
parately, by an ear ſufficiently exquiſite. That vi- 
brations which are nearly iſochronous affeA and 
modify one another, ſo as to become perfectly fo, 
ſufficiently correſponds to the phenomena of ideas, 
and therefore makes no objettion to this dottrine. 


The differences of which vibrations affecting the 
brain are capable are ſufficient to correſpond to 
all the differences which we obſerve in our original 
ideas or ſenſations. The difference in the degree of 
vibration, correſponding to the ſame ſound made 
weaker or ſtronger, is conſiderable, The diffe- 
rence in kind, correſponding to the difference of 
tone is ſtill more confiderable. And farther, one 
vibration in the brain may be diſtinguiſhed from 
another by its place, m conſequence of its prin- 
cipally affecting a particular region of the brain, and 


alſo 
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alſo in its line of direftion, as NY by a par- 
ticular nerve; 


If theſe original differences in vibrations are 
ſufficient to correſpond to all the varieties of our 
original or femple ideas, the combinations of which 
they are capable muſt be equal in both caſes; fo 
that the number of complex ideas creates no peculiar 
difficulty. In fact, however, ſome mechanical 
affection of the nerves and brain muſt neceſſarily 
correſpond to all our ſenſations and ideas; and I 
think it is pretty evident that no other hypotheſis 
can account for half the variety in this reſpett; 
that may be explained by the dottrine of vibrations : 
ſo that, on this account, and from the moſt general 
view of the ſubje&, Hartley's, or rather Newton's 
theory, muſt have the prefefence of any other, at 
leaſt of any that has yet been propoſed. 


Beſides the four differences of vibrations above- 
mentioned, which alone are inſiſted upon by Dr. 
Hartley, there may be a farther difference in the 
conflitution of the nerves belonging to the different 
ſenſes, or there may be ſo many circumſtances 
that affect or modify their vibrations, that they 
may be as diſtinguiſhable from one another, as dif- 
ferent human voices ſounding the ſame note; and 
probably no two individuals of the human race 
ean ſound the ſame note ſo much alike, as that they 
could not be diſtinguiſhed from one another. 


There 
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There will be no great difficulty in conceiving 
chat, in a ſubſtance not fluid, like the air, but ſolid, 
though ſoft, like the brain, a vibration affecting 
any part of it will leave that part diſpoſed to vibrate 
in that particular manner rather than in any other; 
ſo that a ſecond impreſſion of the ſame kind may be 
diſtinguiſhed from a firſt; which may, in ſome 
meaſure, explain the difference between a new 
ſenſation, and the repetition of an old one. But 
theſe are chiefly diſtinguiſhable from one another 
by the difference of their affoctatzons, both with 
other ideas, and with a different ſtate of the mind, 
or brain, in a variety of reſpetts. 


Alſo, one vibration having been ſufficiently im- 
preſſed, it may be conceived that the region of the 
brain affected by it will retain a diſpoſition to the 

ſame vibrations in preference to others: fo that 
theſe vibrations may take place from other cauſes 
than the original one. But theſe vibrations will 
neceſſarily differ conſiderably in ſtrength, and 
other circumſtances, from original vibrations ; 
which provides for the difference between the ideas 
of preſent objetts, and the ſame idea excited with- 
out the preſence of the object. Thus circles of 
colours may be excited by. preſſing the eye with 
the finger, and by other cauſes, which, however, are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from a fimilar affection of the 
retina by the impreſſion of rays of light. 


If it be ſaid that theſe vibrations in the brain, 
differing chiefly in degree, might be liable to be 
- miſtaken 
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miſtaken for one another; I anſwer that, in faR, 
mankind are ſubjet to fallacies and miſtakes from 
this ſource ; very vivid ideas attually impoſing upon 
the mind, ſo that they are miſtaken for realities, as 
in dreams and reveries, eſpecially in cales of mad- 
nels. | 


This ſuppoſition of the particles of the brain re- 
' taining a diſpoſition to vibrate as they have for- 
merly vibrated, will be rendered more probable, 
from conſidering that all ſolid ſubſtances ſeem to 
retain a diſpoſition to continue in any ſtate before 
impreſſed. For this reaſon a bow of any kind, that 
has been bent, does not reſtore itſelf to the ſame 
form that it had before, but leans a little to the other, 
in conſequence of the ſpheres of attrattion and re- 
pulſion belonging to the ſeveral particles having 
been altered by the change of their ſituation. 
Something ſimilar to this may take place with re- 
ſpett to the brain. 


The phenomena of vibrations correſpond happily 
enough to the difference between pleaſurable and 
painful ſenſations ; becauſe they ſeem to differ only 
in degree, and to paſs inſenſibly into one another. 
Thus a moderate degree of warmth is pleaſant, and 
the pleaſure increaſes with the heat toa certain de- 
gree, at which it begins to be painful; and beyond 
this the pain increaſes with the degree of heat, juſt 
as the pleaſure had done before. , Dr. Hartley 
conjectures, and I think probably enough, that the 
limit of pleaſure and pain is the ſolution of continuity 
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in the particles ol the nerves and brain, occaſioned 
by the vigorous vibrations which CANE bi the 


ſenſe of pain. 


If it be admitted, 2s I think it muſt be, that, for 
any thing that yet appears, vibrations in the brain 
may accompany and be the cauſe of all our ideas, 
Were remains only one property of ideas, or rather 
of the ind relating to them, to which if the dotrine 
of vibrations can be ſuppoſed to correſpond, the 
whole theory will be eſtabliſhed, and that is the 
aſſociation of ideas. For it will be ſeen that this ſin- 
gle property comprebends all the other affections of 
our ideas, and thereby accounts for all the pheno- 
mena of the human mind, and what we uſually call 
its different operations, with reſpeQ to ſenſations and 
ideas of every kind. 


Now if two different vibrations take place in the 
brain at the ſame time, it cannot be but they will 
a little alter or modify one another, ſo that the par- 
ticles of the medullary ſubſtance will not vibrate 
preciſely as they would have done if they had taken 
place ſeparately ; but each of them will vibrate as 
ated upon by two impulles at the ſame time; and 
all the particles being acted upon in the ſame man- 
ner, it neceſſarily follows that, if from any cauſe 
whatever, one of theſe vibrations ſhall be excited, 
the other will be excited alſo, ſo that the whole ſtate 
of the brain will exactly reſemble what it was before; 
and this ſeems to correſpond ſufficiently to the re- 
collection of one idea by means of another. 


b I do 
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I do not expett that this general view, of the doc- 
trine of vibrations will ſatisfy thoſe who are ac- 
cuſtomed to conſider all matter in the moſt groſs 
and general manner, as if it was ſubject to no laws 
but thole of the five mechanical powers, which was 
a turn of thinking that prevailed very much about 
half a century ago; fo that even phyſicians at- 
tempted to explain the nature of diſeaſes, and the 
operation of medicines, by the mere forms and 
weight of the particles of the different ſolids and 
fluids, and the common laws of Hydroſtatics. 


But as this ſyſtem has been abandoned, in con- 
ſequence of our becoming acquainted with the 
more ſubtle and important laws of matter exhibited 
in chymical operations; ſo now that we ſee that the 
laws and affeQtions of mere matter are infinitely 
more complex than we had imagined, we may, by 
this time, I ſhould think, be prepared to admit the 

poffubility of a maſs of matter like the brain, having 
been formed by the almighty creator, with fuch 
exquiſite powers, with reſpe& to vibrations, as 
ſhould be ſufficient for all the purpoſes above-men- 
tioned; though the particulars of its conſtitution, 
and mode of affettion, may far exceed our com- 
prehenſion. And it is only the bare poſſibility of 
the thing that I now contend for. Much light, 
however, has been thrown upon the manner of ope- 
ration in a variety of particular cafes by Dr. Hart- 
ley. And when the attention of philoſophers ſhall 
have been ſufficiently turned to the ſubject, in con- 
ſequence of the general ſcheme appearing to deſerve 

it, 
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it, more light, I doubt not, vill be thrown upon 


it, eſpecially by thoſe who are converſant in medi- 
cal and anatomical inquiries, 


It will ſtagger ſome perſons, that ſo much of the 
buſineſs of thinking ſhould be made to depend 
upon mere matter, as the dottrine of vibrations 
ſuppoſes. For, in fact, it leaves nothing to the 
province of any other principle, except the ſimple 
power of perception ; ſo that if it were poſſible that 
matter could be endued with this property, immate- 
riality, as far as it has been ſuppoſed to belong to 
man, would be excluded altogether. But I do 
not know that this ſuppoſition need give any con- 
cern, except to thoſe who maintain that a future life 
depends upon the immateriality of the human ſoul. 
It will not at all alarm thoſe who found all their 
hopes of a future exiſtence on the chriſtian dottrine 
of a refurredion from the dead. 


It has been the opinion of many philoſophers, 
and among others of Mr. Locke ; that for any thing 
that we know to the contrary, a capacity of think- 
ing might be given to matter. Dr. Hartley, how- 
ever, notwithſtanding his hypotheſis would be 
much helped by it, ſeems to think otherwiſe. He 
alſo ſuppoles that there is an intermediate elementary 
body between the mind and the grols body; which 
may exiſt, and be the inſtrument of giving pleaſure 
or pain to the ſentient principle after death. But 
I own I ſee no reaſon why his ſcheme ſhould be 
burdened with ſuch an incumbrance as this. 
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Il am rather inclined to think that, though the ſub- 
ject is beyondour comprehenſion at preſent, man does 
| not conſiſt of two principles, ſo eſſentially different 
fromone another as matter and ſhirit, whicharealways 
| deſcribed as having not one common property, by 
means of which they can affect or act upon each 
| other; the one occupying ſpace, and the other not 
| only not occupying the leaſt imaginable portion 
of ſpace, but incapable of bearing relation to it ; 
inſomuch that, properly ſpeaking, my mind is no 
more in my body, than it is in the moon. I rather 
think that the whole man is of ſome uniform compo- 
ſition, and that the property of perception, as well 
as the other powers that are termed mental, 1s the 
reſult (whether neceſſary or not) of ſuch anorganical 
ſtructure as that of the brain. Conſequently, that 
the whole man becomes extinct at death, and that 
| we have no hope of ſurviving the grave but what 
| is derived from the ſcheme of revelation. 


| Our having recourſe to an immaterial principle, 
to account for perception and thought, is only ſay- 
ing in other words, that we do not know in what 
they conſiſt; for no one vill ſay that he has any 
conception how the principle of thought can have 
| any more relation to immateriality than to mate- 
| | riality. Kee 


This hypotheſis is rather favourable to the notion 
of ſuch organical ſyſtems as plants having ſome 
degree of ſenſation. But at this a benevolent mind 
will rather rejoice than repine. It alſo makes the 


lower 
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lower animals to differ from us in degree only, and 
not in Aind, which is ſufficiently agreeable to appear- 
ances; but does not neceſſarily draw after it the 
belief of their ſurviving death, as well as ourſelves ; 
this privilege being derived to us by a poſitive con- 
Nitution, and depending upon the promiſe of God, 
communicated by expreſs revelation to man. 
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E AS AN II. 
A general view of the doctrine of Aſſociation 


of 1deas. 


REVIOUS to the reading of the following 
treatiſe, the object of which is to deduce all the 
phenomena of thinking from the ſingle principle of 
Aſſociation, it may not be unuſeful to have a general 
view of the ſyſtem ; in which the principal outlines, 
may be brought nearer together, and the whole 
ſeen at one view. This, therefore, I ſhall endea- 
vour to do, and as ſuccinctly as I can. 


The mechanical aſſociation of ideas that has 
been frequently preſented to the mind at the ſame 
time was, I believe, firſt noticed by Mr. Locke; 
but he had recourſe to it only to explain thoſe 
ſympathies and antipathies which he calls unnatural, 
in oppoſition to thoſe which, he ſays, are born with 
us; and he refers them to © trains of motion in 
* the animal ſpirits,” vol. 1, p. 367, © which once 
i ſet a going continue in the ſame ſteps they have 
been uſed to, which, by after treading, are worn 
into a ſmooth path, and the motion in it becomes 
: ealy, and as it were natural. As far as we can 
* comprehend thinking, thus ideas ſeem to be 
produced in our minds; or if they are not, this 
% may ſerve to explain their following one another 
in an habitual train, when once they are put into 
ie that tract, as well as it does to explain ſuch mo- 

tions 
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1 tions of the body.” This quotation is ſufficient to 
ſhow how exceedingly imperfett were Mr. Locke's 
notions concerning the nature, cauſe, and effect 
of this principle. 


Aſterwards Mr. Gay, a clergyman in the Weſt 
of England, endeavoured to ſhow the poſſibility 
of deducing all our paſſions and affettions from 
aſſociation, in a difſertation prefixed to Biſhop 
Law's tranſlation of King's Origin of Evil. But he 
ſuppoſed the love ¶ happineſs to be an original and 
implanted principle, and that the paſſions and 
affettions were deductible from only ſuppoſing ſen- 
fible and rational creatures dependent upon each 
other for their happineſs, p. 30. Our appro- 
© bation of morality, and all affections whatſoever,” 
ſays he, p. 32, are reſolvable into reaſon. point- 
ing out private happineſs, and are _ converſant 
* only about things apprehended to be means 
* tending to this end: and whenever this end is 
* not perceived, they are to be accounted for from 
e the aſſociation of ideas, and may properly 
© enough be called habits. If this be clearly made 
e out, the neceſſity of ſuppoſing a moral ſenſe, or 
public affections, to be implanted in us (ſince 
it ariſes only from the inſufficiency of all other 
* ſchemes to account for human actions) will im- 
* mediately vaniſh.” 


His obſervations, however, on this ſubje& 
amount to little more than conjectures, and he ſaw 
ſo little into the doctrine of aſſociation, as not to be 
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aware that the doQrine of necefſily followed from 
it. 


It was upon hearing of Mr. Gay's opinion, that 
Dr. 1 turned his thoughts to the ſubjett and 
at length, after giving the cloſeſt attention to it, in 
a courſe of ſeveral years, it appeared to him very 
probahie, not only that all our mfellclfuat pleafures 
and poins, but that all the phenomena of menory, 
imag inotion. volition, reaſoning, and every other 
mental affection and operation, are only different 
modes, or caſes, of the aſſociation of ideas: fa 
that nothing 1 is requiſite to make any mau] hatever 
he is, but a ſentient principle, w:ih this lingle 
property. (which however admits of great variety) 
and the influence of ſuch circumſtances as he has 


atlually been expoied oy 


* 


The admirable ſimplicity of this kypotheſis ouzhe 


certainly to recommend it to the attention of all 


philoſophers, | as, independant of other conſidera- 
tions, 1t wears the face of that fim5/icity in cauſes, 
and variety in efſefts, which we diſcover in every 
other part of nature. 


In human works, tho laboured on with pain, 

A thouſand movements ſcarce one purpoſe gain; 

In God's, one ſingle can its end produce; 

Vet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other uſe. 
Pope's Eſſay on Man. 


To the mere novice in philoſophical inveſtiga- 
tions, it will appear impoſlible to reduce all the 
variety 


x 
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variety of thinking to ſo ſimple and uniform. a pro- 
ceſs; but to the ſame perſon it would alſo appear 
impoſſible, a priori, that all the varieties of language, 
as ſpoken by all the nations in the world, ſhould 
be expreſſed by means of a ſhort alphabet. Alſo 
thoſe phenomena in nature which depend upon 
gravity, electricity, &c. are no lels various and 
complex; and the more we know of nature, the 
more particular facts, and particular laws, we are 
able to reduce to ſimple and general laws: inſo- 
much that now it does not appear impoſſible, but 
that, ultimately, one great comprehenſive law ſhall 
be found to govern both the material and intellec- 
tual world. | 


To ſhow the poſſibility of Dr. Fartley's theory 
of the mind, and at the fame time to give ſuch 
an idea of it as may be uſeful to thoſe who are 
ahout to enter upon the ſtudy of it, I would obſerve, 
that all the phenomena of the mind may be redu- 
ced to the faculties of memry, judgment, the 
Faſſtions, and the will, to which may be added the 
power of miſculur motton, 


Suppoſing the human mind to have acquired 
a ſtock. of ideas, by means of the external ſenſes, 
and that thcſe ideas have been varioully aſſociated 
together; ſo that when one of them is preſeat, it 
will introduce ſuch others as it has the neareſt 
connection wich, and relation to, nothing more 
ſeems to be neceiſary to explain the phenomena of 
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memory. For we' have no power of calling up any 
idea at pleaſure, but only recolle& ſuch as have a 
connettion, by means of former affociations, with 
thoſe that are at any time preſent to the mind. 
Thus the fight, or the idea, of any particular per- 


ſon, generally ſuggeſts the idea of his name, becauſe 


they have been frequently affociated together. If 
that fail to introduce the name, we are at a loſs, and 
cannot recollett it at all, till ſome other aſſociated 
circumſtance help us. In naming a number of 
words in a ſentence, or lines in a poem, the end 


of each preceding word being connected with the 


beginning of the ſucceeding one, we can eafily 
repeat them in that order ; but we are not able to 


repeat them backwards, till they have been fre- 


quently named in that contrary order. By this 
means, however, we acquire a facility of doing it, 
as may be found by the names of number from one 


to twenty. 


In the wildeſt flights of fancy, it is probable that 
no ſingle idea occurs to us but ſuch as had a connec- 
tion with ſome other impreſſion or idea, previouſly 
exiſting in the mind ; and what we call new thoughts 


are only new combinations, of old ſimple ideas, or 


decompoſitions of complex ones. 


Judgment is nothing more than the perception 


of the univerſal concurrence, or the perfect coinci- 


dence of two ideas, or the want of that concurrence 


and coincidence, as that milk is whate, that twice two 
2 


a 
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is ſour, or transſerring the idea of truth,: by aſſoci- 
ation, from one propoſition to atiother that reſem- 
-blcs it. 


When we ſay that Alexander conquered Darius, 
we mean that the, perſon whom we diſtinguiſh by 
the name of Alexander, is the ſame with him that 
conquered Darius; and when we ſay that God is 
good, we mean that the perlon whom we diſtinguiſh 
by the name of God, appears, by his works and 
conduct, to be poſſeſſed of the ſame diſpoſition 
that we call good, or benevolent, in men. And 
having attained to the knowledge of general truths, 
the idea, or feeling, which accompanies the per- 
ception of truth, is transferred, by aſſociation, to 
all the particulars which are compriſed under it, 
and to other propoſitions that are analogous to it ; 
having found by experience, that when we have 
formed ſuch concluſions we have not been de- 
$eived, ; 


"When we . ſay that any Phang or circumſtance ex- 
cites a particular paſſion, it is explained by obſerv- 
ing that certain feelings and emotions have been 
formerly connected with that particular idea or 
circumſtance, which it has che power of recalling 
by aſſociation. Thus with reſpett to the paſſion of 
fear it is evident to obſervation that a child js unac- 
- quainted with any ſuch thing, till it has receivedſome 
hurt; upon which the painful idea left in the mind 
by the remembrance of the hurt becomes aſſociated 
Wim the idea of the circumſtances in which he 


received 
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received the hurt, and by degrees with that cir- 
cumſtance only which is eſſential to it, and which 
he therefore conſiders as the proper cauſe of his 
hurt. If a variety of painful emotions, and diſ- 
agreeable feelings, have been aſſociated with the 
idea of the ſame circumſtance, they will all be 
excited by it, in one general complex emotion, the 
component parts of which will not be eafily diſtin- 


guiſhable; and by their mutual aſſociations they 


will, at length, entirely coaleſce, ſo as never to bo 
ſeparately perceived. 


A child has no ſear of fire till he has been burnt 
by 1t, or of a dog till he has been bit by one, or with- 


out having had reaſon to think that a dog would bite 


him, and having ſome notion, from things of a 
ſimilar nature, what the bite of a dog is. In like 


manner the paſſion of love is generated by the aſſo- 


ciation of agreeable circumſtances with the idea 
of the object that excites it. And all our other 
paſſions are only modifications of theſe general ones 
of fear or love, varying with the ſituation of the 
object of fear or love, with reſpect to us, as whe- 


ther it be near or diſtant, expected or unex- 


petied, &c. 


According to this hypotheſis all our paſſions are 


at firſt intereſted, reſpetting our own pleaſures or 
pains ; and this ſufficiently agrees with our obſerva- 
tion: and they become diſintereſted when theſe 
complex emotions are transferred by aſſociation to 
ether perſons or things. Thus the child loves his 


nurſe 
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nurſe or parent by conneRting with the idea of them 
the various pleaſures which he has received from 
them, or in their company ; but having received 
the moſt happineſs from them, or with them, when 
they themſelves were chearful and happy, he begins 
to deſire their happineſs, and in time it becomes as. 
much an object with him as his own proper happi— 
nels, 


The natural progreſs of a paſſion may be moſt 
diſtinctly ſeen in that of the love of money, which is 
acquired ſo late in life, that every ſtep in the pro- 
greſs may be eaſily traced. No perſon is born with. 
the love of money, as ſuch. A child is, indeed, 
pleaſed with a piece of coin, as he is with other 
things, the form or the ſplendor of which ſtrikes 
bis eye; but this is very different from that emotion 
which a man who has been accuſtomed to the 
uſe of money, and has known the want of it, feels 
upon being preſented with a guinea, or a ſhilling. 
This emotion is a very complex one, the compo- 
nent parts of which are indiſtinguiſhable ; but which 
have all been ſeparately connected with the idea 
of money, and the uſes of it. For after a child 
has received the firſt ſpecies of pleaſure from a 
piece of money, as a mere play thing, he receives 
additional pleaſure from the poſſeſſion of it, by 
connecting with the idea of it, the idea of the va- 
rious pleaſures and advantages which it is able to 
procure him. And, in time, that complex idca of 
pleaſure, which was originally formed from the - 

various. 


' tated, or by any general ſtimulus, which puts the 
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various pleaſures which it was the means of pro-" 
curing. is ſo intimately connected with the idea of 
money, thatit becomes an obje of a proper paſ- 
ſion; ſo that men are capable of purſuing it with- 
out ever reflecting on any ufe that it may poſſibly 
be of to them. 


r 


A volition is a modification of the paſſion of 
deſire, excluſive of any tumultuous emotion which the 
idea of a favourite object not poſſeſſed may excite ; 
and it is generally followed by thoſe actions with 
which that ſtate of mind has been aſſociated; in 
conſequence of thoſe actions having been found, by 
experience, to be inſtrumental in bringing the fa- 
vourite objett into our poſſeſſion. 


At firſt a child ſtretches out his hand, and per- 
forms the motion of graſping, without any particu- 
lar intention, whenever the palm of his hand is irri- 


whole muſcular ſyſtem into motion. But play 
things, &c. being put into his hand, and it cloſing 
upon them, he learns, by degrees, to ſtretch forth 
his hand, as well as to graſp at any thing. At length 
the action becomes familiar, and is intimately 
aſſociated with a ſight of a favourite object; fo 
that the moment it is perceived, the action of 
reaching and graſping immediately and mechani- 
cally ſucceed. Any perſon who has been ac- 
cuſtomed to obſerve the attions of children muſt 
have frequently ſcen all the ſteps of this proceſs; 

| and 
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and in a ſimilar manner it may be conceived that 


we learn to procure the gratification of all our 
deſires, 


There is nothing that has more the appearance 
of inſl:nf than the motions of particular muſcles in 
certain circumſlances; and yet I will venture to 

ſay that there is hardly one of them that Dr. Hart- 
ley has not in a manner demonſtrated to have been 
originally automalic ; the mulcles being firſt forced 
to contract involuntarily, and becoming afterwards 
aſſociated with the idea of the circumſtance, fo that 
the one immediately and mechanically follows the 
other. 8 


What can be more inſtantaneous, and have 
more the appearance of inſtinct, than the endea- 
vour of all animals to recover the equilibrium of 
their bodies, when they are in danger of falling; 
and yet I am confident, from my own obſervati- 
ons, that children have it not, but acquire it gra- 
dually, and flowly : The ſame is the caſe of the 
ation of jucking, and the motion of the eye lids when 
any thing approaches the eye. This aſſociation, 
however. grows ſo firm in a courſe of time, that 
it is hardly poſſible to counteratt it by the moſt 
determined reſolution when we are grown up ; 
though you may bring any thing ever ſo near, and 
ever ſo ſuddenly to the eye of a young child, when 
it is moſt perfectly awake, without exciting any 
motion in the eye lids. 


Who 
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Who can help admiring the admirable ſimplicity 


of nature; and the wiſdom of the great author 
of it, in this proviſion for the growth of all our paſſions, 
and propenſities, juſt as they are wanted, and in 
the degree in which they are wanted throngh life ? 
All is performed by the general diſpoſition of the 
mind to conform to its circumſtances, and to be 


modified by them, without that ſeemingly operoſe 


and inelegant contrivance, of different original, 
independent inſtincts, adapted to a thouſand diffe- 
rent occaſions. and either implanted in us at diffe- 
rent times, or contrived to lie dormant till they 
are wanted. Certainly there is nothing in the 
general view of this ſyſtem that can recommend 
it to a philoſopher, who has been uſed to the con- 
templation of a very different kind of ſyſtem in 
other parts of nature, which have the ſame author, 
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ESSAY III. 


Of complex and abſtra@ Ideas. 


* the ſimple ideas of ſenſation, as Mr. 
Locke calls thoſe impreſſions which are made 
upon the mind by external objects affecting the 
ſenſes, as thoſe of colour, ſound, taſte, &c. there are 
others which he calls ideas of refleftion, as thoſe be- 
longing to the words mind, thought, judgment, power, 
duration, ſpace, &c, Theſe he ſuppoſes we get by 
reflecting on the operations of our own minds; and 
that though ſenſible ideas may give occaſion to them, 
they do not properly conſtitute them. On the other 


hand Dr. Hartley ſuppoſes that our external ſenſes 


furniſh the materials of all the ideas of which we 
are ever poſſeſſed, and that thoſe which Mr. Locke 
calls ideas of reflection, are only ideas of fo very 
complex a nature, and borrowed from ſo many 
ideas of ſenſe, that their origin cannot be eaſily 


traced. And indeed, on the firſt view of them, it is 


not very ealy to conceive how they can be com- 
poſed of ſenſible ideas. 


To leſſen this difficulty a little, let it be conſi- 
dered how exceedingly different, to the eye of the 
mind, as we may ſay, are our ideas of ſenſible 
things from any thing that could have been con- 
jeured concerning their effe& upon us; as the 
ideas of ſound, from the tremulous motion of the 
particles of the air, and much more the ideas of the 

0 different 
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different colours from the impulſe of rays of light | 
of different degrees of refrangibility; and what 
comes rather nearer to the caſe before us, how 
very different an effect has the mixture of ſeveral 
colours from what we could have ſuppoſed a priori. 
What reſemblance is there between white, and the 
mixture of the ſeven primary colours, of which it 
conſiſts, all of which are fo different from it, and 
from one another? What power of intelle&t could 
 analive that impreſſion into its conſtituent parts, by 
attending to the zdea only, without making thoſe expe- 
rimenis which led Sir Iſaac Newton to that capital diſ- 
covety ? Nay a perſon not acquainted with opticscan 
hardly be made to believe but that black is as much 
a poſitive colour as red, or white. In like manner, 
from the combination of ideas, and eſpecially very 
diſſimilar ones, there may reſult ideas, which, 
to appearance, ſhall be ſo different from the parts 
of which they really conſiſt, that they ſhall no more 
be capable of being analized by mental reflection 
than the idea of white. | 


So exquiſite is the ſtruQture of our minds, that a 
whole group of ideas ſhall ſo perfectly coaleſce into 
one, as to appear but a ſimple idea; and ſingle 
words may be fo connected with ſuch groups, as to 
excite them with the ſame certainty and diſtin | 
neſs, as if they had been originally ſimple ſen- 
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How complex, for inſtance, are the ideas ex- 
preſled by the: terms which denote the different 
pe 5 fle- 
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em ployments, offices, and profeſſions among men, as 
thoſe of king, merchant, player, lawyer, preacher, &c. 
or thoſe which denote various games, as cricket, whiſt, 
piguet, &c. The ideas annexed to theſe terms muſt 
be an epitome of the definitions of them ; andif they 
be acquired without definitions, by means of a ſeries 
of obſervations, the ideas will be ſtill more complex. 


Loet a child be introduced to the theatre, and ſee 
a company of perſons from time to time in a great 
variety of characters, and let him be told that he 
muſt call them players. That word will excite an 
epitome, as It were, of all that he has ſeen them. 
perform; and if he attend to that complex idea, 
even the features, and moſt ſtriking geſtures of the 
principal performers will be conſpicuous in it ; and 
by degrees, as all theſe particulars get intermixed, 
and completely aſſociated, whatever belonged to 
the ſeparate perſons will be dropped, and ſome- 
thing will remain annexed to the term, when it is 
explained with due preciſion, that had been 
obſerved in them all. 


This is the proceſs that is called ahſtraction; and 
it is by means of this proceſs, chiefly, that we 
acquire thoſe ideas which have been referred to 
reflection; their deduction from ſenſible ideas being 
too remote and obſcure to be apparent, or ſo much 
as ſuſpetted, at firſt fight. 


In the ſame manner in which we get the idea 
yhich we. have annexed to the word player, mer- 
C 2 chant, 
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chant, king, &c. which are at firſt exceedingly 
complex, we get the idea that we have to the word: 
thought, or thinking which, in fact, is an abridg- 
ment, or coaleſcence, of the various external ſigns 
or marks, and alſo of the internal feelings, by which 
| (excluſive of the general outward form) a man is 
diſtinguiſhed from a brute animal. 


If we only conſider that ſhort and fimple proceſs 


by which we get the idea of white or whiteneſs, 
namely, by leaving out what is particular in all 
the objects which we have ſeen of that colour, and 
reſtricting the meaning of the term to what is com- 
mon to them all, we ſhall not be at a loſs for the 
manner in which we come by ſuch ideas as are 


denoted by the words fubflance, ſpace, duration, 


idenlity, reality, poſſibility, neceſſity; contingency, &c. 


for theſe only exprels thoſe circumſtances, in which 
a great variety of particular things, all originally 


the objects of our ſenſes, agree; the ie 
in each being overlooked. | | 


In hke manner'the idea of power ſeems at firſt 


fight, to be a very ſimple one; but it is in fact, 


exceedingly complex. A child puſhes at an obſta- 
cle, it gives way. He wiſhes to walk, or run, and: 
finds that he can do it whenever he pleaſes. In 
hke manner he prattiſes a variety of other bodily 
and mental exerciſes, in which he finds that it only 


depends upon himfelf, whether he performs them or 
not; and at length he calls that general feeling, 
which is the reſult of a thouſand different impreſſions, 


by 
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by the name of power. He ſees other perſons per- 
form the ſame things with himſelf, and therefore 
he ſays that they have the ſame power that he has ; 
and other perſons doing different.things, gives him 
the idea of d:fferent powers, or faculties. Even 
inanimate things have certain invariable es, when 
applied in a particular manner. Thus a rope 
ſuſtains a weight; a magnet attracts iron, a charged 
electrical jar gives a ſhock, &c. From theſe, and 
other ſimilar obſervations, we get the idea of power, 
univcrſally and abſtraftedly confidered ; fo that, in fact, 
the idea of power is acquired by the very ſame 
mental proceſs by which we acquire the idea of any 
other property belonging to a number of bodies, 
viz. by leaving out what is peculiar to each, and 
appropriating the term to that particular circum- 
ſtance, or appearance, in which they all agree. 


An nxcalleds and truly valuable writer has 
pitched upon the idea of folidity, or impenetrability, 
as what could not be deduced from ſenſe, but muſt 
Have its origin in the underſtanding becauſe we 
have had no actual experience of real impenetra- 
« bility ; ſince all the obſervations and experiments, 
which we have hitherto made on bodies, may be 
** accounted for without that ſuppoſition.” See Dr. 
Prices Review' of the principal queſtions in morals, 
Þ. 23. 


But it is obvious to remark, that the opinion of 
the impenetrability of matter, and the ideas belong- 
ing to it, are generated before the diſcovery of any 
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fallacy in the caſe is made. What a child, or 


rather a boy, means by impenetrability may eaſily be 


ſuppoſed to ariſe from the impreſſion that will be 
left upon his mind by prefling againſt any body that 
does not give way to him, and by frequently obſerv- 


ing bodies impinging againſt one another, and 


changing places, without ever coaleſcing into one ; 
except when ſeveral bodies unite to form a larger, 
or without ſome of them being received into the 
ſuppoſed interſtices of others. And we ſee, in the 
caic of Father Boſcovich, and Mr. Michell, that 
the very idea of the proper impenetrability of mat- 
ter may be diſputed. 


I can ſee no more difficulty in the idea of the 
vis inertiæ of matter, or of its reſiſtance and inattivity. 
For though * we never ſaw any portion of matter 
void of gravity, or other active powers” p. 26, 
it is as eaſy as any other proceſs of abſtraction, to 


leave out the idea of thoſe powers, in the contem- 


plation of matter; and then, judging from univer- 
ſal experience, we cannot poſſibly have any idea of 
a change either of reſt or motion, with reſpett to it, 
without ſomething external atting upon it. The 


phenomena of a billiard table only cannot but 


impreſs the mind in this manner. We there ſee 
balls at reſt beginning to move, or change their 
direction in motion, by other balls impinging upon 
them; but never ſaw an inſtance of a ball beginning 


to move of itſelf. As the table is level, the 1dea 


of gravity, or of a tendency to move downwards, 


is eaſily excluded. | 
To 
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To account for the idea of time, it appears to 
me io be ſufficient to attend to a ſew well known 
fats, viz. that impreſſions made by external objects 
remain a certain ſpace of time in the mind, that 
this time is different according to the ſtrength, and 
other circumſtances of the impreſſion, and that 
traces of theſe impreſſions, i. e. ideas, may be re- 
called after the intervention of other trains of ideas, 
and at very different intervals. If I look upon a 
bouſe, and then ſhut my eyes, the impreſſion it 
has made upon my mind does not immediately 
- vaniſh; I can contemplate the idea of the houſe as 
long as I pleaſe; and alſo, by the help of a variety 
of affociated circumſtances, the idea of the houſe 
may be recalled feveral years afterwards. 


Now do not theſe facts, and thouſands of the ſame 
kind, neceſſarily give the ideas of duration and fucceſ- 
fron, which are the elements of our idea of time. If 
all our ſenfations and ideas where wholly obliterated 
the moment that an external object was withdrawn, 
there could be no ideas of duration and ſucceſſion ; 
becauſe there could be no opportunity of comparing 
our ideas; but upon the contrary ſuppoſition 
{which 1s well known to be the truth) the ideas of 
fucceſſion, duration, and time, are neceſſarily gene- 
rated; that is, fates of mind are produced, to 
which thoſe names (or any others ſynonymous to 
them) may be applied. The ideas of ſucceſſion, 
duration, and time, are no more than other ideas of 
ref{cfizon, thoſe terms expreſſing actual varieties in 
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our mental feelings, occaſioned by the impreſſion of 
external objedts. 


I have very carefully conſidered. all the other 
ideas mentioned by Dr. Price, but I own I can fee 
no reaſon for having recourſe to any thing beſides 
mere ſenſation, and the reſtriction of the uſe of 
terms to any part of a ſenſible idea, or to a cir- 
cumſtance relating to it, in order to account for 


them. 


He ſays indeed, p. 37, that © our abſtraft ideas 
* ſeem moſt properly to belong to the under- 
% ſtanding. They are undoubtedly eſſential to all 
* its operations, every act of judging implying 
* ſome abſtraf or univerfal idea. Were they for- 
med by the mind, in the manner generally repre- 

« ſented, it ſeems unavoidable to concieve that it 
has them at the very time that it is ſuppoſed to 
© be employed in forming them. Thus from any 
e particular idea of a Triangle, it is ſaid we can 
frame the general one, but does not the very re- 
_ * fleQtion ſaid to be neceſſary to this, on a greater 
* or a leſſer triangle, imply that the general idea 
< is already in the mind. How elſe ſhould it 
* know how to go to work, or what to reflect on? 


It is true that a perſon whoſe ideas have long 
been formed cannot name any particular triangle, 
as an equalateral, or iſoſceles triangle, but, by diſtin- 
- guiſhing it in this manner from other triangles, he 
will diſcover that he is poſſeſſed of the abſtract idea 


of a triangle ; but this was not the caſe when he 
idea 
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idea was formed. Originally the mind of a child 
is impreſſed with the idea of ſome particular trian- 
gle, at which time the word triangle, if he ſhould 
be taught to call it by that name, would ſuggeſt 
nothing more than a figure of that very form and 
ze which he had ſeen. Afterwards he ſees other 
figures, bounded as that was by three right lines; 

and being taught to call theſe triangles, likewiſe, he 
then, and not before, abſtracts from his former 
idea of a triangle whatever was peculiar to the firſt 
that he happened to ſee; and he appropriates the 
term to the circumſtances which they have in com- 
mon. Then alſo, and not before, in talking of 
different kinds of triangles, he ſhews that he has an 
idea of what a triangle in general is, that is, what the 
ſtrict definition of it is: for ſtill all the ideas of tri- 
angles that he actually contemplates, are ideas of 
particular triangles, but variable, and indefinite. 
To proceed to the conſideration of ſome 
complex ideas which have the apearance of being 
fmple ones. 


Every perſon, I believe, feels a gleam of plea- 
ſure the moment that light is introduced into a dark 
room, and diſagreeable ſenſations tending to me- 
lancholy, and ſometimes verging towards the bor- 
ders of terror, upon paſſing ſuddenly from a light 
into a perfectly dark place. Theſe feelings are in- 
ſtantaneous and conſtant, and to appearance imple, 
yet they are, unqueſtionably, the offspring of aſſo- 
ciation; but formed by a thouſand ſenſations and 
ideas, which it is impoſſible to ſeparate or analize; 

and 
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and they vary exceedingly in different perſons; 
eſpecially according to the circumſtances of their 
early lives. 


The ideas annexed to the words moral rig and 
wrong are, likewiſe, far from being ſimple in rea- 
tity, though the affociation of their parts has be- 
come ſo intimate and perfect, in a long courſe of 
time, that, upon firſt naming them, they preſent 
that appearance. So the motion of the head, or 
of any particular limb, may ſcem to he a very 
ſimple thing, though a great number of muſcles are 
employed to periorm 1 it. 


he firſt rudiments of the ideas of right, wrong, and 
obligation, ſeem to be acquired by a child when he 
finds himſelf checked and controuled by a fupe- 
rior power. At firſt he feels nothing but mere 


force, and conſequently he has no idea of any kind 


of reſtraint but that of mere necefſity. He finds he 
cannot have his will, and therefore he ſubmits. 
Afterwards he attends to many circumſtances which 
diſtinguiſh the authority of a father, or of a maſter, 
from that of other perſons. Ideas of reverence, love, 


eſteem and dependence, accompany thoſe commands; 


and by degrees he experiences the peculiar advan- 
tages of filial ſubjection. He ſees alſo that all his 


companions, who are noticed and admired by 


others, obey their parents, and that thoſe who are 
of a refractory diſpoſition are univerſally diſliked. 
| \ Theſe 
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- "Theſe and other (circumſtances, now begin to 
alter and modiſy the idea of mere neceſſity, tall by 
degrees he conſiders the commands of a parent as 
ſomething that muſt not be reſiſted or diſputed, even 
though he has a power of doing it; and all theſe 
ideas coaleſcing form the ideas of moral right, and 
moral obligation, which are eaſily transferred from 
the commands of a parent to thoſe of a magiſtrate, 
of God, and of conſcience. I will venture to ſay 
that any perſon who has attended to the ideas of 
children, may perceive that the ideas of moral right 
-and moral obligation are formed very gradually 
and ſlowly, from a long train of: circumſtances 


and that it is a conſiderable time before they 
become at all diſtin and perfect. 


This opinion of the gradual formation: of the 
ideas of moral right and wrong, from a great variety 
of elements, eaſily accounts for that prodigious 
diverſity in the ſentiments of mankind reſpeQting 
the objects of moral obligation; and I do not ſee 
that any other hypotheſis can account for the fats. 
If the idea of moral obligation was a fimple idea, ari- 
ſing from the view of certain attions, or ſentiments, 
I do not ſee why it ſhould not be as invariable as the 
perception of colours or ſounds. . But though the 
ſhape and colour of a flower appear the ſame-to 
every human eye, one man praQices as a moral 
duty what another looks upon with abhorrence, 
and reflects upon with remorſe. Now a thing 
that varies with education and inſtruttion as moral 
ſentiments are known to do, certainly has the 
appear- 
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appearance of being generated by a ſeries of diffe- 
rent impreſſions, in ſome Tuch manner as I have 
en to e 


1 


. The col . crimes that men can commit 
fare thoſe of imuſlice and murder, and yet it ĩs hardly 
poſſible to deſine any circumſtances, in which 
fome' part of mankind have not, without the leaſt 
ſcruple or remorſe, ſeized. che property, or taken 
away the lives! of others, fo that the definition of 
theſe crimes muſt vary in almoſt every country. 
No an idea, or feeling, that depends upon arbi- 
trary definition cannot be, en, ſpeaking, natu- 
ral, bat muſt be lactitious. 


A crime the leaſt liable to variation in its defini- 
tion is that of a lie, and yet I will venture to ſay 
that a child will, upon the ſlighteſt temptation, tell 
anuntruth as readily-as the truth; that is, as ſoon 
as he can ſuſpect that it willi be to his advantage; 
and the dread that he afterwards has of telling a lie 
3s acquired principally by his being threatened, 
punifhed, and terrified by thoſe who deteR him in 
it; till at length, a number of painful impreſſions are 
annexed to the telling of an untruth, and he comes 
even to ſhudder at the thought of it. But where 
this care has not been taken, ſuch a facility in telling 
hies, and ſuch an indifference to truth are acquired, 1 
as is hardly credible to e who have been 1 
VOIP educated. 1 | | 
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I was myſelf educated ſo ſtridtly and properly, 
that the hearing of the ſlighteſt oath, or ĩrreverent 
uſe of the name of God, gives me a ſenſation that 
is more than mental. It is next to ſhuddering,s 
and thouſands, I doubt not, feel the ſame ; where- 
as other perſons, and men of ſtrict virtue and ho- 


' Nour in other reſpetts, I am confident, from my own 


obſervation, feel not the leaſt moral impropriety 
in the greateſt poſſible profaneneſs of ſpeech. But 
by a different education I might have been as pro- 
fane as they, and without remorſe ; and (with the 
ſame ſenſibility to impreſſions in general, though 
equally indifferent to them all) my education would 
have given them my exquiſite ſenſibility in this 
reſpett. Now no principle conceived to be ianate, 
or natural, can operate more certainly, or more 
mechanically, than this which I know to have been 
acquired, with reſpect to myſelf. But without” 
reflection and obſervation, and judging by my own 
preſent feelings, I ſhould have concluded, without 


the leaſt apprehenſion of being miſtaken, that the 


dread of an oath, had been natural, and invariable, 


in mankind. 


But whether the feelings which accompany the 
ideas of virtue and vice be inſtinctive, or acquired, 
their operation is the very fame ; ſo that the intereſts 
of virtue may be equally ſecured on this ſcheme as 
on any other. There is ſufficient proviſion in the 
courſe of our lives to generate moral principles, 
ſentiments, and feelings, in the degree in which 
they are wanted in life, and with thoſe variations, 


with 
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with reſpe& to modes and other circumſtances, 
which we ſee in different ages and countries; and 
which the different circumſtances of mankind, in 
different ages and countries, ſeem to require. 
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* work here offered to the public conſiſts of 
| papers written at different limes, but taking their 
viſe hom the following occaſion. 
About eighteen years ago 1 was informed, that the 
Rev. Mr. Gay, then living, aſſerted the poſſubility of 
deducing all our inlellettual pleaſures and pains from 
aſſociation. Thus put me upon confidering the power of 
aſſocialion. Mr. Gay publiſhed his ſentiments on thus 
matter, about the ſame time, in a diſſertation on the fun- 
damental principle of virtue, prefixed to Mr. Archdeacon 
Law's tranſlation of Archbiſhop King's Origin of Evil. 
From inquiring into the power of aſſociation I was led 
to examine buh its conſequences, in reſpeft of morality 
and religion, and its phyſical cauſe. By degrees many 
diſquiſilions foreign to the doctrine of aſſociation, or at 
leaſt not immediately connected with it, intermixed them- 
ſelues. I have here put together all my ſeparate papers 
on theſe fubjefts, digeſiing them in fuch order as they 
fe naturally to fuggeſt ; and adding ſuch things as 
were neceſſary to the whole appear more complete and 
ematical. | 
Jie think, however, that I cannot be called 22 
fut 
dre 


maker, ſince I did not firſt form a ſyſtem, and 
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the fafts to it, but was carried on by a train of thoughts 
[| - from one thing to another, frequently without any expreſs 
| defign, or even any previous fuſpicion of the conſequences 
that might ariſe. And this was moſt remarkably the caſe, 
in reſpect of the dottrine of Neceſſity; for I was not at 
all aware, that it followed from that of aſſociation, for 
ſeveral years after I had begun my mquiries ; nor did I 
[| admit it at laſt without the greateſt reluflance. 
| There is one thing in theſe papers which requires a par- 
ticular apology, viz. the imperfett flate in which they are 
- preſented to the reader. | 

But if the reader will be fo favourable to me as to 
expett nothmg, more than hints and conjettures in difficult 
and obſcure matters, and a ſhort detail of the principal 
reaſons and evidences in thoſe that are clear, I hope he 
will not be much diſappointed. However, be this ag it 
will, I have in one part or other of theſe papers alledged 
all that I know material, in ſupport of my ſyſtem ; and 
therefore am now deſirous to recommend it to the conſide- 
ration of others. | NS. 

I have tried to reconcile fuck inconſiſtencies, real or 
apparent, and to cut of fuch repetilions and redundancies, 
as have ariſen from my writing the ſeparate parts of this 
work at different times, and m different fituations of 
mind. But I have ſtill need of great indulgence from the 
reader-on theſe and other accounts. 

Some perſons may perhaps think, that I ought not to have 
delivered my opinion fo freely and openly, concerning the 
necefſuly of human attions, and the ullimale happineſs of 
all mankind ; but have left the reader to deduce theſe con- 
ſequences or not, as ſhould appear moſt reaſonable to' him. 

But this would, in my opinion, have been a diſingenuous 
procedure. Beſides, theſe tenets appear to me not only 
innocent, but even highly conducive to the promotion of. 
piety and virtue amongſt mankind; However, that no 
one may miſapprehend me to his own hurt, I will here 
make two remarks by way of anticipation. HOES 
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we deliberate, hend, and chooſe, and which makes an 
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Firſt, then, I no where deny practical free-will, or that 
Oy power over our affetiions and actions, by whack 


eſſential part of our ideas of virtue and vice, reward and 


puniſhment ; but, on the contrary, eſtabliſh it (if ſo plain 


a thing will admit of being farther ęſtabliſned by ſhews 
ing in what manner it reſults from the frame of our na- 
UKYES. 

| Secondly, I do moſt firmly believe, upon the authority 
of the ſcriptures, that the future puniſhment of the wicked 
will be exceedingly great both in degree and duration, i. e. 
infinite and eternal, in that real practical ſenſe to which 
alone our conceptions extend. And were J able to urge 
any thing upon a profane careleſs world, which might 
convince them of the infinite hazard to which they expoſe 
themſelves, I would not fail to do it, as the reader may 


judge even from thoſe paſſages for which I have above 


apologized. 


December, 1748. 1 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Page 4. 

r of les 

Of the general laws according to 

- which the ſenfations and motions 

are performed, and our ideas ge- 
nerated. 


The doclrines of vibrations and 2 propoſe, 5. 


Their mutual connexion, 
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Of the doctrine of vibrations, and its uſe for 
explaining the ſenſations. 


General evidences for the dependence of ſenſation and 
motion on the brain, 7. General evidences for the de- 
pendence of ideas on the brain, 8. Inſtances fhewing 
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that ſenſations remain in the mind for E ſhort time after 
the ſenſible objefts are removed, 9. The infiniteſimal 


medullary particles vibrate during ſenſation. Of the 


zther. Of the uniformity, continuity, ſoftneſs, and 


active powers of the medullary ſubſtance. Of the 
manner in which vibrations are communicated to the 


whole medullary ſubſtance. Preſumptions in favour 
of the doctrine of vibrations. Corollaries from this 
doQrine. Materiality of the ſoul no conſequence of 


it. Phænomena of ſenſible pleaſure and pain agree- 
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ſleep agreeable to the doctrine of vibrations. 
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Of ideas, their generation and aſſociations, 
and of the agreement of the doftrine of 
vibrations with the phænomena of ideas. 


Of the generation of the ideas of ſenſation, 12. The 
repetition of ſenſory vibrations generates a diſpoſi- 
tion to correſponding vibratiuneles or, miniature vi- 
brations. Of the power of raiſing ideas by aſſociation in 
the ſimpleſt caſe, 14. Of the power of raiſing minia- 
ture vibrations by aſſociation in the ſimpleſt caſe. 


able to the doftrine of vibrations. Phanomena of 


N of complex ideas by aſſociation, 17. Of 
tne | 


the formation of complex miniature vibrations by 
aſſociation. The complex vibrations laſt- mentioned 

be fo exalted in ſome caſes, as to be no longer miniatures, 
but equal in ſtrength to ſenſory vibrations, 24. 
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Of muſcular motion, and its two kinds, auto- 
matic and voluntary; and of the uſe of the 


doctrines of vibrations and aſſociation, for 
explaining theſe reſpectively. 


It is probable, that muſcular motion is performed by 
the ſame general means as ſenſation, and the perception of 
ideas, 29. Phenomena of muſcular contrattion agree- 
able to the doarine of vibrations. Propenſity of the 
muſcles to alternate contraction and relaxation agree- 
able to the doctrine of vibrations. The origin of mo- 
tory vibrations. The general method of explaining 
the automatic motions by the doctrine of vibrations. 
The generation and aſſociation of motory vibrati- 
uncles. The general method of explaming the voluntary 
and femioohmtary motions, go. Of the manner in which 
the endeavour to obtain pleafure, and remove pain, is gene- 
rated, 40. | 
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Containing the application of the doc- 
trines of vibrations and aſſociation 
to each of the ſenſations and mo- 
tions in particular. 
£3 0T I 
Of the ſenſe of feeling. 


Of the ſeveral kinds of feeling, and the general 
cauſes of the different degrees of exquiſiteneſs in this 
ſenſe. An inquiry how far the ſenſations of heat and 
cold are agreeable to the doQrine of vibrations. An 


d 3 inquiry 
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inquiry how far the phenomena of wounds, burns, 
bruiſes, lacerations, inflammations, and ulcers, are 
agreeable to the doftrine of vibrations. An inquiry 
how far the phenomena of itching and titiflation are 
agreeable to the dottrine of vibrations. An inquiry 
how far the ſenſations attending preſſure, and muſcular 
contraction, are agreeable to the doctrine of vibra- 
tions. An inquiry how far the phænomena of numb- 
neſſes, and paralytical inſenſibilities, are agreeable 
to the doctrine of vibrations. An inquiry how far 
the phænomena of venomous bites and ſtings are 
agreeable to the doftrine of vibrations. An inquiry 
2 far the tangible qualities of bodies admit of an 
xplanation agreeable to the dottrine of vibrations. 
0} the manner in which we are enabled to judge of the feat 
of impreſſions made on the external 1 1 F our bodies, 
3. Of the manner and degree in whach we are enabled to 
judge of the ſeat of internal _ 45. Of the manner and 


degree in which the pleaſures and pains of feeling contri- 
bute, according to the doctrine of eee to the formation 


of our intellectual pleaſures and pams, 48. Of the ideas 
generated by tangible im ech ons, go: Of the automatic 
motions, which ariſe from tangible impreſſions. Of 
the manner and degree in which theſe automatic mo- 


tions are influenced by volunary: and ſerhivohintary 
powers. 


—_ 


8 E * Lp | 
Of the ſenſe of calle. 


Of the extent of the organ of taſte, and the diffe- 
rent powers lodged in the different parts of it. An 
inquiry how far the phænomena of taſtes, and their 
ſpecific differences, are agreeable to the dottrine of 
vibrations. An inquiry how far the ſeveral ſenſations 
which affect the ſtomach and bowels, are: agreeable 
to the doctrine of ans. An inquiry how far 


the 
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the phænomena of hunger are agrecable to the doc- 
trine of vibrations. An inquiry how far the phæno- 
mena of thirſt are agreeable to the dottrine of vibra- 
tions. An mqury how far the changes, generally made 
in the taſte, in paſſing from infancy to old age, are agree- 
able to the dotrimes of vibrations and aſſociation, 83. An 
inquiry how far the longings of pregnant women are 
agreeable to the dottrines of vibrations and aſſocia- 
tion. Of the manner and degree in which the pleaſures 
and pains of tafte contribute, according to the doctrine of 
aſſociation, to the formation of our intellectual pleaſures 
and pains, 86. Of the ideas generated by the ſeveral 
1 55 57. Of the automatic motions which ariſe from 

e impreſhons made on the organ of taſte. Of the 
manner and degree in which theſe automatic motions 
are influenced by voluntary and ſemivoluntary 
powers. 


SECT ML 
Of the ſenſe of ſmell. 


Of the extent and powers of the organ of ſmell. 
An inquiry how far the general phenomena of ſmell 
are agreeable to the doctrine of vibrations. An in- 
quiry how far the ſpecific differences of odours are 
agreeable to the doctrines of vibrations. Of the man- 
ner and degree in which pleaſant and unpleaſant odours 
contribute, according to the doctrine of aſſociation, to the 
formation of our intellectual pleaſures and pains, 59, Of 
the ideas generated by the ſeveral odours, 60, Of the 
automatic motions which ariſe from the impreſſions 
made on the organ of ſmell. Of the manner and 
degree in which theſe automatic motions are influ- 
enced. by voluntary and ſemivoluntary powers. 
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Of the ſenſe of fight. 


| Of the immediate organ of fight, and its powers. 
An inquiry how far the phznomena of colours are 
agreeable to the doftrine of vibrations. An inqui 
how far flaſhes of light from ſtrokes in the eye, ark 
ſpots, and giddinels, are agreeable to the doctrine 
of vibrations. An inquiry how far the judgments made 
by fight, concerning magnitude, diſtance; motion, figure, 
and poſition, are agreeable to the doftrine of aſſociation, 61. 
An inquiry how far the phamomena of fmgle and double 
vi ſion are agreeable to the doftrine of aſſociation, 66. Of 
the manner and degree in which agreeable and diſagreea- 
ble impreſſions made on the eye contribute, according to the 
doftrine of aſſociation, to the formation of our intellectual 
pleaſures and pains, 69. Of the ideas generated by viſible 
impreſſions, 70. * Of the automatic motions which 
are excited by impreſſions made on the eye. Of the 
manner and degree in which thefe automatic mo- 
tions are influenced by voluntary and ſemivoluntary 
powers. | OL EN 


SECT. v. 
ond the ſenſe of hearing. 


ol the immediate organ of hearing, and the ge- 


neral uſes of the ſeveral parts of the external and in- 


ternal ear. An inquiry how far the phænomena of 
muſical and other inarticulate ſounds are agreeable 
to the doctrine of vibrations. An inquiry how far 
the judgments, which we make concerning the diftance and 
pofution of the | ſounding body, are agretable to the doftrine 


of aſſociation, 77. An inquiry how far the power f 
diſtinguiſhing articulate ſounds depends upon afſoctation, 7 8. 


The doctrine of ſounds illuſtrates and favours that of 
; the 
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the vibrations of the ſmall medullary particles. Of 
the manner and degree in which agreeable * diſagrecable 
ſounds contribute, according to the doctrine of aſſociation, 
to the formation of our intelleflual plenſures and pans, 
81. Of the ideas generated by 25 impreſſions, 82. 
Of the automatic motions excited by impreſſions 
made on the ear. Of the manner and degree in 
which theſe automatic motions are influenced by vo- 
luntary and ſemivoluntary powers. 


. VE | 
Of the deſires of the ſexes towards each other. 


Ani inquiry how far the deſires of the ſexes 1 each 
other are of a fattitious nature, and agreeable to the theory 


of theſe papers, 86. 
S E C T. VII. 


Of other motions, automatic and voluntary, 


not conſidered in the foregoing ſections 
of this chapter. 


An inquiry how far the motions of the heart, or- 
dinary and extraordinary, are agreeable to the fore- 
going theory. An inquiry how far the action of re- 
ſpiration, with thoſe of fighing, coughing, c. are 
agreeable to the foregoing theory. An inquiry how 
far convulſive motions are agreeable to the foregoing 
theory: An mquiry how far the actions of walking, 


' handling, and ſpeaking, are 83 5 eeable to n 
theory, 90. 
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S E CT. VIII. 


Of che relation which the foregoing 0 
bears to the art of Pbyſic. 


The art of phy/ic affords many proper teſts of the dbe- 


trines of vibrations and afſoctation ; and may receive con- 


ſderable improvement from them, if they be true, 9 8. 
r HL 


Containing a particular application of 

the foregoing theory to the phæno- 
8 mena of Ideas, or of underſtand- 
ing, affection, memory, and ima- 
gination. 


S EU. . 


Of words, and the ideas aſſociated with 
them. 


Morde and phraſes muſt excite ideas in us by acts: 
tion ; and they excite ideas in us by no other means, 102, 
Of the manner in which ideas ure aſſociated with words, 
104. Conſequences of this aſſociation of "ideas with 
words, III. Of the nature of characters intended to 
repreſent objects and ideas immediately, and without the 
intervention of words, 123. Of the uſe of the foregoing 
theory for explaining the nature of figurative words and 
phraſes, and of analogy, 19.5. Of the uſe of the fore- 
going theory for explaining the languages and method of 
writing of the firſt ages of the werld, 131. Of the ge- 
neral nature of a philoſophical language; with Mort hints 

con- 
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concerning the methods in which one might be conſtructed, 
149. An illuſtration and confirmation of the general 
doctrine of aſſociation, taken 'from the particular Ac la- 
tions which take place in reſpect of language, 152. 
Illuſtrations from muſucal ſounds, colours, and taſtes, 155, 


8 6. . 


Of propoſitions, and the nature of aſſent. 


Of the nature of aſſent and diſſent, and the cauſes from 
which they ariſe, 158, Rules for the aſcertainment of 
truth, and advancement of knowledge, drawn from the 
mathematical methods of conſidering quantity, 169. 
A general application of the theory of this and the fore- 
going ſection to the ſeveral branches of ſcience, 187. 

S EO T. II. 


Of the affections in general. 
| Of the origin and nature of the paſſions in general, 
. 5 E. F. W. 
"0 memory. 


An inquiry how. far the phenomena of memory are 
agreeable to the foregaing theory, 208. 


Sr. V. 


Of imagination, reveries, and dreams. 


An inquiry bew far the phanomena of imagination, 
reveries, and dreams, are agreeable to the faregaing 
theory, 217. | 
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Of imperfections in the rational faculty. 


An inquiry how far deviations from ſound reaſon, and 
alienations of the mind, are agreeable to the foregoing 
theory, 224. 


S E CT. VII. 

Of the intellectual faculties of brutes. 

An inquiry how far the inferiority of brutes to mankind, 
in intelletual capacities, is agreeable to the foregoing 
theory, 2.38. 

by I. 
Of the ſix claſſes of intellectual plea- 
ſures, 250. 


SE CT. I. 
Of the pleaſures and pains of imagination. 


An inquiry how far the pleaſures and pains of imagi- 
nation are agreeable to the foregoing theory, 252. 


SE OT. . 
Of che pleaſures and pains of ambition. 
An inquiry hew far the pleaſures and pains of ambition 
are agreeable to the foregang theory, 277. 


SECT. 
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Of che pleaſures and pains of ſelf-intereſt, 


An inquiry how far the pleaſures and pains of felf- 
intereſt are 9 to the foregoing theory, 292. 


- SE C T. IV. 
Of the pleaſures and pains of ſympathy. 


An inquiry how far the pleaſures and pains of ſmpathy 
are agreeable to the foregoing theory, 305. VP 


SECT. V. 
Of the pleaſures and pains of theopathy. 


An inquiry how far the pleaſures and pains of thepath 
are re bgreeable to the foregoing car 320. 4 we 
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Of che pleaſures and pains of che age ſenſe. 


15 f inquiry how far the pleaſures and pains of the moral 
for are agreeable to the foregoing theory, 327. 


CONCLUSION. 
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An inquiry how far the pleaſures and pains of elf. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


k /T AN conſiſts of two parts, body and mind. 
M The firſt is ſubjected to our ſenſes and 
2 7 = inquiries, in the ſame manner as the other 
parts of the external material world. | 
The laſt is that ſubſtance, agent, principle, &c. 


pains, and voluntary motions. , . | | 
_ . Senſations are thoſe internal feelings of the mind, 
which ariſe from the impreſſions made by external 
objects upon the ſeveral parts of our bodies. | 
All our other internal feelings may be called ideas. 
Some of theſe appear to ſpring up in the mind of 
themſelves, ſome are ſuggeſted by words, others 
ariſe in other ways. Many writers comprehend 
ſenſations under ideas: but 1 * og. Fats, uſe theſe 
words in the ſenſes here aſcribed to them. 
The ideas which reſemble ſenſations, are called 
ideas of ſenſation : All the reſt may therefore be called 
ntelletiual ideas. | 1 1 5 i 
t 


to which we refer the ſenſations, ideas, pleaſures, 


e 
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Tt will appear in the courſe of theſe obſervations, 
that the ideas of ſenſation are the elements of which 
all the reſt are compounded. Hence ideas of ſenſa- 
lion may be termed ſimple, intellectual ones complex. 
The pleaſures and pains are comprehended under 
the ſenſations and ideas, as theſe are explained above. 
For all our pleaſures and pains are internal feelings, 
and, converſely, all our internal feelings ſeem to be 
attended with ſome degree either of pleafure or pain. 
However, I ſhall, for the moſt part, give the names 
of pleafure and pain only to ſuch degrees as are con- 


fiderable ; referring all low, evaneſcent ones to the 


head of mere ſenſations and ideas. 
The pleaſures and pains may be ranged under 
ſeven general claſſes; viz. 
1. Senſation; 
2. Imagination; 
8: Ambition; 
Self. intereſt; 
; Sympathy ; 
Theopathy ; and, 
8 7. The Se ſenſe ; according as hey ariſe 
om, 
1. The impreffions made on the extoriea? ſenſes ; 
2. Natural or artificial beauty or deformity; 
3. The opinions of others concerning us; 
4. Our poſſeſſion or want of the means of hap- 
pineſs, and "ecurity from, or ſubjettion to, the ha- 


zards of miſe 


5. The raakires and pains of our fellow-erea- 


tures ; 
6. The affections _ in us by the contem· 
palation of the deity ; or, 
7. Moral beauty and deformity. 
The human mind may alſo be conſidered as in- 


dued with the faculties of memory, imagination or 


ncy, underflanding, affeftion, and will. 
je Memory is that — by which traces of ſenſa- 
tions 
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tions and ideas recur, or are recalled, in the fame 
order and proportion, accurately or nearly, as they 
were once actually preſented. | 
Wen ideas, and trains of ideas, ocefir, or are 
called up, in a vivid manner, and without regard to 
the order of former aQtual impreſſions and percep- 
tions, this is ſaid to be done by the power of imagi- 

The underſtanding is that faculty, by which we 
contemplate” mere ſenſations and ideas, purſue 
ruth, and affent to, or diſſent from, pr ions. 

The affefiions have the pleaſures and pains for 
their objects; as the underſtanding has the mere 
ſenſations and ideas. By the affettions we are ex- 
cited to purſue happineſs, and all its means, fly 
from miſery, and all its apparent cauſes. 

The will is that ſtate of mind, which is imme - 
diately previous to, and cauſes, thoſe expreſs afts 
of memory, fancy, and bodily motion, which are 
termed voluntary, | 
The motions of the body are of two kinds, automa- 
tic and voluntary. The automatic motions are thoſe 
which ariſe from the mechaniſm of the body in an 
evident manner. They are called automatic, from 
their reſemblance to the motions of automata, or ma- 
chines, whoſe principle of motion is within them- 
ſelves. Of this kind are the motion of the heart, and 
periſtaltic motion of the bowels. The voluntary mo- 
tions are thoſe which ariſe from ideas and affettions, 
and which therefore are referred to the mind; the 
immediately preceding ſtate of the mind, or of the 
ideas and affeQtions, being termed will, as noted in 
the laſt article. Such are the aftions of walking, 
handling, ſpeaking, &c. when attended to, and 
performed with an expreſs deſign. 

This may ſerve as a ſhort account of the chief 
ſubjects conſidered in the firſt part of theſe 0b/er- 
Patrons, Theſe ſubjetts are fo much involved in 
B 2 each 
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each other, that it is difficult, or even impoſſible; to 
begin any-where upon clear ground, or ſo as to pro- 
ceed intirely from the data to the queſta, from 
things known to ſuch as are unknown. I will en- 
deavour it as much as I can, and for that purpoſe: 
{ſhall obſerve the following order. 
Firſt, 1 ſhall lay down. the general laws, accord- 
ing to which the ſenſations and motions are per- 
formed, and'our ideas generated. | 
Secondly, 1 ſhall conſider each of the ſenſations 
and motions in particular, and inquire how far the 
phænomena of each illuſtrate, and are illuſtrated by, 
the foregoing general laws. _ 
Thirdly, I ſhall proceed in like manner to the par- 
ticular phenomena of ideas, or of underſtanding, 
affection, memory, and imagination; applying to 
them what has been before deliv ere. 
Lafily, I ſhall endeavour to give à particular 
hiſtory and analyſis of the fix claſſes of intellectual 
pleaſures and pains; viz. thoſe of imagination; 
ambition, ſelf-intereſt, ſympathy, theopathy, and 
the moral ſenſe, Fer 
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"CY aE LT 
Of tie general laws according to which 


the ſenſations and motions are per- 
formed, and our ideas generated, 


- 


| Y chief deſign in the following chapter, is, 
briefly, to explain, eſtabliſh, and apply 


the (a) doctrine of aſſociation, which is 
taken from what Mr. Locke, and other ingenious 
perſons fince his time, have delivered concerning 
the influence of aſſociation over our opinions and 
affkeQtions, and its ule in explaining thoſe things in 
an accurate and preciſe way, which are commonly 
referred to the power of habit and cuſtom, in a 
general and indeterminate one. 


8 (a) In ruE ORIGINAL, 

The doctrines of w:brations and aſſociation, The firſt of theſe 
doctrines is taken from the hints concerning the performance of 
ſenſation and motion, which Sir aac Newton has given at the 

end of his Principia, and in the gue/tions annexed to his Optics; 
the laſt is taken — what Mr. Locke, &cC, 
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The proper method of philoſophizing ſeems to 
be, to diſcover and eſtabliſh the general laws of 
ation, affeQing the ſubje& under conſideration, 
from certain ſele&, well-defined, and well-atteſted 
phænomena, and then to explain and predict the 
other phænomena by theſe laws. This is the me- 
thod of analyſis ſyntheſis recommended and 
followed by Sir Jſaac Newton. | 

I ſhall not be able to execute, with any accuracy, 
what the reader might expect of this kind, in reſpect 
of (a) the doctrine of aſſociation, on account of the 
great intricacy, extenſiveneſs, and novelty of the 
ſubject. However, I will attempt a ſketch in the 

beſt manner I can, for the ſervice of future 
inquirers. e 


(a) In uE andIN AL, 
The doctrĩnes of vibrations and aſſociation, and their general 
laws, on accaunt, &c. . | 


SECT. 


ASSOCIATION in general. 7 


e 4 

Of te SENSATIONS. 
WEE. SR. 

| The white medullary fulſtance of the brain, 


 ſhinal marrow, and the nerves proceeding 
rom them, is the immediate inſtrument of 
ſenſation and motion. 


| 1 the word brain, in theſe obſervations, 
I comprehend all that lies within the cavit 

of the ſkull, i. e. the cerebrum, or brain properly G 

called, the cerebellum, and the medulla oblongata. 


This propoſition ſeems to be ſufficiently proved 


in the writings of phyſicians and anatomiſts ; from the 
ſtructure and functions of the ſeveral organs of the 
human body; from experiments on living animals; 
from the ſymptoms of diſeaſes, and from diſſections 
of morbid bodies. Senſibility, and the power of 
motion, ſeem to be conveyed to all the parts, in 
their natural ſtate, from the brain and ſpinal mar- 
row, along the nerves. Theſe ariſe from the 
medullary, not the cortical part, every- where, and 
are themſelves of a white medullary ſubſtance. 
When the nerves of any part are cut, tied, or 
compreſſed in any conſiderable degree, the funQi- 
ons of that part are either intirely deſtroyed, or 
much impaired. When the ſpinal marrow is com- 
preſſed by a diſlocation of the vertebræ of the back, 
all the parts, whoſe nerves ariſe below the place of 
diſlocation, become paralytie. When any conſider- 
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able injury 1s done to the medullary ſubſtance of 
the brain, ſenſation, voluntary motion, memory, 
and intellect, are either intirely loſt, or much im- 
paired ; and if the injury be very great, this extends 
immediately to the vital motions alſo, vz. to thoſe 
of the heart, and organs of reſpiration, ſo as to 
occaſion death. But this does not hold equally in 


reſpett of the cortical ſubſtance of the brain; per- 


haps not at all, unleſs as far as injuries done to it 
extend themſelves to the medullary ſubſtance. In 
diſſedions after apoplexies, palſies, epilepſies, and 
other diſtempers affecting the fenſations and motions, 
it is uſual to find ſome great diſorder in the brain, 
from preternatural tumors, from blood, matter, or 
ſerum, lying upon the brain, or in its ventricles, 
Sc. This may ſuffice as general evidence for the 
preſent. The particular reaſons of ſome of theſe 
phænomena, with more definite evidences will, offer 
themſelves in the courſe of theſe obſervations. 


PROP. 2, 


The white medullary ſubſtance of the brain ts 
alſo the immediate inſtrument, by which ideas 
are preſented to the mind: or, in other 
words, whatever changes are made in this 

ſubſtance, correſponding changes are made 
ꝛn our ideas, and vice verla, 

"THE evidence for this propoſition is alſo to be 

taken from the writings of phyſicians and ana- 
tomiſts ; but eſpecially from thoſe parts of theſe 
writings, which treat of the faculties of memory, 
attention, imagination, Sc. and of mental dif- 
orders. It is ſufficiently manifeſt from hence, that 
the perfection of our mental faculties depends upon 
the perfection of this ſubſtance; that all injuries 


done 
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done to it, affect the trains of ideas proportionably 7 
and that theſe cannot be reſtored to their natural 
courſe, till ſuch injuries be repaired. Poiſons, 
fpirituous liquors, opiates, fevers, blows upon the 
head, Sc. all plainly affect the mind, by firſt dif 
ordering the medullary ſubſtance. And evacua- 


tions, reſt, medicines, time, &c. as plainly reſtore 


the mind to its former flate, by reverſing the 
foregoing ſteps. But there will be more and more 


definite evidence offered in the courſe of theſe” 


obſervations. 
PROP. 3. 


The ſenſations remain m the mand. for a ſhort 
lime after the ſenſuble objects are removed. 


"HIS is very evident in the ſenſations impreſſed 

on the eye. Thus, to uſe Sir JJaac Newton's' 
words, © If a burning coal be nimbly moved 
round in a circle, with gyrations continually re- 
«+ peated, the whole circle will appear like fire; 
* the reaſon of which is, that the ſenſation of the 
coal, in the ſeveral places of that circle, remains 
6 impreſſed on the ſenforium, until the coal return 
again to the ſame place. And fo in a quick con- 
ſecution of the colours” (vz. red, yellow, green,” 
blue, and purple, mentioned in the experiment, 
whence this paſſage is taken) the impreſſion of 


% every colour remains on the ſinformm; until a 
% revolution of all the colours be completed, and 


that firſt colour return again. The impreſſions” 
% therefore of all the ſucceſſive colours, tre at once 
“ in the 5 beget a ſenſation of white. * 
Opt. B. I. Experiment 10. | 


Thus allo, pos a perſon ' * had a alndte. 4 


wien, or any other lucid and woll- defined object, 
before 


\ 
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before his eyes for a confiderable time, he may 
eive a very clear and preciſe image thereof to 

left in the ſenſorium, fancy, or mind (for theſe 1 
conſider as equivalent expreſſions in our entrance 
upon theſe diſquiſitions) for ſome time after he has 


cloſed his eyes. At leaſt this will happen frequent! 
to perſons, who are attentive to theſe — — 
a gentle way: for as this appearance eſcapes the 
notice of thoſe who are entirely inattentive, ſo too 
earneſt a deſire and attention prevents it, by intro- 
ducing another ſtate of mind or fancy. 

To theſe may be referred the appearance men- 
tioned by Sir Jſaac Newton, Opt. qu. 16. viz. 
When a man in the dark preſſes either corner of 
„his eye with his finger, and turns his eye. away 
from his finger, he will ſee a circle of colours 
„ hke thoſe in the feather of a peacock's tail. 
* And this appearance continnes about a ſecond of 
% time, after the eye and finger have remained 
% quiet.” The ſenſation continues therefore in the 
, as: about a ſecond of time after its cauſe ceaſes 
to act. : 
The fame continuanee of the ſenſations is alf 
evident in the ear. For the ſounds which we hear, 
are reſleded by the neighbouring bodies; and there- 
fore conſiſt of a variety of ſounds, ſucceeding each 
ether at different diſtances of time, according to 
the diſtances of the ſeveral refletting bodies; which 

et cauſes no confuſion, or apparent complexity of 
found, unleſs the diſtance of the refleQing bodies 
be very conſiderable, as in ſpacious buildings. Much 
leſs are we able to diſtinguifh the ſucceſſive pulles of 
the air, even in the graveſt founds. 

As to the ſenſes of taſte and {mell, there ſeems 
to be no dear dirett evidence for the continuance 
of their ſenſations, after the proper objetts are 
removed. But analogy would incline one to believe, 
that they muſt reſemble the ſenſes of fight and 


hearing 


: 
i 
| 


Tr 
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hearing in this particular, though the continuance 
cannot be perceived diſtinly, on account of the 
ſhortneſs of it, or other circumſtances. For the 
ſenſations mult be ſuppoſed to bear ſuch an analogy 
to each other, and ſo to depend in common upon 
the bram, that all evidences for the continuance of 
ſenſations in any one ſenſe, will extend themſelves 
to the reſt. Thus all the ſenſes may be conſidered 
as ſo many kinds of feeling; the taſte is nearly 
allied to the feeling, the ſmell to the taſte, and the 
ſight and hearing to each other. All which ana- 
logies will offer themſelves to view, when we come 
io examine each of the ſenſes in particular. 
In the ſenſe of feeling, the continuance of heat, 
after the heating body is removed, and that of the 
ſmart of a wound, after the inſtant of infliction, 
ſcem to be of the ſame kind with the appearances 
taken notice of in the eye and ear. NS 
But the greateſt part of the ſenſations of this 
ſenſe reſemble thoſe of taſte and ſmell, and vaniſh 


to appearance as ſoon as the objeQs are removed. 
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Of ID EAS, | their generation and 

aſſoctations, ns 
þ FN N., gee 
Senſations, by being often repeated, leave certai % 
veſiiges, types, or images, of themſelues, 
_ which may be called, ſimple ideas of ſen- 
| Pp | 010) 12 N 


ſation. 


-» -- 


4 


$53 


TOOK notice in the introduction, that thoſe + 
ideas which reſemble ſenſations were called ideas 
of ' ſenfation; and alſo that they might be called 
femple ideas, in reſpett of the intellectual ones which 
are formed from them, and of whoſe very eſſence it 
is to be complex. But the ideas of ſenſation are not 
intirely ſimple, ſince they muſt conſiſt of parts both 
coexiſtent and ſucceſſive, as the generating ſenſations 
themſelves do. . 

Now, that the ſimple ideas of ſenſation are thus 
generated, agreeably to the propoſition, appears, 
becauſe the moſt vivid of theſe 1deas are thoſe where 

| the correſponding ſenſations are moſt vigorouſly im- 
i | preſſed, or moſt frequently renewed ; whereas, if 
the ſenſation be faint, or uncommon, the generated 
j idea is alſo faint in proportion, and, in extreme caſes, 
1 evaneſcent and imperceptible. The exact obſervance 
| of the order of place in viſible ideas, and of the 
i order of time in audible ones, may likewiſe ſerve to 
| ſhew, that theſe ideas are copies and offsprings of 
the impreſſions made on the eye and ear, in which 
the ſame orders were obſerved reſpettively. And 

though 
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though it happens, that trains of viſible and audible 
ideas are preſented in fallies of the fancy, and in 
dreams; in which the order of time and place is 
different from that of any former impreſſions, yet the 
mall component parts of theſe trains are copies of 
former impreſſions; and reaſons may, be given. for 
_ varieties of their compohtions. © 

It is alſo to be obſerved, that this propoſiti tion bears 
a great reſemblance to the third; and that, by this 
reſemblance, they ſomewhat confirm and illuſtrate 
one another. - According to. the third propoſition, 
ſenſations remain for a ſhort time after the impreſſion 
is removed; and theſe remaining ſenſations grow 
feebler and feebler, till they vaniſn. They are there- 
fore, in ſome part of their declenſion, of about the 
fame ſtrength with ideas, and, in their fiſt ſtate, are 
intermediate between ſenſations and ideas. And it 
ſeems reaſonable to expeR, that, if a ſingle ſenſation 
can leave a perceptible Ie effect trace, or veltige, for 
a ſhort time, a ſufficient repetition of a ſenſation 
may leave a perceptible effect of the ſame kind, but 
of a more permanent nature, i. e. an idea, whicti 
ſhall recur occaſionally, at long diſtances of time, 
from the impreſſion of the correſponding ſenſation, 
& vice verſa. As to the occaſions and cauſes, which 
make 1deas recur, they will be confidered in the next 

ropoſition. 

4 he method of reaſoning uſed in che laſt para- 
graph, is farther confirmed by the following circum- 
ſtance; diz. That both the diminutive declining 
ſenſations, which remain for a ſhort ſpace aſter the 
impreſſions of the objects ceaſe, and the ideas, which 
are the copies of ſuch impreſſions; are far more 
diſtin and vivid, in reſpe& of viſible and audible 
impreflions, than of any others, To which it may 
be added, that, aſter travelling, hearing mulic, &c. 
trains of vivid ideas are very apt to recur, which 
correſpond very exaltly to the late unpreſions, ang 

whic 
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which are of an intermediate nature between the 
remaining ſenſations of the third propoſition, in their 
greateſt vigour, and the ideas mentioned in this. 

The ſenfations of feeling, taſte, and fmell; can 
ſcarce be faid to leave ideas, unleſs very indiſtin 
and obſcure ones. However, as analogy leads one 
to ſuppole, that theſe ſenſations may leave traces of 
the ſame kind, tho' not in the ſame degree, as thoſe 
of ſight and hearing; ſo the readineſs with which 
we reconnoitre ſenſations of feeling, taſte, and ſmell, 
that have been often impreſſed, is an evidence, that 
they do ſo; and theſe generated traces or diſpoſitions 
of mind may be called the ideas of feeling, taſte, 
and ſmell. In ſleep, when all our ideas are mag · 
frified, thoſe of feeling, taſte, and ſmell, are often 
ſufficiently vivid and diſtindt; and the fame thing 
happens in ſome few caſes of vigilance. 


ROF. 3. 


Any ſenſations A, B, C, Sc. by being aſſociated 
with one another a ſufficient number of times, 
get ſuch a power over the correſhonding ideas 
a, b, c, Sc. that any one of the ſenſations A, 
when, tmpreſſed alone, ſhall be able to excite 
in the mind b, e, Sc. the ideas of the eſt. 


ENSATIONS may be ſaid to be aſſociated to- 
gether, when their impreſſions are either made 
preciſely at the ſame inſtant of time, or in the conti- 
guous ſucceſſive inſtants. We may therefore diſtin- 
guiſh aſſociation into two ſorts, the ſynchronous, and 
the ſucceſſive. es 
The influence of aſſociation over our ideas, opl- 
nions, and affections is fo great and obvious, as 
ſcarce to have eſcaped the notice of any writer who 
has treated of theſe, though the word affoctation, * | 
_ | e 
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the particular ſenſe here affixed to it, was firſt brought 


into uſe by Mr. Locke. But all that has been deli- 
vered by the antients and moderns, concerning the 
power of habit, cuſtom, example, education, au- 
thority, party- pre judiee, the manner of learning the 
manual and liberal arts, &c. goes upon this dotirine 
as its foundation, and may be confidered as the detail 
of it, in various circu ces. I here begin with 
the ſimpleſt caſe, and ſhall proceed to more and 
more complex ones continually, til I have exhauſted 
what has occared to me upon this fubjeQ. 5 
This propoſition, or firſt and ſimpleſt caſe of aſſo- 
ciation, is manifeſt from mnumerable common ob- 
ſervations. Thus the names, ſmells, taſtes, and 
tangible qualities of natural bodies, fuggeft their 
viſible appearances to the fancy, i. e, excite their 
viſible ideas; and, vice verſa, their viſible appear- 
ances impreſſed on the eye raiſe up thoſe powers of 
reconnoitring their names, ſmells, taſtes, and tangible 
qualities, which may not my be called their 
ideas, as above noted; and in fome caſes raiſe up 
ideas, which may be ed with viſible ones, in 
 reſpeRt of vividneſs. All which is plainly owing to 
the aſſociation of the ſeveral ſenſible qualities of 
bodies with their names, and with each other. It ts 
remarkable, however, as being agreeable to the:{u- 
perior vividneſs of viſible and audible ideas before 
taken notice of, that the ſuggeſtion of the viſible ap- 
from the name, is the moſt ready of any 
other; and, next to this, that of the name from the 
viſible appearance; in which laſt caſe, the reality of 
the audible idea, when not evident to the fancy, may 
be inferred from the ready pronunciation of the 
name. For it will be ſhewn hereafter, that the audible 
idea is moſt commonly a previous requiſite to pro- 
nuntiatien. Other mſtances of the power of aſſo- 
ciation may be taken from com viſible and 
audible impreſſions. Thus the fight of part of a 


large 
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large building ſuggeſts the idea of the reſt inſtantaz 
neouſly ; and the ſound of the words which begin a 
familiar ſentence, brings the remaining part to our 
memories. in order, the affociation of the parts 
being ſynchronous in the firſt caſe, and ſucceflive in 
the laſt. | 10 
It is to be obſerved, that, in ſucceſſive aſſociations, 
the power of raiſing the ideas is only exerted accord- 
ing to the order in which the aſſociation is made. 
Thus, if the impteſſions A, B, C, be always made in 
the order of the alphabet, B impreſſed alone vill not 
raiſe a. but c only. Agreeably to which, it is eaſy to 
repeat familiar ſentences in the order in which they 
always occur, but impoſſible to do it readily in, an 
inverted one. The reaſon of this is, that the com- 
pound idea c, ö, a, correſponds to the compound 
ſenſation C, B, A; and therefore requires the im- 
preſſion of C, B, A, in the ſame manner as a, b, c, 
does that of 4, B, 6. ane 
It is alſo to be obſerved, that the power of aſſocia- 
tion grows feebler, as the number either of ſyn- 
chronous or ſucceſſive impreſſions is increaſed, and 
does not extend, with due force, to more than a 
ſmall one, in the firſt and ſimpleſt caſes. But, in 
complex caſes, or the aſſociations of affociations; of 
which the memory. in its full extent, conſiſts, the 
povers of the mind, deducible from this ſource, will 
be found much greater than any perſon, upon bis 
firſt entrance on theſe inquiries, couid well imagine. 


PROP. 
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PROP. 6. 


Simple ideas will run into complex ones, by 


means of afoctatton. 


IN order to explain and prove this propoſition, it 

will be requiſite to give ſome previous account 

of the manner in which ſimple ideas of ſenſation may 
be aſſociated together. 

Caſe 1. Let the ſenſation A be often aſſociated with 
each of the ſenſations B, C, D, &c. i. e. at certain 
times with B, at certain other times with C, &c. it 
is evident, from the fifth propoſition, that A, im- 
preſſed alone, will, at laſt, raiſe ö, c, d, &c. all to- 
gether, i. e. aſſociate them with one another, pro- 
vided they belong to different regions of the medul- 
lary ſubſtance; for if any two, or more, belong to 

the ſame region, ſince they cannot exiſt together in 
their diſtin& forms, A will raiſe ſomething interme- 
diate between them. 

Caſe 2. If the ſenſations 4, B, C, D, &e. be 
aſſociated together, according to various combina- 
tions of twos, or even threes, fours, Sc. then will 
A raiſe b, c, d, &c. alſo B raiſe a, c, a, &c. as in 
caſe the firſt. 

It may happen, indeed, in both caſes, that A may. 
raiſe a particular miniature, as 6, referably to any 
of the reſt, from its being more aſſociated with B, 
from the novelty of the impreſſion of B, from a ten- 
dency in the medullary ſubſtance to fayour b, &c. 
and, in like manner, that b may raiſe c or 4 prefer- | 
ably to the reſt, However, all this will be over-. 
ruled, at laſt, by the recurrency of the aſſociations ; 
ſo that any one of the ſenſations will excite the ideas 


of the reſt, at the ſame inſtant, i. e. aſſociate them 
together, 


= Caſe 
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Caſe 3. LetA, B, C, D, &c. repreſent ſucceſſive 
impreſſions, it follows from the tenth and eleventh 
propoſitions, that A will raiſe ö, c, d, &c. B raiſe c, 
d, &c. And though the ideas do not, in this caſe, 


rye preciſely at the ſame inſtant, yet they come 


nearer together than the ſenſations themſelves did in 
their original impreſſion ; ſo that theſe ideas are aſſo- 
ciated almoſt ſynchronically at laſt, and ſucceſſively 
from the firſt. The ideas come nearer to one ano- 
ther than the ſenſations, on account of their diminu- 
tive nature, by which all that appertains to them is 
contratted. And this ſeems to be as agreeable to 
obſervation as to theory. 


Caſe 4. All compound impreſſions A+B+C+D, 


&c. after ſufficient repetition leave compound minia- 


tures a-Þb-+c+d, &c. which recur every now and 


then from flight .cauſes, as well ſuch as depend on 
aſſociation, as ſome which are different from it. 
Now, in theſe recurrencies of compound miniatures, 


the parts are farther aſſociated, and approach perpe- 
tually nearer to each other, agreeably to what was 
juſt now obſerved; i. e. the aſſociation becomes 


perpetually more cloſe and intimate. 


Caſe 5. When the ideas a, 6, c, d, Kc. have been 


ſufficiently aſſociated in any one or more of the fore- 
going ways, if we ſuppoſe any ſingle idea of theſe, 
a for inſtance, to be raiſed by the tendency. of the 


medullary ſubſtance that way by the aſſociation of 
A with a foreign ſenſation or idea Xor x, &c. this 


idea a, thus raiſed, will amen bring in all the 
reſt, 5, c, d, &c. and ſo aſſociate all of them together 
ſtill farther. | 


And, upon the whole, it appear to the 


reader, that the ſimple ideas of ſenſation muſt run 
into cluſters and combinations, by aſſociation; and 


that each of theſe will, at laſt, coaleſce into one 
complex idea, by the approach and commixture of 


tlie ſeveral compounding. parts. 
| Fs 


——  ——— 
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It appears alſo from - obſervation, that many of 
our intellectual ideas, ſuch as thoſe that belong to the 
heads of beauty, honour, moral qualities, &c. are, 
in fact, thus compoſed of parts, which, by degrees, 
coaleſce into one complex idea. 

And as this coaleſcence of ſimple ideas into com- 
plex ones is thus evinced, both by the foregoing 
theory, and by obſervation, ſo it may be illuſtrated, 
and farther confirmed, by the ſimilar coaleſcence of 
letters into ſyllables and words, in which affociation 
is likewiſe a chief inſtrument. I ſhall mention ſome 
of the moſt remarkable particulars, relating to this 
coaleſcence of ſimple ideas into complex ones, in 
the following corollaries. 

Cor. 1. If the number of fimple ideas which 
compoſe the complex one be very great, it may hap- 
pen, that the complex idea ſhall not appear to bear 
any relation to theſe its compounding parts, nor to 
the external ſenſes upon which the original ſenſa- 
tions, which gave birth to the compounding ideas, 
were impreſſed. The reaſon of this is, that each 
ſingle idea is overpowered by the ſum of all the reſt, 
as ſoon as they are all intimately united together. 
Thus, in very compound medicines, the ſeveral 
taſtes and flavours of the ſeparate ingredients are loſt 
and overpowered by the complex one of the whole 
maſs : ſo that this has a taſte and flavour of its own, 
which appears to be {imple and original, and like that 
of a natural body. Thus alſo, white is vulgarly 
thought to be the ſimpleſt and moſt uncompounded of 
all colours, while yet it really ariſes from a certain 
proportion of the ſeven primary colours, with their 
ſeveral ſhades, or degrees. And, to reſume the il- 
luſtration above-mentioned, taken from language, it 
does not at all appear to perſons ignorant of the arts 
of reading and writing, that the great variety of com- 

lex words of languages can be analyſed up to a few 

mple ſounds. | : 
| Ss OB. Cor. 


—— 
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Con. 2. One may hope, therefore, that, by pur- 
firing and perfetting the doctrine of aſſociation, we 
may ſome time or other be enabled to analyſe all 

that vaſt variety of comple . ideas, which paſs under 
the name of ideas of reflettion and intellectual ideas, 
into their fimple compounding parts, i. e. into the 
ſimple ideas of ſenſation, of which they conſiſt. This 
would be greatly analogons to the arts of writing, 
and reſolving the colours of the ſun's light, or na- 
tural bodies, into their primary conſtituent ones. 
The complex ideas which I here ſpeak of, are gene- 
rally excited by words, or viſible objetts; but they 
are alſo connetted with other external impreſſions, 
and depend upon them, as upon ſymbols. In what- 
ever way we conſider them, the trains of them which 
are preſented to the mind ſeem to depend upon the 
then preſent ſtate of the body, the external impreſ- 
fions, and the remaining influence of prior impreſ- 
fions and aſſociations, taken together. | 

Con. 3. It would afford great light and clear- 
neſs to the art of logic, thus to determine the preciſe 
nature and compoſition of the 1deas affixed to thoſe 
words which have complex 1deas, in a proper ſenſe, 
2. e. which excite any combinations > Emple ideas 
united intimately by affociation ; alſo to explain, 
apor this foundation, the proper uſe of thoſe words, 
which have no ideas. For there are many words 
which are mere ſubſtitutes for other words, and 
many which' are only auxiliaries. Now it cannot 
be ſaid, that either of theſe have ideas, properly ſo 
called. And though it may ſeem an infinite and 
impoſſible taſk, thus to analyſe'the fignifications and 
uſes of words, yet, I fuppole this would not be more 
difficult, with the preſent philological and philoſo- 
phical helps to ſuch a work, 'than the firſt making of 
dictionaries and grammars, in the infancy of philo- 

logy. Perhaps it may not be. amiſs juſt to hint, in 
this place, that the fo following claffes compriſe 


— 


all 
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all the poſſible kinds into which words can be diſtin- 
guiſhed, agreeably to the plan here propoſed : 

1. Words which have ideas, but no definitions. 
2. Words which have both ideas and definitions. 
3. Words which have definitions, but no ideas. 
4. Words which have neither ideas nor defini- 
hon: is quite manifeſt, that words ſeen or heard, can 
raiſe no ideas in the mind, or vibrations in the 
brain, diſtin from their viſible and audible impreſ- 
ſions, except as fat as they get new powers from 
aſſociatipns, either incidental ones, or, ariſing from 
expreſs deſign, as in definitions; and therefore, that 
all other ways of conſidering words, beſides what is 
here ſuggeſted, are either falſe or imperfett. 

Con. 4. As ſimple ideas run into complex ones by 
aſſociation, ſo complex ideas run into decomplex 
ones by the ſame. But here the varieties of the aſſo- 
ciations, which increaſe with the complexity, hinder 
particular ones from being ſo cloſe and permanent, 
between the complex parts of decomplex ideas, as 
between the ſimple parts of complex ones: to which 
it is analogous, in languages, that the letters of words 
adhere cloſer together than the words of ſentences, 
both in writing and ſpeaking. 29 154 | 

Con. 5. The, ſimple ideas of ſenſation are not 
all equally and uniformly concerned in forming com- 
plex and decomplex ideas; i. e. theſe do not reſult - 
from all the poſſihle combinatians of twos, threes, - 
faurs, Sc. of all the fiwple ideas; but, on the con- 
trary, ſome ſimple ideas occur in the complex and 
e ones much oſtener than others: and the 
ame holds of particular combinations by twos, threes, 
Sc. and innumerable . combinations never occur at 
all in real life, and conſequently are never aſſociated 
into. complex or decomplex 'ideas. All which cor- 
reſponds to what happens in real languages; ſome 
letters, and combigations of letters, occur much 
8 | C 3 | | more 
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more frequently than others, and ſome combinations 
never occur at all. 

Cor. 6. As perſons who ſpeak the ſame language 
have, however, a different uſe and extent of words, 
ſo, tho” mankind, in all ages and nations, agree, in 
general in their complex and decomplex ideas, yet 
there are many particular differences in them ; and 
theſe differences are greater or leſs, according to 
the difference, or reſemblance, in age, conſtitution, 
education, profeſſion, country, age of the world, 
Sc. i. e. in their impreſſions and affociations. 

Cor. 7. When a variety of ideas are aſſociated 
together, the viſible idea, being more glaring and 
diſtinQ than the reſt, performs the office of a ſymbol 
to all the reſt. ſuggeſts them, and connects them to- 
gether. In this it ſomewhat reſembles the firſt letter 
of a word, or firſt word of a ſentence, which are 
often made uſe of to bring all the reſt to mind. 

Cor. 8. When objefts and ideas, with their moſt 
common combinations, have been often preſented to 


the mind, a train of them, of a conſiderable length, 


may, by once occuring, leave ſuch a trace, as to 
recur in imagination, and in minature, in nearly the 
ſame order and proportion as in this ſingle occur- 
rence. For ſince each of the particular impreſſions 
and ideas is familiar, there will want little more for 
their recurrency, than a ſew connecting links; and 
even theſe may be, in ſome meaſure, ſupplied by 
former ſimilar inſtances. Theſe conſiderations, when 
duly unfolded, ſeem to me ſufficient to explain the 
chief phenomena of memory; and it will be eaſily 
ſeen from them, that the memory of adults, and 
maſters in any ſcience, ought to be much more ready 
and certain than that of children and novices, as it 1s 
found to be in fact. | DOING 
Con. 9. When the pleaſure or pain attending any 
ſenſations, and ideas, is great, all the aſſociations 
belonging to them are much accelerated and * 
| 3 
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enced. For the violent vibrations excited in ſuch 
caſes, ſoon over-rule the natural vibrations, and leave 
in the brain a ſtrong tendency to themſelves, from 
a few impreffions. The aſſociations will therefore 
be cemented ſooner and ſtronger than in common 
caſes; which is found agreeable to the fa&. 

Cor. 10. As many words have complex ideas 
annexed to them, ſo ſentences, which are collettions 
of words, have colledtions of complex ideas, i. e. 
have decomplex ideas. And it happens, in moſt 
caſes, that the decomplex idea belonging to any ſen- 
tence, is not compounded merely of the complex 
ideas belonging to the words of it; but there are alſo 
many variations, ſome oppoſitions, and numberleſs 
additions. Thus propoſitions, in particular, excite, 

as ſoon as heard, aſſent or diſſent ; which aſſent and 
diffent conſiſt chiefly of additional complex ideas, 
not included in the terms of the propolition. And 
it would be of the greateſt uſe, both in the ſciences 
and in common life, thoroughly to. analyſe this 
matter, to ſhew in what manner, and by what ſteps, 
2. e. by what impreſſions and aſſociations, our aſſent 


and diſſent, both in ſcientifical and moral e 
a8 formed. 
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F RO P. 7. 


| 12 7 is reaſonable to think, that ſome (a) ideas 


may be as vivid as any ſenſation excited by 
the direct action of objetts. 


F% (5) complex ideas may conſiſt of fo many 
rts cocexiſtent and ſucceſſive, and theſe parts 
1 ib: alter and exalt one another, as that the re- 
-_ agitations in the medullary ſubſtance (c) may 
be equal to thoſe excited by objeQs impreſſed on 
the ſenſes. This proceſs may be farther favoured 
” a mixture of vivid real impreſſions among the 
eas, by the irritability of the medullary ſubſtance; 
by a previous diſpoſition to the (a) ideas to be 


excited, Sc. 


Con. 2. When the complex (e) ideas are _ 
exateed in degree, we are to conceive V) that they 
paſs into intellectual affeAions and paſſions. We 
are therefore to deduce the origin of the intellectual 
pleaſures and pains, which are the objetts of theſe 
affettions and paſſions, from the 8 here laid 
Open. N 

of 5 2. Since the preſent propoſition Anal the 
nature of the affections and will, in the ſame manner, 
and from the- ſame principles, as the ſixth does 
that of ideas, intellett, memory, and fancy, it fol- 


In THE ORIGINAL, 
(a) It is  reaſmaable to think, that ſome of the complex vibrations at- 


tending upon complex ideas, may be as vivid as any of the ſenſory 
vibrations excited by the direct attion of objefts. 


(5) Theſe complex vibrations may Saks, &c. 
(e) May no longer be miniature vibrations, but vivid ones, 


equal to thoſe, &c. 


(4) Vibrations to be excited, &c. 

(e) Miniature vibrations are thus exalted in degree, &c. 

Y That the correſponding complex ideas are proportionally 
exalted, and fo paſs, &c. 


lows, 
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lows, that all theſe are of the fame original and con- 
ſideration, and differ only in degree, or ſome acci- 
dental circumſtances. They are all deducible from 
the external impreſſions made upon the ſenſes, the 
veſtiges or ideas of theſe, and their mutual con- 
nexions by means of aſſociation, taken together, and 
operating on one another. 6 | 

Co. g. It follqws alſo from this propoſition, that 
the intellectual pleaſures and pains may be greater, 
equal, or leſs, than the ſenſible ones, according as 
each perſon unites more or fewer, more vivid or 
more languid (a) ideas, in the formation of his intel- 
leftual pleaſures and pains, Cc. 3 

Co R. 4. It is evident, that all the vibrations which 
belong to ideas, and intellectual affections, muſt reſide 
in the brain, or even in the moſt internal parts of it, 
not in the ſpinal marrow, or nerves. The brain is 
therefore the ſeat of the rational ſoul, i. e. of the ſoul, 


as far as it is influenced by reaſons and moral motives, 


even tho' we ſhould admit, that the ſpinal marrow 


and nerves are, in part, the ſenſorium, or the ſeat of 
the ſenſitive ſoul ; which is ſome argument, that this 


ought not to be admitted, but that the ſenſorium, 
in men at leaſt, ought to be placed in the internal 
UL REBEL. GC i... 

Cor. 5. It is of the utmoſt conſequence to mo- 
rality and religion, that the affections and paſſions 
ſhould be analyſed into their fimple compounding 
parts, by reverſing the ſteps of the aſſociations which 
concur to form them. For thus we may learn how 
to cheriſh. and improve good ones, check and root 
out ſuch as are miſchievous and immoral, and how to 
ſuit our manner of life, in ſome tolerable meaſure, 


to our intellectual and religious wants. And as this 


holds, in reſpett of perſons of all ages, ſo it is par- 


ie I Tux ORIGINAL, a 
(a) Miniature vibrations, in the formation, &. 
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ticularly true, and worthy of confideration, in reſpe& 
of children and youth. The world is, indeed, ſuf- 
ficiently ſtocked with general precepts for this pur- 
poſe, grounded on experience ; and whoſoever will 
follow theſe faithfully, may expect good general 
facceſs. However, the doctrine of aſſociation, when 


traced up to the firſt rudiments of underſtanding and 


affection, unfolds ſuch a ſcene as cannot fail both to 


inſtruct and alarm alt ſuch as have any degree of in- 


tereſted concern for themſelves, or of a benevolent 
one for others. It ought to be added here, that the 
doctrine of aſſociation explains alſo the riſe and pro- 
greſs of thoſe voluntary and ſemivoluntary powers, 
which we exert over our ideas, affections, and 
bodily motions (as I ſhall ſhew hereafter, prop. g.); 
and, by doing this, teaches us how to regulate and 
improve theſe powers. | 


Cox. 6. If beings of the ſame nature, but whoſe 
affections and paſſions are, at preſent, in different 


proportions to each other, be expoſed for an inde- 
finite time to the ſame impreſſions and affociations, 
all their particular differences will, at laſt, be over- 
ruled, and they. will become perfecly ſimilar, or 
even equal. They may alſo be made perfectly ſimilar, 
in a finite time, by a proper adjuſtment of the im- 
preſſions and aſſociations. | | 

Con. 7. Our original bodily make, and the im- 
preſſions and aſſociations which affect us in paſſing 
through life, are ſo much alike, and yet not the ſame, 
that there muſt he both a great general reſemblance 
amongſt mankind, in reſpett of their intellectual af- 
fections, and alſo many particular differences. | 


Con. 8. Some degree of ſpirituality is the neceſ- 


| * 
= x — 


Eonſequence of paſſing through life. The ſen- 
e pleaſures and pains muſt be transferred by aſſo- 
ciation more and more every day, upon things that 
afford neither ſenſible pleaſure nor ſenſible pain in 
themſelves, and ſo beget the intelletual pleaſures 


Cox. 


and pains. 


rr 
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Con. g. Let the letters a, ö, c, d, e, &c. repreſent 
= ſenſible pleaſures; x, y, and z, the ſenſible pains, 
nr to be only three in number ; and let us ſup- 
all theſe, both pleaſures and pains, to be equal 
2 one another : if now the ideas of theſe ſenſible 
pleaſures and pains be affociated together, according 
to all the poſſible varieties, in order to form intellec- 
tual pleaſures and pains, it is plain, that pleaſure muſt 
prevail in all the combinations of ſeven or more let- 
ters; and alſo, that when the ſeveral parts of theſe 
complex pleahures are ſufficiently united by aſſocia- 
tion, the pains which enter their compoſition will no 
longer be diſtinguiſhed ſeparately, but the reſulting 
mixed and complex pleaſures appear to be pure and 
ſimple ones, equal in quantity to the excels of plea- 
fure above pain, in each combination. Thus aſſo- 
ciation would convert a ſtate, in which pleaſure and 
pain were both perceived by turns, into one in which 
pure pleaſure alone would be perceived; at leaſt, 
| would cauſe the beings who were under its influence 
N to an indefinite degree, to approach to this laſt ſtate 
nearer than by any definite difference. Or, in other 
words, aſſociation, under the ſuppoſition of this co- 
rollary, has a tendency to reduce the ſtate of thoſe 
who have eaten of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, back again to a paradiſiacal os - Now, 
though the circumſtances of mankind are not the 
ſame with thoſe ſuppoſed in this corollary, yet they 
1 bear a remarkable Mcinblance thereto, during that 
| part of our exiſtence which is expoſed to our obſer- 
vation. For our ſenſible pleaſures are far more 
numerous than our ſenſible pains ; and tho' the pains 
be, in general, greater than the pleaſures, yet the ſum 
total of theſe ſeems to be greater than that of thoſe ; 
whenee the remainder, after the deſtruQtion of the 
| pains by the oppoſite and equal pleaſures, will be 
| pure pleaſure. 
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Cox. 10. The intellectual pleaſures and pains are 


as real as the ſenſible ones, being, as we have ſeen, 
nothing but the ſenſible ones variouſly mixed and 
compounded together. The intellectual pleaſures and 
pains are alſo all equally of a faQtitious and acquired 
nature. We muſt therefore eſtimate all our plea- 
ſures equally, by their magnitude, permanency, and 
tendency to procure others; and our pains in like 
manner. | FR | 
Cor. 11. The ſenſible pleaſures and pains have a 
oreater tendency to deſtroy the body, than the intel- 
lectual ones; for they are of a particular local nature, 
and ſo bear hard upon the organs which convey them. 
But the deſtruction of any one conſiderable part of 
the body is the deſtruction of the whole, from the 
ſympathy of the parts; whereas the intellectual plea- 
{ures and pains, being collected from all quarters, do 
not much injure any organ particularly, but rather. 
bring on an <quable gradual decay, of the whole me- 
dullary ſubſtance, and all the parts thereon depend- 
Con. 12. This propoſition, and its corollaries, 
afford ſome pleaſing preſumptions ; ſuch are, that 
we have a power of ſuiting our frame of mind to our. 
circumſtances, of corretting what is amiſs, and im- 
proving what is right: that our ultimate happineſs 
appears to be of a ſpiritual, not corporeal nature; 
and therefore that death; or the ſhaking off the 


groſs body, may not ſtop our progreſs, but rather 


render us more expedite in the purſuit of our true 
end: that aſſociation tends to make us all ulti- 
Ker ſimilar; ſo that if one be happy, all muſt ;. 
and, laſtly, that the ſame aſſociation may alſo be 
ſheun to contribute to introduce pure ultimate ſpi- 


ritual happineſs, in all, by a.direQ argument, as well 
as by the juſt mentioned inditect one. 
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SECS: 


Of muſcular motion, and its two kinds, 
automatic and voluntary ; and of the 
uſe of the doctrine of aſſociation, for 
explaining theſe reſpectively. 


PROPS, 


1 VV 


ed in the ſame general manner as ſenſation, 


and the perception ideas. 
Fe. firſt, ſenſation, the perception of ideas, and 


a locomotive faculty, i. e. muſcular motion, are 
the three moſt eminent marks of diſtindtion between 
the animal and vegetable world: therefore fince it is 
already found, that the two firſt are performed by the 
fame means, (a) there is ſome preſumption, that the 
laſt will not require a different one. 1 

Secondly, Of che two ſorts of motion, viz. auto- 


matie and voluntary, the firſt depends upon ſenſation, 


the laſt upon ideas, as I ſhall ſhew particularly here - 
after, and may appear, in general, to any one, upon 
a flight attention; whence it follows, that ſenſation, 
and automatic motion, muſt be performed in the 
ſame general manner, alſo the perception of ideas, 
and voluntary motion: and therefore, ſince ſenſa- 
tion and perception, the two antecedents, agree in 
their cauſes, automatic and voluntary motion, the 
wo conſequents, i. e. all the four muſt likewiſe. 


In Thg oRIGINALy 
(a) i. e. vibrations. | 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, It appears from the firſt and ſecond pro- 
poſitions, that the white medullary ſubſtance is the 
common inſtrument of ſenſation. + fag and motion; 
and this ſubſtance is uniform and continuous every- 
where. Hence it follows, that the ſubtle motions 
excited in the ſenſory nerves, and medullary ſub- 
ſtance of the brain, during ſenſation and intellectual 
perception, muſt, of whatever kind they be, paſs 
into the motory nerves; and when they are arrived 
there, it is probable, that they muſt cauſe the con- 
traction of the muſcles, both becauſe otherwiſe their 
arrival at the motory nerves would be ſuperfluous, 


and becauſe ſome ſuch ſubtle motions are required 
tor this purpoſe. | 


ROF, 9. 


The voluntary and ſemivoluntary motions are. 


deducible from afſoctatuon. 

F order to verify this propoſition, it is neceſſary 

to inquire, what. conne xions each automatic mo- 
tion has gained by aſſociation with other motions, 
with ideas, or with foreign ſenſations, ſo as to 
depend upon them, 1. e. ſo as to be excited no 
longer, in the automatic manner, but merely by the 
previous introduttion of the aſſociated motion, idea, 
or ſenſation. If it follows that idea, or ſtate of mind, 
(a) which we term the will, directly, and without our 
perceiving the intervention of any other idea, or of 
any ſenſation or motion, it may be called voluntary, 
in the higheſt ſenſe of this word. If the interven- 
tion of other ideas, or of ſenſations and motions (all 


? + In THE ORIGINAL, ; | 
(a) State of mind (i. e. ſet of compound vibratiuncles) which 


we term, &c. 


which 


—— 
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which we are to ſuppoſe to follow the will direclly) 
be neceſſary, it is imperfectly voluntary; yet ſtill it 
will be called voluntary, in the language of mankind, 
if it follow certainly and readily upon the interven- 
tion of a ſingle ſenſation, idea, or motion, excited 
by the power of the will: but if more than one of 
theſe be required, or if the motion do not follow 
with certainty and facility, it is to be eſteemed leſs ' 
and leſs voluntary, ſemivoluntary, or ſearce volun- 
tary at all, agreeably to the cireumſtances. Now, 
tf it be found, upon a careful and impartial inquiry, 
that the motions which occur every day in common 
life, and which follow the idea called the will, imme- 


' diately or mediately, perfectly or imperfectly, do 


this, in proportion to the number and degree of 
ſtrength in the aſſociations, this will be ſufficient au- 
thority for aſcribing all that we call voluntary in 
actions to aſſociation, agreeably to the purport of 
this propoſition. And this, I think, may be verified 
from facts, as far as it is reaſonable to expe, in a 
ſubject of inquiry ſo novel and intricate. 2 5 

In the ſame manner as any action may be rendered 
voluntary, the ceſſation from any, or a forcible re- 
ſtraint upon any, may be alſo, wz. by proper aſſo- 
ciations with the feeble vibrations in which inactivity 
conſiſts, or with the ſtrong aQtion of the antagoniſk 


muſcles. 


Aſter the actions, which are moſt perfectly volun- 
tary, have been rendered ſo by one ſet of aſſociations, 
they may, by another, be made to depend upon the 
moſt diminutive ſenſations, ideas, and motions, ſuck 
as the mind ſcarce regards, or is conſcious of; and 
which therefore it can ſcarce recolle& the moment 
aſter the action is over. Hence it follows, that aſſo- 
ciation not only converts automatic ations into 
voluntary, but voluntary ones into automatic. For 
theſe actions, of which the mind is ſcarce conſeious, 
and which follow mechanically, as it were, ſome 2 

0 cedent 
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cedent diminutive ſenſation, idea, or motion, and 
without any effort of the mind, are rather to be 
aſcribed to the body than the mind, i. e. are to be 
referred to the head of automatic motions. I ſhall 
call them automatic motions of the ſecondary kind, 
to diſtinguiſh them both from thoſe which are ori- 
3 automatic, and from the voluntary ones; and 
all now give a few inſtances of this double tranſ- 
mutation of motions, viz. of automatic into voluntary, 
and of voluntary into automatic. | 
The fingers of young children bend upon almoſt 
every impreſſion which is made upon the palm of the 
hand, thus performing the action of graſping, in the 
original automatic manner. (a) Aſter a ſufficient 
repetition of the motions which concur in this action, 
their ideas are aſſociated ſtrongly with other ideas, 
the moſt common of which, I ſuppoſe, are thoſe ex- 
cited by the fight of a favourite play-thing which the 
child uſes to graſp, and hold in his hand. He ought, 
therefore, according to the doctrine of affociation, to 
erform and repeat the action of graſping, upon 
E ſuch a play- thing preſented to his fight. But 
it is a known fact, that children do this. By pur- 
ſuing the ſame method of reaſoning, we may ſee 
hov, after a ſufficient repetition of the proper aſſo- 
ciations, the ſound of the words graſp, take, hold, 
&c. the fight of the nurſe's hand in a ſtate of con- 
traction, the idea of a hand, and particularly of the 
child's own hand, in that ſtate, and innumerable 
other aſſociated circumſtances, 2. e. ſenſations, ideas, 
and motions, will - put the child upon graſping, till, 
at laſt, that idea, or ſtate of mind which we may call 
the will to graſp, is generated, and ſufficiently aſſo- 


| IN THE ORIGINAL, | | 

(a) After a ſufficient repetition of the motory vibrations which 
concur in this action, their vibratiuncles are generated, and aſſo- 
ciated ſtrongly with other vibrations and vibratiuncles, the moſt 
common of which, &c. 


- 


ciated 
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_ ciated ith. dea e produce it inſtantaneouſly. 
It is gherefore peplectly voluntary in this caſe; and, 
by be innumerable gepetitions of it in this perfectly 
voluntary ſtate, it comes; at laſt, to ohtain a ſufficient 
connexion with ſo many diminutive ſenſations, ideas, 
and. motions, as to follow, them in the ſame manner 
as originally automazic; actions do the correſponding 
enfſations, and, confequently to, be automatic ſecon- 
darily. And, in the ſame manner, may all the 
actions performed with the hands be explained. all 
thoſe that are very ſimilar! in life paſſing from the 
original automatic ſtate. through the ſeyeral,degrees 
of voluntarineſs till they become perfefly voluntary, 
and then repaſſing through the ſame degrees in an 
inyerted order, till 5 5 become ſecondarily auto- 
mati on many occaſions, tho' ſtill perfettly voluntary. 
on ſome, viz. whenſoever an Pc, aft of che will 
18 exerted. | F | 

„I will, in the next place, give a e account of 
the manner in which we learn to ſpeak, as it may be 
deduced. from the foregoing propoſition. The new- 
born child is not able to produce a ſound at all, un- 
leafs the muſcles of the trunk and larynx be ſtimulated 
thereto; by the impreſſion; of pain on, ſome part of 
the body. As the bild advances; in age, the fre- 
quent returns of chis action facilitate it;: ſo; that it 
recurs ſrom lęſs andi leſs pains, from pleaſures, from 
mere ſenſations, and; :taſtly, from flight aſſociated 
carcumBlances,., in, the manner already explained. 
About the ſame time that this proceſs is thus far 
advanced, the muſole of ſpeech act occaſionally, 

various combinations, according to the, aſſociat 10 
of the (a) motions with each other. Suppoſe now 
the muſcles of ſpeech to abt. in theſe. combinations at 
the ſame time that ſound is produced from ſome 
agrecable preſiion; A nete ſenſation, or a e 


4 
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aſſociated cauſe, which mũſt be ſuppoſed to be often 
the caſe, fince it is fo obſervable, that young 
children, when in a ſtate of health and pleafire, 
exert a variety of actions at the Tame time. It is evi- 
dent, that an articulate ſound, or one approaching 
thereto, will foinetimes be produced by this conjoint 
action of the muſcles of the trunk, larynx, tongue, 
and lips; and that both theſe articulate ſounds, and 
marticulate ones, will often recur, from the recur- 
rence of the ſame accidental cauſes. Aſter they have 
recurred a ſufficĩem number ef times, the impreffion 
which theſe founds, articulate and inarticulate, make 
upon the ear, will become an affociated circumftance 
(for the child always hears himſelf ſpeak, at the Tame 
time that he exerts the action) Tifficietit to produce 
a repetition of them. And thus it is, that children 
repeat the fame ſounds over and ober again, for 
many ſucceſſions, the impreſſion of the laſt found 
upon the ear exciting a freſh one, and ſo on, till the 
organs be tired. It follows therefore, that if any of 
the attendants make any of the ſounds familiar to the 
child, he will be excited from this inipreſhon,' con- 
ſidered as an aſſociated circumſtance, to return it. 
But the attendants make articulate fotinds chiefly ; 
there will therefore be a conſiderable "balance in 
favour of ſach, and that of a growing nature: io 
that the child's articulate ſounds will be more and 
more frequent every day—his inarticulate ones grow 
into diſuſe. Suppoſe now, that he compounds 'thefe 
ſimple articulate ſounds, making complex ones, which 
approach to familiar words at ſome times, at others 
ſuch as are quite foreign to the words of his native 
language, and that the firſt get an ever-growing 

balance in their favour, from the cauſe juſt now taken 

notice of; alſo chat they are aſſociated with viſible 
objects, actions, &. and it will be eaſily ſeen, chat 
the young child ought, from the nature of aſſociation, 
to learn to ſpeak much in the ſame manner 1 * 

l | 3 oun 
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ſound in fact to do. Speech will alſo become a per- 
fetly. voluntary aftion, i. e. the child will be able to 
utter any word or ſentence propoſed to him by others. 
or or by hunk, from a mere ; exertion of the will, as 
as to graſp :, only here the introduttory cir- 
Ce; vix. the impreſſion of the ſound on the 
ear, the idea of this ſound. or the preceding motion 
in pronouncing the preceding word, is evident; and 
chereſore makes it probable, chat che fame thing 
takes place in other N In like manner, ſpeech, 
aſter it has been voluntary for. a due time, will be- 
come ſecondarily automatic, i. e. will follow aſſo- 
ciated circumſtances, 2 oy n exertion 
of the will. 
* 2 the account here | given of the aliens. of 
ER e eee we may underſtand in what 
rudiments are laid of that faculty of 
;mitdtien, dich is fo obſervable in young children. 
They ſee the aQtions of their own hands, and hear 
themſelves Hence the impreſſions made 
themſelves on their own eyes and ears become 
ed circuraſtances, and conſequently muſt, in 
due time, cxcite to the repetition of the actions. 
Hence like impreſſions made on their eyes and ears 
by others, will have che fame effeft; or, in other 
words,; they will learn to imitate. the aftions 
they ſee, and the ſounds which hear. 
la che ſame manner may be explained the evident 
powers which the will has over the ations of ſwal- 
lowing, breathing, coughing, and g the urine 
and faces, en r feeble an ett ones 


over A e ere ; and vomiting. As tothe 
bowels lance 


periſtaltic motion of the 
; Hap, are conſtant, they muſt be eq 5. 
aſſociated with every thing, i. e. 2 2. 
nothing, a few caſes excepted. T 
will therefore continue to move ſolely in the ori we 
automatic manner, duting the whole courſe of our 


| lives. However, may, perhaps, have 
D 2 ſome 
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ſome ſhare in keeping theſe motions/ and tſiat of ro- 
ſpiratibn, up for a time, hen tie uſual automatic 
cauſes arè deficient in an meaſures and may thus 
contribute to their: equability and conſtancy: It 
ſeems certain at leaſt. that here unequable and irrer 
gular motions of the heart and bowels are generated) 
and made do recur for a ſufficient number of times; 
from their ipeculiàr cauſes, in full:quantityp197hefs | 
degree of the ſame cauſes, Gr even an dere @raets 
AS will ſuffice to introduce them: afterwards? 
And the ſame thing may be obſerved of hyſterm uu 
epileptic fit. Theſe recur from leſs and lefs cauſes 
perpetually in the(fameotianngr;>ant:: For thefſame 
realons, as original automatic motions are Eonverted 
into voluntary dnesr: 9154 „nt „ ot 
I ill add one runſtance mor of ait nranſition of 
voluntary actio is into automatic cines Sfithefecondary: 
kind, in order to: małè thaicqprodeſs deaver, by hau 
ing ãt ſingly lin view. Euppeſeearperfomixho has 4 
perfettlyovdluntary.command ovepthisfingers, tobe 
gin to learn day upon the tharpfichord': theifirſt 
ſtep is to me hib fingers from to key, h A 
ſlow motion 3 notes, and exertingan 
expreſs att of volition in eve Sarwar" '! BytUegreed 
the motions cling to one 2another} ind te/theoms 
preſſions of the notes, in the way of affociaton der = 
often mentioned, the acts of vofitiom growarg left 
and leſs expreſs: all the time, till at laſt they become 
evaneſcent and imperceptible. For an expert per- 
former will play from notes, or ideas laid up. in the 
memory, or from the connexion of the ſeveraleom-· 
plex parts of the decomplex motions, ſome or all; 
and, at the: ſame: time, carry on à quite different 
| train of thoughts in his mind, or even hold a con- 
N verſation with another. Whencewe may conclude; 
; that the Fe DN 6B the Sandner we. Os 
91 ou! 2 * $174 Illi: 
(a) From the a. & . 25 1 us mY 
; 21 to thoſe motory ones which follow, . . 
0 | _— whic 
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which pregadeb to thoſe which: fbllow; is as ready and 
direct. o as Ir rom the ſenſory vibrations to the original 
automatic motions ctreſponding to them: and con- 
ſequently, that there is nO intervention of the idea, 
on. tate of mind; called will. At leaſt, the doctrine 
of afſgciation Favours, this, andi the fact. ſhews, that 
there is no pergeptle intervention, nee of wile 
wh are conſcious. 1 © 
And thus, we are, enabled to account * all the 
ractions of the, human body, upon principles which, 
tho they may be fictitious, are, at leaſt, clear and 
intelligible. 7The: dodtine of - vibrations explains 
all the original automatic motions, that of aſſociation, 
the voluntary and ſecondarily automatic ones. And. 
i the doctrine of aſſociation be founded in, and 
Jerlacible from, that / of vibrations, / then all the ſen- 
ſations, ideas, and motions, of all animals, will be 
conduRted, according 0 the vibrations of the ſmall 
medullary particles. Let the reader examine this 
hypotheſis 72 the facts, and judge for himſelf. There 
are innumerable things, which, when, properly dil- 
cuſſed, will be ſufficient teſts of it. It will be neceſ- 
ſary, in examining the motions, carefully to diſtin- 
guiſh the automatic ſtate from the voluntary one, 
and to remember, that the firſt 1 is not to be found 
pure, except in the motions of the new-born infant, 
or ſuch as are FISIFS 10 ſome violent: irritation or 
Ain, ror bl 8 r 
Con. 1. The . not the fpinal.n marrow, Or 
nerves, is the ſeat of the foul, as far as it preſides 
over the voluntary motions. For the efficacy of 
the motory vibratjuncles depends .chiefly. on that 
part of them which is excited within the brain. 
Con, 2. The hypotheſis here prapoſed;is. diame- 
tically. oppoſne; to that of Stall, and his followers, 
hey ſuppoſe all anir Sebi to he voluntary in 
their original ſtate, whereas this bypothe is ſuppoſes 
hem all 49 as i firſt,17. e.  inyghunta ny, 
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and to become voluntary afterwards by degrees. 
However, the Staklians agree with * | 
the near relation of theſe two forts of motion to ea 


other, as alſo concerning the tranſition (or rather 


return, according to my hypotheſis) of voluntary 


motions into involuntary ones, or into thoſe which I 
call ſecondarily automatic. As to final cauſes, 
which are the chief ſubjeQ of inquiry amongſt the 
Stahlians, they are, without doubt, every-where con- 
ſulted, in the ſtructure and functions of the 8 ; 
they are alſo of great uſe ſor diſcovering the efficient 
ones. But then they ought not to be put in the 
place of the efficient ones; nor ſhould the ſearch after 


the efficient be baniſhed from the ſtudy of phyfic, 


ſince the power of the phyſician, ſuch as it is, exte 
to theſe alone. Not to mention, that the knowledge 
of the efficient cauſes is equally uſeful for diſcoverin 

the final, as may appear from many parts of theſe 
obſervations. A e ee 1 
Con. 3. It may sfford the reader ſome entertain- 
ment, to compare wy . hypotheſis with what Des 


Cartes and Leibnitz have. advanced, concerning ani- 


mal motion, and the connexion between the ſoul and 
body. My general plan bears a near relation to 


theirs. And it ſeems not improbable to me, that 


Des Cartes might have had ſucceſs in the execution 


of his, as propoſed in the beginning of his treatiſe on 
man, had he been furniſhed with a proper aſſemblage 
of facts from anatomy, phyfiology, pathology, an 
_ philoſophy, in general. Both Leibnmitz's pre- eſtabliſn 


rmony, and Malebranche's ſyſtem of oecaſional 


| cauſes, are free from that great difficulty of ſup- 


oſing, according to the ſcholaſtic ſtem, that the 
Foul, an immaterial ſubſtance, exerts and receives 
a real phyſical influence upon and from the body, 
2 material ſubſtance. And the reader may obſerv 


that the hypotheſis here propoſed ſtands clear alſo 


this difficulty. If be admits the fimple caſe of the 


connexion 
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connexion between the ſoul and body, in reſpett of 
ſenſation, as it is laid down in the firſt propoſition; 
and only ſuppoſes, that there is a change made in 
the. medullary ſubſtance, proportional and corre- 
ſpondent to every change in the ſenſations; the 
odrine of vibrations, as here delivered, undertakes 
to account for all the reſt, the origin of our ideas and 
motions, and the manner in which both the ſenſa- 
tions and theſe are performed. : 

Cox. 4. I will here add Sir Iſaac Newton's words, 
concerning fenfation and voluntary motion, as the 
occur at the end of his Principia, both becauſe they 


firſt led me into this hypothefis, and becauſe they 


'1D 


flow from it as a corolfary. He affirms then, 
chat all ſenſation is performed, and alſo the limbs 
4 of animals moved in a voluntary manner, by the 
« power and attions of a certain yery ſubtle ſpirit, 
'* 2, e. by the vibrations of this ſpirit, propagated 
through the ſolid capillaments of the nerves from 
<« the external organs of the ſenſes to the brain, and 
from the brain imo the muſcles.” 

Cox. 5. It follows, from the account here given 
of the voluntary and ſemivoluntary mations, that we 
muſt get every day voluntary and ſemivoluntary 
pawers, in reſpe& of our ideas and affections. Now 
this conſequence of the doftrine of affociation is alſo 
agreeable to the fact. Thus we have a volun 
power of attending to an idea for a ſhort time, 
recalling one, of recolleQing a name, a fact, Sc. a 
ſemivoluntary one of quickening oy reſtraining af- 
ſektions already in motion, and a moſt perfeQly vo- 
luntary one of exciting moral motives, by reading, 
refletion, GC. TY 5 
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FL follows, from the hypotheſis here propoſed, 


concerning the voluntary motions, that a 

power of obtaining pleaſure, and removing 

pam, will be generated early in children, 
and increaſe afterwards every day. _ . 


F O R the motions which are previous and ſub- 
ſervient to the obtaining of pleaſure, and the re- 
moval of pain, will be much more frequent, from the 
very inſtant of birth, than thoſe which occaſion pain. 
The number alſo of the firſt will be perpetually in- 
creaſing. of the laſt decreaſing. Both which poſitions 
may be evinced by the following arguments: 
Firſt, The pleaſures are much more numerous 
than the pains. Hence the motions which are ſub- 
ſervient to them are much more numerous alſo. 
Secondly, The , affociated, circumſtances of the 
pleaſures are many more in number than the, plea- 
Jures themſelves. But theſe circumſtances, after a 
ſufficient . aſſociation, vill be able to excite the mo- 
tions ſubſervient to the pleaſures, as well as theſe 
themſelves. And this will greatly augment the me- 


* 


thods of obtaining pleaſure. 


a ein 07 ass 
4 Thirdly, It favours the ,politian; here advanced, 


that the motions ſubſervient to pleaſure are of a mo- 
derate nature; and therefore,” that they can be ex- 
cited with the more caſe, both in an automatic and 


- 1 


= Fourthly, The pains, and conſequently the mo- 
tions ſubſervient to them, are few, and of a violent 
nature. Theſe motions are alſo various, and there- 
fore cannot be united to objects and ideas with con- 
ſtancy and ſteadineſs; and, which is moſt to be re- 
garded, they end, at laſt, from the very make of the 
body, in that ſpecies of motion which 8 

moſt 
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moſt to remove or aſſwage the pain. This ſpecies 
therefore, ſince it recurs the moſt frequentiy. and 
continues longeſt; muſt be confirmed by aſſociation, 
to the excluſion of the reſ. 
Cg. 1. Many changes in the actions of young 
children, very difficult to be explained, according to 
the uſual method of conſidering human actions, 
appear to admit of a ſolution from this propoſition. 
Theſe changes are ſuch as tend to the eaſe, conve- 
nience, pleaſure, of the young child; and they are 
ſufficiently obſervable in the tranſition of the origi- 
nally automatic actions into voluntary ones, as 
matters of fact, whatever be determined concerning 
their cauſe. I ſhall therefore refer to them occa- 
ſionally, in the courſe of theſe papers, as allowed 
matters of fact. | 
Cor. 2. It ſeems alſo, that many very complex 
propenſities and purſuits, in adults, by which they 
ſeek their own pleaſure and happineſs, both expli- 
citly and implicitly, may be accounted for, upon the 
Jame, or ſuch-like principles. TY 
Cor. g. To fimilar cauſes we muſt alſo refer that 
propenſity to excite and cheriſh grateful ideas and 
affections, and trains of theſe, which is ſo obſervable 
in all mankind. However, this does not hold in fo 
ſtrict a manner, but that ungrateful trains will pre- 
ſent themſelves, and recur on many occaſions, and 
particularly whenever there 1s a morbid, and ſome- 
what painful, ſtate of the medullary ſubſtance. 
Cox. 4. Since Godis the ſource of all good, and 
conſequently muſt at laſt appear to be ſo, i. e. be 
aſſociated with all our pleaſures, it ſeems to follow, 
even from this propoſition, that the idea of God, 
and of the ways by which his goodneſs and happineſs 
are made manifeſt, muſt, at laſt, take place of, and 
abſorb all other ideas, and he himſelf become, accord- 
ing to the language of the ſcriptures, all m all. 
Cox. 
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HIT Fon. and its corollaries, 
y general ; perhaps new, inſtances 
of the — 4 of efficient — final cauſes. 

Cor. 6. The agreement of the doftrines of vibra- 
tions and affociation, both with each other, and with 
ſo great a _— of the phænomena of the body and 
W ſtrong argument os their 


Cor. 5. This 


afford ſome 
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Containing the application abs attic 


of aſſociation lo each o "the ſenſations 
and. motions, in Particular, „ 


SECT. I. 
Of the ſenſe of feng. 
PROP. 11. 


The 22 e 
e of the Jeat of im e/fions made on 
N 5 IE 


HEN we apply the parts of curiboties i to 

each other, particularly our hands to the 

ſeveral parts of the furface of our bodies, we excite 
vibrations in both parts, viz. both in the hands, and 
in that part of the ſurface which we touch. Suppole 
the hand to paſs over the ſurface gradually, and the 
firſt impreſſion will remain the ſame, while the laſt 
alters perpetually, becauſe the vibrations belo nd by 

to the laſt are excited in different nerves, an 

wal nee enter the brain, or ſpinal marrow, 2 
different parts. And this difference in the laſt im- 
28 or its vibrations, correſponding always to 
1 * on which the impreſſion is made, vill at laſt 
8 to determine immediately what part of our 
bodies we touch; i. e. what is the diſtance of the 
part touched from the mouth, noſe, ſhoulder, elbow, 
or ow remarkable part, conſidered as a fixed point. 


For 
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For by paſſing frequently from the mouth, noſe, Oc. 
to the part under conſideration, child iſqren Learn this 
Yeu early, * Fibo attengling o it at all expli- 
Cit 
Ligbt. alſo helps us to judge of this diſtance in the 

parts, which are frequently expoſed. to view; arid this 
in proportion to that frequency. 

Let de ſuppoſe then, Wat we are able to determine 
at once e external parts of our bodies we touch, 
i. e. to determine how it is ſituated in reſpe& of the 
other parts, and to ſhew the correſponding part in 
the body of another perſon; it will follow, that if a 
like impreſſio be made not by our own hand, but b 
that of another,” or by any foreign body, we ſhall 
know at once the part on which it is made. We 
ſhall alſo, ſuppofihg us arrived at a ſufficient degree 
of voluntary power over the muſcles, be able at on | 
to put our hand N wag Part on which the inp 
fion is made. * * 
y degrees we ſhall lng to,  dillivgidh: rt: 
not only when an impreſſion like the gentle ones of 
our hands is made upon it, but alſo hen &vivid, 
rude, or painful one is. For, firſt, all impreffions 
made upon the ſame part agree in this. whatever be 
their differences as to kind and degree, that they 
enter by the ſame nerves, and at the ſame part of 
the brain, and ſpinal marrow, Secondly, we im- 
preſs a great variety of ſenſations ourſelves by: our 
bands, accordingly as they are hot or cold; by fric- 
tion, ſcratching, &c. and moſt, impreſſions; from fo- 
reign bodies will bear ſome reſemblance to ſome of _ 
theſe. ' Thirdly, we often, ſee upon, what part im, 
preſſions from foreign bodies are made. Fourthly, 
when they leave permayent- eftefts, as im wounds 
burns, Sc. we always, examine hy feeling, here 
the impreſſion was made. 04 
No from all theſe things aid together it follows, 
mat in itchings from an internal cauſe, and: in im- 


preſſions 
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prefiiansawheve meither our chand nor eye giveus 
an information, ie ſhallg>however, bi-iable to de- 
termin at dnce with tolarable accuracy / What exter- 
naltpart is affected / fand to put our hand upon it. ſo 
4s1tcoconfiemiour-preſem judgment) and cender our 


1 Hand voluntary-power, mote certain 
and reamyae e:ſhalkratfo do this maſt / rr adily in 
che ſee and feel moſt frequently. the 
Nandi bt Ince)! leſs ſo, drteris paribus, in thoſe 
2 and leaſt ſo, Where ée never 
ke and ſeldom touch ãt. At leaſt this ſeems 
to ceſulll from the weoty in But it: is to be obſeryed. 
that ad nught toche tried chiefly n children. For 
in aults the ſeveral degrees approach more to per- 
ferttohgnniiqezo'an: equality mog ihemſelles. 29110 
153qqs i 219! $0 MIBG at D384} 5 Dalat ni DOE 
> wont % P R.O P 126 Sd ni od 
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Fo'explinincin what: manner, and 


agree, aue arel enabled to judge ce feat f 
aner hat fains.” 12 214.47 ont vim 1619! vlg 9115 
n TIIX® 2413 I: $25 | YE . ahi {11151042 10 10 * 


1E NE may obſerve oY l 


"ſex or ſeal the internal parts, ſuch as He lungs, 
; inteſtines, liver, kidneys, Dhladder ow? 
Sele can have no diteci infcrmcki 0 lp Aft ita 


ner"explainted under the foregbing prdpofiten n 
* Seeondly; Since all pains diffuſe an Anexeaſelef 
vibrations into the neighbouring parts, che incteaſed | 
vibrations in the external parts ariſing from internal 
pains, will be a groſs general drecuen, Sloſas tœde- 
termine the feat of the pain within Srolptimits;” in 
reſpect of ſuperior and inferior, anterior and e 
right and lefr. Melg ng ene A N 
9 : Thirdly, Preſfing the external parts, ſo ds to 
ment er Allevinte the internal pain, muſt contfibues 


alſo. Moch * 28 4990 £49 11903 ois DAS 
e Since all he internal parts inthe thorax 
MOUSTIOT? 


and 


pains in the 
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nerve; "Which communicates!: with each vertebral 
pair, it follows that che internal pains will {end vibra- 


tons up to the ſpinal marrow, which will enter in at 


the ſame parts of it, as the vibrations from external 
MN the ae tme it 


appears: from the many gungliuns, Plexuſes, and 


communications of nerves in the forum 


alſo from the origin and diſtribution of that neivd of 
the cauda equinu, that this can be e 


direction; and that the great 
leber influences/from theſe: cauſes, lb m 
running of vibrations along membranes and from 
their, fixing particularly in nervous parts, or extreme 
ones, will give occaſion to many deceptions here, 
and in certain caſes make the pain © felt, 3. e. a 
to be, in parts at à cahliderable ſtance from the 


* of the diſorder. 
Fifthly,, Suppoſe the patient to men ty uf exter- 


rl pole e 


183 When the 8 had 3 peri- 
ence of the fame kind of internal pains, or of different 
ones, he deſcribes more exatlly, and alſo gets certain. 
fixed points, to which he refers his pains. 

Eightly, Anatomiſts and phyſicians may ſometimes 

udge with great exadneſs in their own gaſes, having 
beat a knowledge of the parts, and their upStons, 


and alſo their own feelings, to guide them. 


"This bj 'delerves a particular and accurate. EX- 


amination, 
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amination, it being df great tohſſequence to be able 
to diſcover the ſeat and cauſe proxime of the diſtemper; 
from the complaints of the patient, and from the pre- 
vious, concomntant, and conſequent circumſtances,” I 
hope theſe two propoſitions may caſt Tame light upon 
it. RAS: > $5. Ki N renn ee, | 


Here ve may add an obfervation deductible from 
the doArine'df, aſſociation ; vir. as we learn by de- 
rees, from Ifhpreſſions made on the ſurfaces of our 
bodies, to attend particularly to the ſenſations im- 
preſſed on, or exiſting in each at pleaſure, i. e. 
to maginy the vibrations which take pl; 1 hy: 
after qiſorders in the internal parts, the aſſociated 
eircumſtances ſeem often to renew the painful vibra- 
tions there, and to occaſion either the return of the 
like difordet, or ſome other; at leaft to have a con- 
Gderable ſhare in theſe effects, when produced by 
their cauſes in an inferior degree. Thus diforders in- 
the bowels, cauſed at firſt by acrid impreſſions, lay 

the foundation for a return of like diſorders on leſs 

occaſions. Thus women that have often miſcarried, 
ſeem to irritate the muſcular fibres of the uterus by 
the recolleQion of the aſſociated circumſtances, ant 


{© to diſpoſe themſelves to miſcarry more than aceord- 
ing to the mere bodily tendency ; fear and congern 
having alſo a great influence here. All this will be 
farther illuſtrated by what follows under the next 
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Toe nin what manthey;” "and do what Alen 
Fes, | the pleaſures and” Pains of feetngr conꝰ 


, according to the doftr ime of afloein- 
to e Dean "of our intelle gerda, 


ere rs bbs yam 237 2 = 


I. foll Gs fri th the for count of ter power 
"of Feaving t ace and f 50 tion,” that: all A de 
pains from Intenſe Beat and cd ecündb, inflains 
mations, Seeg will leave à pee in the nervous 
bees 35 q its dere Vibrations of the Time" 
nt K aſs miniktiife vibrations will be ex- 
ca r. A. y the aflociated circümſtances. That 
is to ſay! appearance'bf 'the®fite, or of à knife; 
eh in ee hke t thöſe in which the 
child was Þittntor” cut, il Taiſe tp in the child's 
eee Rem! painful vibrations" the ſame Rind 
wich, büt'leſs In degree' chati, i thoſe Which the actual 
urn or wound lay: 19191 & 101 Baut, 21; 
By degrees theſe di gr mnt will > tratsfdfrech 
upon the werd and other y os,” which denote 
theſe and ſuchi Aike eiche arid circumſtatees- > Hows 
ever, as the diffiifion'is? greater; the pain transferred | 
from: a ſingle cauſe muſt betome Jeſs. But then, ſince 
a" great variety of” partiemar miniatures are trans- 
ferred upon each rh, finee allo the words expreſ- 
ſing the ſeveral pains of feeling affect each other by: 
various aſſociations, and each of them transfers a 
miniature of its own miniature upon more general 
words, Sc. it comes to paſs at laſt, that the various 
verbal and other ſymbols of the pains of feeling, alſo 
of other pains bodily and mental, excite a compound 
vibration formed from a variety of miniatures, which 
exceeds ordinary actual pains in ſtrength. "Theſe 
compound vibrations will alſo have a general reſem- 
blance, and particular differences in reſpect of each 
other. 


It 
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It follows therefore a priori, as one may ſay, and 
by a ſynthetic kind of demonſtration, that, admitting 
the powers of leaving traces, and of aſflociation, 
compound or mental pains will ariſe from ſimple 

bodily ones by means of words, ſymbols, and aſſo- 

ciated circumſtances, And they ſeem to me to an- 
{wer in kind and degree to the facts in general. If, 
farther, we admit the doctrine of vibrations, then 
theſe compound mental pains will ariſe from, or be 
attended by, violent vibrations in the nervous ſyſtem, 
and particularly in the brain. | 

Agreeably to this account, we may obſerve, that 
the mere words denoting bodily pains, though not 
formed into propoſitions or threatenings, aftett chil- 
dren. However, ſince there happen daily aſſocia- 
tions of the mere words with freedom and ſecurity, 
and of propoſitions and threatenings with ſufferings, 
children learn by degrees to confine their fear, ſor- 
row, Sc. to thoſe things which are eſteemed the 
genuine figns, reaſons, cauſes, Sc. of ſufferings. 
This is the caſe in general ; but there are great par- 
ticular differences both in children and adults; which 
E. if accurately purſued, would probably not only 

e conſiſtent with, but even confirm and illuſtrate, 
the doctrine of aſſociation. ; 

And we may conclude upon the whole, ſince the 
pains of feeling are far more numerous and violent 
than thoſe of all the other ſenſes put together, that 
the greateſt part of our intellectual pains are de- 
ducible from them. | 80 0 
In like manner the pleaſutes of an agreeable 
warmth, and refreſhing coolneſs, when we are cold 
or hot reſpectively, of gentle friction and titillation, 
leave traces of themſelves, which by aſſociation are 
made to depend upon words, and other ſymbols. 
But theſe pleaſures, being faint and rare in compa- 
riſon of others, particularly of thoſe of taſte, have 
: *. 


but 
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but a ſmall ſhare in forming the intellectual pleaſures, 
Titillation may perhaps be excepted. For laughter, 7 
which ariſes from it, is a principal pleaſure in young 7&8 
children, and a principal ſource of the other plea- g 
ſures, particularly of thoſe of ſociality and benevo- | 
lence. Farther, ſince the miniatures left by the RR 
pains of feeling muſt in ſome caſes be faint originally, 9 
in others decline from the diffuſion, the faintneſs of 1 
the aſſociation, c. theſe miniature pains will often 
fall within the limits of pleaſure, and conſequent! 

become ſources of intellectual pleaſure ; as in recol- 
letting certain pains, in ſeeing battles, ſtorms, wild 
beaſts, or their pictures, or reading deſcriptions of 


them. 2 
PD R OP. 14. 

To give an account of the ideas generated by 
tangible impreſſions. 


HEE it may be obſerved, firſt, that the very 
words, burn, wound, &c. ſeem even in adults, 
though not formed into propoſitions, or heightened 
by a conjunction of circumſtances, to excite, for the 
moſt part, a perception of the diſagreeable kind; 
however, ſo faint in degree, that it may be reckoned 
amongſt the number of ideas, agreeably to the defi- 
nitions given in the introduttion. | 
Secondly, the words expreſſing the pleaſures of 
this ſenſe are probably attended with perceptions, 
though {till fainter in degree. Theſe perceptions 
may therefore be called the ideas belonging to thoſe 
words. | WES 
Thirdly, the words moiſt, dry, ſoft, hard, fmooth, 
r0ugh, can ſcarce be attended with any diſtinguiſhable 
vibrations in the fingers, or parts of the brain 
correſponding thereto, on account of the faintneſs. of 
7 be 
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the original impreſſions, and the great varieties of 
them; however, analogy leads us to think, that ſome- 
thing of this kind muſt happen in a low degree. But 
when the qualities themſelves are felt, and the appro- 
priated vibrations raiſed, they lead by aſſociation to 
the words expreſſing them; and thus we can diſtin- 
guiſh the ſeveral tangible qualities from each other 
by the differences of their vibrations, and declare in 
words what each 1s. | 
Fourthly, the vibrations excited in the ſenſe of 
feeling by motion, diſtance, and figure, are ſo faint, 
and fo various, that neither theſe words, nor any 
related expreſſions, can be ſuppoſed to excite any 
miniature vibrations in this ſenſe. Yet ſtill, upon 
feeling motions and figures, and paſſing over 
diſtances; the differences of vibrations from preſſure 
and muſcular contraction, i. e. from the vis inertiæ 
of our own bodies, or of foreign matter, ſuggeſt to 
us the words expreſſing theſe, with their varieties, by 
aſſociation. | 
Fifthly, the great extent of the ſenſe of feeling 
tends. to make the miniatures fainter, eſpecially as 
far as the external parts are concerned ; and would 
probably have ſo powerful an effect upon the minia- 
tures raiſed in the internal parts, as to make them 
by oppoſing deſtroy one another, did not all the im- 
preſſions of the ſame nature, v:z. all thoſe from heat, 
from cold, from friction, Sc. by whatever external 
part they enter, produce nearly the ſame effett upon 
the brain. Whence the ſeveral miniatures left by 
8 impreſſions of the ſame kind muſt 
rengthen one another in the internal parts, at the 
ſame time that they obliterate one another in the ex- 
ternal ones. However, where a perſon has ſuffered 
much by a particular wound, ulcer, Sc. it ſeems 


according to the theory, that an idea of it ſhould be 
"et E 2 leſt 
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left in the part affected, or correſponding region Wy 


the brain, or ſpinal marrow. 

Sixthly, the viſible ideas of the bodies which im- 
preſs the ſeveral ſenſations of feeling upon us, are, 
like all other viſible ones, ſo vivid and definite, that 
they mix themſelves with, and ſomewhat obſcure, the 
moſt vivid ideas of: feeling, and quite overpower the 
faint ones. Sight communicates to us at once the 
ſize, ſhape, and colour of objetts ; feeling cannot do 
the laſt at all, and the two firſt only in a tedious way ; 
and is ſcarce ever employed for that purpoſe by thoſe 
who ſee. Hence perſons born blind mult have far 
more vivid and definite ideas of feeling than others. 
An inquiry into their real experiences would greatly 
contribute to corrett, illuſtrate, and improve, * 
theory of ideas, and their allociations, 
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s E C T. II. 
Of the Senſe of Taſte. 
NOF. 13. 


To examine how far the changes generally made 
in the taſte, in paſſing from infancy to old 
age, are agreeable to the dottrines of Vir a- 
ions and afſocration. 


OME of thefe changes are, 6b ita: 

That ſweets generally grow leſs and leſs agree- 
| ne and ſometimes eyen dfagreeable, or nauſeous 
at la FM a 

That aſtringent, acid, and ſpirituous Kquids; which 
0 diſp teaſe at firſt, afterwards become highly grateful. 

T hat even bitters and acrids firſt loſe their offen- 
five qualities, and after a ſufficient repetition give a 
reliſh to our aliment. 

And that many particular foods and medicines be- 
come either extremely picalant or diſguſting, from 
aſſociations with faſhion, joy, hope of advantage, 
hunger, the pleaſures of chearful converſation, &c. 
85 wich fickneſs, vomitings, gripings, fear, ſorrow, 

3 

Nov, in order to account for theſe changes, we 
may conſider the following things. 
Firſt, that the organs become leſs and leſs ſenſible 
by age, from the growing calloſity and rigidity of all 
the parts of animal bodies. The pleaſant favours 
may therefore be expetted to become leſs pleaſant, 
and the moderately diſagreeable ones to fall down 
vithin the limits of pleaſure, upon this account. 

| Secondly, the diſpoſition to vibrations in the or- 
San and correſponding part of the brain muſt alſo 
E 3 receive 


** 
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receive ſome alteration by the frequent repetition of 
impreſſions. For though this returns, at a proper diſ- 
tance from each meal. to its former ſtate, within an 
indefinite diſtance, as one may ſay; yet ſome differ- 
ence there probably is, upon the whole, which, in a ſuf- 
ficient length of time. amounts to a perceptible one. 
However, wemuſt alſo ſuppoſe on the other hand, that 
the make of the nervous ſyſtem ſets ſome bounds to 
this gradual alteration in the diſpoſition to vibrate ; 
elſe the taſte would be much more variable than 1t 1s, 
and continue to change more after adult age, chan it 
is found to do ih fatt. It may perhaps change faſter 
in the uſe of a high diet than of a low one; which 
would be an evidence of the reality of the -caufe 
here aſſigned. + THEN af 
Thirdly, the pleaſant and painful impreſſions which 
particular foods and medicines make upon the ſto- 
mach, always either accompany the taſte, or follow it 
in a ſhort time; and by this means an aſſociation is 
formed, whereby the dirett pleaſantneſs or nauſeouſ- 
neſs of the taſte is enhanced, if the impreſſions upon 
the tongue and ſtomach be of the ſame kind; or di- 
miniſhed, and perhaps overpowered, and even con- 
verted into its oppoſite, if they be of different kinds. 
For if the two impreſſions A and B, made upon the 
tongue and ſtomach reſpectively, be repeated toge- 
ther for a ſufficient number of times, 6 will always 
attend A upon the firſt moment of its being made. If 
therefore B be of ſuch a magnitude as to leave a 
trace b ſufficiently great. the addition of this trace 5 
to A, the impreſſion made upon the tongue, may 
produce all the changes in it above-mentioned, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral natures and proportions. 
This follows from the doctrine of aſſociation, as it 
takes place in general ; but here the free propagation 
of vibrations from the ſtomach to the mouth, along 
the ſurface of the membranes, . a particular 
force. Inlike manner a filagree® e taſte, by being 
| ME Olten 
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often mixed with a pleaſant one, may at laſt become 
pleaſant alone, and vice verſa: hunger and ſatiety 
may alſo, by being joined with particular taſtes, con- 
tribute greatly to augment or abate their: reliſh, 
And I believe it is by the methods of this third kind, 
wa the chief and moſt uſual changes in the taſte are 
made, 7 — 5 

Fourthly, the changes which are made by aſſocia- 
tions with mental pleaſures and pains, or bodily ones 
not belonging to this organ, as with fine colours, 
muſic, c. receive a like explication as the.laft 
mentioned inſtances of aſſociations. Here the plea- 
ſure excited in the eye or car over-rules the taſte at 
firſt : afterwards we may ſuppoſe the organ to be fo 
altered by degrees, in reſpett of the diſagreeable taſte 
from its frequent impreſſion, or other caule, as to 
have the ſolution of continuity no longer occaſioned 
by its action. It is probable alſo, that evaneſcent 
padde of ſight and hearing, at leaſt pleaſant vibra- 
tions in the parts of the, brain correſponding to theſe 
two organs, accompany theſe taſtes ever after- 
wards, ; A 

It may be obſerved here, that the defire of par- 
ticular foods and liquors is much more influenced by 
the aſſociated circumſtances, than their taſtes, it be- 
ing very common fortheſe circumſtances, 3 


the ſight or ſmell of the food or liquor, to preva 


againſt men's better judgment, diretting them to for- 
bear, and warning them of the miſchiets likely to ariſe 
from ſelf. indulgence. 
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PROP, 16. 


To explain in what manner, and to what de- 

| gre, pleaſant and unpleaſant taſtes contri- 

ute, according to the doctrine of aſſociation, 
10 form our intellectual pleaſures and pains. 


HE pleaſures of the taſte, confidered as ex- 
1 tending itſelf from the mouth through the 
whole alimentary duct, are very conſiderable, and 
frequently repeated ; they muſt therefore be one 
chief means, by which pleaſurable ſtates are intro- 
duced into the brain, and nervous ſyſtem, Theſe 
pleaſurable ſtates muſt, after ſome time, leave mini- 
atures of themſelves, ſufficiently ſtrong to be called 
up upon flight occaſions, v:z. from a variety of aſſo- 
ciations with the common viſible and audible obzetts, 
and to illuminate theſe, and their ideas. When 
groups of theſe miniatures have been long and 
cloſely connected with particular objects, they coa- 
leſce into one complex idea, appearing, however. 
to be a fimple one; and fo begin to be transferred 
upon other objects, and even upon taftes back again, 
and ſo on without limits. And from this way of rea- 
ſoning it may now appear, that a great part of our 
intellectual pleaſures are ultimately deducible from 
thole of taſte ; and that one principal final cauſe of 
the greatneſs and conſtant recurrency of theſe plea- 
ſures, from our frſt infancy to the extremity of old 
age, is to introduce and keep up pleaſurable ſtates 
in the brain, and to connect them with foreign 
objects. 
The ſocial pleaſures ſeem, in a particular manner, 
to be derived from this ſource; ſince it has been cuſ- 
tomary in all ages and nations, and is, in a manner, 


neceſſary, that we ſhould enjoy the pleaſures of taſte 
in 
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in conjunction with our relatives, friends, and 
neighbours. | 5 
In like manner, nauſeous taſtes, and painful im- 
preſſions upon the alimentary dua, give riſe and 
ſtrength to mental pains. The moſt common of theſe 
painful impreſſions is that from exceſs, and the con- 
ſequent indigeſtion. This excites and ſupports thoſe 
uneaſy ſtates, . which attend upon melancholy, fear, 
and ſorrow. 8 EY 
It appears alſo to me, that theſe ſtates are intro- 
duced, in a great degree; during ſleep, during the 
frightful dreams, agitations, and oppreſſions, that 
exceſs in diet occaſions in the night. Theſe dreams 
and diforders are often forgotten; but the uneaſy 
ſtates of body, which then happen, leave veſtiges of 
themſelves, which increaſe in number and ftrength 
every day from the continuance of the cauſe, till at 
laſt they are ready to be called up in crouds upon 
ſhght occaſions, and the unhappy perſon is une x- 
pettedly, and at once, as it were, ſeized with a great 
degree of the hypochondriac diſtemper, the obvious 
cauſe appearing no ways proportionable to the effeR. 
And thus it may appear, that there ought to be a 
great reciprocal influence between the mind and 
alimentary duct, agreeably to common obſervation ; 


which is farther confirmed by the very large number 
of nerves diſtributed there. 


PROF. 17. 


To give an account of the ideas generated ly 


the ſeveral taſtes. 


\ S the pleaſures of taſte are in general greater 
than thoſe of feeling, and the pains in general 
leſs, 1t follows that the ideas which are affixed to the 


ſeveral - words expreſſing the ſeveral pleaſant and 


unpleaſant taſtes, will be of a middle nature in reſpect 


of 
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of the ideas generated hy tangible impreſſions ; and 
lie between the ideas of the pains of feeling, and 
thoſe of its pleaſures. | | 

Agreeably to this, it ſeems very difficult, or even 
impoſlible, to excite a genuine vivid miniature of an 
acid, ſweet, ſalt, or bitter taſte, by the mere force 
of imagination. However, the vibrations peculiar 
to each of theſe leave ſuch veltiges of themſelves, 
ſuch an effect in the tongue, and correſponding 
parts of the brain, as, upon taſting the qualities them- 
ſelves, at once to bring up the names whereby they 
are expreſſed, with many other aſſociated circum- 
ſtances, particularly the viſible appearances of the 
bodies indued with theſe qualities. And theſe 
veſtiges may be called ideas. Analogy leads us alſo 
to conclude, as before obſerved under feeling, that 
ſome. faint veſtiges or ideas muſt be raiſed in the parts 
of the brain correſponding to the tongue, upon the 
mere paſſage of each word, that expreſſes a remark- 
able taſte, over the ear. And, when the imagination 
is aſſiſted by the actual fight or ſmell of a highly 
grateful food, we ſeem able to faiſe an idea of a 
perceptible magnitude. This is confirmed by the 
manifeſt effect exerted upon the mouth, and its 

lands, in fuch caſes. | WM 

The ſight of what we eat or drink ſeems alſo, in 
ſeveral inſtances, to enable us to judge more accu- 
rately of the taſte and flavour; which ought to be 
effected, according to this theory, by raiſing ſmall 
ideas of the taſte and flavour, and magnifying the 
real impreſſions in conſequence thereof, For an 
actual impreſſion muſt excite vibrations conſiderably 
different, according to the difference in the previous 
ones; and where the previous ones are of ihe ſame 
kind with thoſe impreſſed, the laſt muſt be mag- 
mihed. | 
SECT. 
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SE C F. UL 
Of the Senſe of Smell. 


PR O P. 18. 


To exhlain in what manner, and to what de- 
gree, pleaſant and unpleaſant odours con- 
tribute, in the way of aſſociation, to form 
our intellectual pleaſures and pains, 


15 will be evident, upon a moderate attention, that 
the grateful ſmells, with which natural produc- 
tions abound, have a great ſhare in enlivening many 
of our ideas, and in the generation of our intellec- 
tual pleaſures ; which holds particularly in reſpect of 
thoſe that ariſe from the view of rural ohjects and 
ſcenes, and from the repreſentations of them by 
poetry and painting. This ſource of theſe pleaſures 
may not indeed be ealy to be traced up in all the 
particular caſes ; but that it is a ſource, follows ne- 
ceſſarily from the power of aſſociation. 

In like manner, the mental uneaſineſs, which 
attends ſhame, ideas of indecency, &c. ariſes, in a 
conſiderable degree, from the offenſive ſmells of the 
excrementitious diſcharges of animal bodies, And 
it is remarkable in this view, that the pudenda are 
ſituated near the paſſages of the urine and feces, the 
two moſt offenſive of our excrements. 

We may ſuppoſe the intellectual pleaſures and 
pains, which are deducible from the flavours, grate- 
ful and ungrateful, that aſcend behind the uva into 
the noſe during maſtication, and juſt after deglutition, 
to have been conſidered in the laſt ſection under the 
head of taſte, ſince theſe flavours are always eſteemed 
a part of the taſtes of aliments and medicines, And 
| indeed 
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indeed the olfactory nerves ſeem to have as great 
a ſhare in conveying to us both the original and de- 
rivative pleaſures, which are referred to the taſte, 
as the neryes of the tongue; which may help us to 
account for the largeneſs of thoſe nerves in men, to 
whom ſmell, properly fo called, is of far leſs conſe- 
quence than any other of the ſenſes, and taſte of the 
greateſt, while yet the nerves of taſte are compari- 
tively ſmall. 

We may add here, that the ſmell is a guide and 
guard placed before the taſte, as that is before the 
ftomach, in a great degree in men, but much more 
ſo in brutes, who have ſcarce any other means than 
that of ſmell, whereby to diſtinguiſh what foods are 
proper for them. It is likewiſe probable, that the 
ſmell is a guard to the lungs ; and that the grateful 
odours of flowers, fruits, and vegetable productions, 
in general. are an indication of the wholſomeneſs of 
country air; as the offenſiveneſs of putrefactiôn, 
ſulphureous fumes, Ic. warn us beforehand, of 
their miſchievous effects upon the lungs. However, 
the rule is not umverſal in either caſe. 


PROP. 19. 


7 0 25 an account of the ideas generated by the 
| ſeveral odours. 


AT has been delivered concerning the 
Y ideasof feeling and taſte, may be applied to 
the ſmell. We cannot, by the power of our will of 
fancy, raiſe up any miniatures or ideas of particular 
ſmells, ſo as to perceive them evidently. However, 
the aſſociated circumſtances ſeem to have ſome power 
of affecting the organ of ſmell, and the correſponding 
part of the brain, in a particular manner; whence we 
are prepared to receive and diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 


ſinells more readily, aud more accurately, on . 
0 
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of the previous influence of theſe aſſociated cireum- 
ſtances. And, converſly, the actual ſmells of natu- 
ral bodies enable us to determine them, though we do 
not ſee them, always negatively, and often poſitively, 
2. e. by ſuggeſting their names, and viſible appear- 
ances. And, when we are at a loſs in the laſt re- 
ſpect, the name or viſible appearance of the body will 
immediately revive the connexion. 


SEC I IV, 
Of the Senſe of Sight. 


P'R-QF. . 


To examine how far the judgments which we 
make by fight concerning magnitude, di- 
ſtance, motion, ure, and pofition, are 
agreeable to the doctrine of aſſociation. 


1 Have already obſerved, prop. 30. that theſe judg- 
ments are to be eſteemed true or falſe, according 
as they agree or diſagree with thoſe made by touch. 

Now the aflociates of greater tangible magnitude 
are a larger picture on the velina, the diſtance being 
the ſame ; and a larger diſtance, the picture being 
the ſame. The aſſociates of a leſs tangible magni- 
tide are the oppoſites to theſe. And the aſſociates 
of the ſameneſs of tangible magnitude are the increaſe 
or diminution of the picture on the retznga, while the 


diſtance is diminiſhed or increaſed ſuitably 2 
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All this appears from optical conſiderations. Hence 
it follows, that where the picture on the retina is of a 
Juſt fize, and alſo the previous judgment concerning 
the diſtance juſt, our eſtimate of tangible magnitude 
by ſight will be juſt likewiſe. But if the picture on 
the retina be magnified or diminiſhed by glaſſes, or 
our previous judgment concerning the diſtance be 
erroneous, our eſtimate of tangible magnitude will 
be erroneous in like manner. And, whether it be juſt 

or erroneous, it is intirely founded on aſſociation. 
The following inſtances, among many others, con- 
firm theſe poſitions. Young children judge rightly 
of magnitude only in familiar places, or at {mall di- 
ſtances. - At great diſtances they always judge the oh- 
Jeas to be leſs than the truth, not having learnt to 
judge rightly of theſe diſtances. and make allowance 
for them. The generality of adults judge far better 
of magnitude at great diſtances on level ground, than 
from above, or from below, on account of their 
greater experience in the former caſe. The 
horizontal moon appears larger than the meridional, 
becauſe the, picture on the vetina is of nearly the 
fame ſize, and the diſtance eſteemed to be greater. 
And yet the horizontal moon appears far leſs than 
the truth, becauſe we can form no conception of 
its vaſt diſtance. A tree referred to the horizon 
in the duſk of the evening, or a fly to the ground 
at a diſtance, through the indiſtinctneſs of viſion, 
appears much bigger than the truth. In looking 
through glaſſes, which magnify or diminiſh the 
picture on the retina, the objetts themſelves ſeem 
to be magnified or diminiſhed, becauſe our judg- 
ment concerning the diſtance is not altered propor- 
tionally, Sc. Sc. 
There are, beſides theſe, ſome other aſſociated 
.circumſtances, which occaſionally impoſe upon 
us in eſtimating magnitudes. Thus a perſon of 
an ordinary height ſtanding near a very tall one, 
O 
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or coming in at a very high door, appears ſhorter 
than the truth; lean perſons ſeem tall, fat perſons 
ſhort, Sc. | 
The principal criterion of diſtance is the magni- 
tude of the picture, which ſome known object makes 
on the yretma. But the five following affociated 
circumſtances ſeem to have alſo ſome influence on 
our judgments concerning diſtance, in certain 
caſes, and under certain limitations: The number 
of objetts which intervene, the degree of diſtinctneſs 
in which the minute parts are ſeen, the degree of 
brightneſs, the inclination of the optic axes, and 
the conformation of the eye. It will appear from 
the 62d and 64d prop. that the two laſt are aſſoci- 
ates to each other in their proper degrees, ſince 
each depends on the diſtance of the object. The 
influence of the three firſt, as well as that of the 
magnitude of the picture on the retzna, is evi- 
dent from the methods of expreſſing diſtance in 
pictures. | | 
From the principles laid down in the laſt para- 
graph, we may explain the following fallacies in 
viſion, An object viewed through a perſpettive. 
appears to be nearer than it is, becauſe the picture 
on the retina is thereby rendered both larger, and 
more diſtin ; but if we invert the perſpective, and 
fo diminiſh the picture, the object will appear 
farther off, At ſea, and on plains, where few or 
no objetts intervene, we judge the diſtances to be 
leſs than than the truth; and the contrary happens 
in ſcenes diverſified with a proper variety of objects. 
A large object, when apprehended to be one ofa 
common fize, appears nearer than the truth; and. 
the ſame happens when we view objetts in rural 
ſcenes, ſuch as houſes, towns, hills, Sc. in a bright 
light, or through a very clear atmoſphere. In try- 
ing to judge of ſwall diſtances by one eye, it is uſual 
| | «0. 
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to be miſlaken for want of the criterion from the 


inclination of the optic axes. | | 5 

Since our judgment concerning the magnitude 
of an unknown object depends upon the diſtance, and 
our judgment concerning the diſtance of every ob- 
ject chiefly upon that concerning its magnitude, the 
conjectures, of different perſons, concerning the 
magnitudes and diſtances of unknown remote objects, 
both as ſeen through teleſcopes, and with the 
naked eye, may vary conſiderably from each other, 
according to their reſpective. aſſociated prejudices. 
If the diſtance be fixed previouſly by a known ob- 
Jet, we may afterwards judge of the magnitude. of 
an unknown object thereby. The number of inter- 
vening objects, and the inclination of the optic axes, 
ſeem to afford conſiderable aſſiſtance in determining 
diſtances, where known objects are wanting; the 
firſt in large diſtances, the laſt in {mall ones : but 
the other three inferior criterions above mentioned, 
viz. the degree of diſtinctneſs, the degree of bright- 
neſs, and the conformation of the eye, when {ingly 
taken, are of {mall ſignification. 3 

We judge of motion by the motion of the pictures 
on the retina, or of our eyes in following the ob- 
jects. After ſome time, ve learn to make allowance 
for the line of direction, our own motions, Sc. It 
we fail to make the due allowance through aſſoci- 
ated circumſtances of any kind, we muſt in conſe- 
quence of this, make a diſproportionate eſtimate 
of motion, or place it in an undue object. 

. We judge of the figure or ſhape of bodies, chiefly 
by the variations of light and ſhade ; and our aflo- 
ciations taken thence are ſo ſtrong, as that we are 
eaſily impoſed upon by a jult imitation of the light, 
and ſhades belonging to each ſhape and figure, in 
their ſeveral ſituations with reſpect to the quarter 


from which the illumination proceeds. _—_ 
| mw | 7 
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It is from the aſſociations, conſidered under this 
propoſition, and particularly in the laſt paragraph, 
that painting conveys ſuch exact ideas of ſhapes, 
figures, magnitudes, and diſtances, and the camera 
obſcura of motions alſo, by means of impreſſions that 
proceed from a plane ſurface. 

The poſition of objets is judged of intirely by the 
part of the retina on which the rays fall, if we be 
in an erect poſture ourſelves. If we be not, we 
allow for our deviation from it, or make a reference 
to ſomething judged to be in an erect poſture. If 
we fail in theſe, errors concerning the poſition of 
viſible objects muſt happen. Our calling bodies 
ereft, when the rays proceeding from their tops fall 
upon the lower parts of the retina, and vice verſa, 
is merely from an. aſſociation of the ſame kind with 
thoſe by which the ſenſes of other words are deter- 
mined. | . 

Thoſe who are diſpoſed to examine the ſabjeQts of 
this and the following propoſition with accuracy, 
may ſee a large variety of proper inſtances well ex- 
plained by Dr. Smith, and Dr. Jurin, in Dr. Smith's 


optics. Theſe gentlemen inſiſt chiefly on optical 


conſiderations ; but they every-where admit the pre- 
valence of aſſociation, though it is not always to 
their purpoſe to take expreſs notice of it. 

I will juſt remind the reader, that in all the caſes 
of magnitude, diſtance, motion, figure, and poſi- 
tion, the viſible idea is ſo much more vivid and 
ready than the tangible one, as to prevail over it, 
notwithſtanding that our information from feeling 
1s more preciſe than that from ſight, and the teſt of 
its truth. However, if we could ſuppoſe a perſon to 
be endued with the ſenſes of ſeeing and hearing, and 
yet to be deſtitute of that of feeling, and of the 
power of moving himſelf, he might have all the words 


expreſſing diſtances, magnitudes, &c. ſo much, and 


ſo properly, aſſociated with the viſible appearances of 
1 theſe, 
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theſe, as that, by paſſing over his ear, they would 
ratle up all the ſame trains of viſible ideas, as in us. 


PROP. 21. 


To examine how far the circumſtances of ſingle 
and double viſion are agreeable to the doc- 
trine of alſociation. a 


4 we have attained a voluntary power 
over the external motions of our eyes, ſo as 
to dirett them to objetts at pleaſure, we always do- 
it in ſuch a manner, as that the ſame points of obje&s 
fall upon correſpondent points of the two retma's. 
And this correſpondence between the reſpective 
points of the retina's is permanent and invariable. 
Thus the central points, or thoſe where the optic 


axes terminate, always correſpond ; a certain point 


on the right ſide of the right retina always correſponds 
(whatever objett we view) to-another certain point on- 
the right {ide of the left retina, equally diſtant from 
the centre with it, Sc. Hence, if the optic axes be 
directed to the object A, the picture made by it on 
the right retina correſponds to that made on the left; 
whereas the impreſſions made by two ſimilar objets, 
A and B, upon the two retzna's, do not correſpond. 
The impreſſions therefore, that are made upon 
portions of the relina's, which do or do not corre- 
ſpond, are the aſſociated eriterions of ſingle and 
double viſion. For I here ſuppoſe, that the com- 
mon appearances of a ſingle object, and two fimilar 
ones, are reſpettively called fingle and double viſi- 
ON. Hal 
Let us now inquire into the fallacies which theſe 
allociated eriterions may occaſion. 1 
Firſt. then, when a perſon direQts his eyes by a 
voluntary power to a point nearer or farther off that 
the object which he views, fo as to make the pic- 
tures. 


tures, of the object fall upon the points of the two 
retina's, that do not correſpond, this object will ap- 
pear double. The ſame thing happens when one 
eye 1s diſtorted by a ſpaſm, when perſons loſe the 
voluntary power of directing their optic axes to 
ohjetts, and in general whenever the pictures which 
the object imprints on the two retina's, fall upon 
points that do not correſpond. | 
It reſembles this, and illuſtrates it, that if we croſs 
the fingers, and roll a pea between two ſides, 
which are not contiguous naturally, it feels like two 
. 1 f 
* after a perſon whoſe eye is diſtorted 
by a ſpaſm, has ſeen double for a certain time, this 
-ceaſes, and he gains the power of ſeeing ſingle again 
provided the diſtortion remains fixed to a certain 
degree. For the aſſociation between the points of 
the two retina's, which correſponded formerly, grows 
weaker by degrees; a new one alſo between points, 
that now correſpond, takes place, and grows ſtronger 
perpetually. | | 
' Thirdly, if two lighted candles, of equal height, be 
viewed at the diſtance of two or three feet from the 
eyes, ſo that the picture of the right-hand candle on 
the left retina ſhall correſpond to that of the left-hand 
candle on the right retina, only one image will be pro- 
duced by thele two correſponding pictures. But the 
two pictures which do not correſpond, viz. that of 
the right-hand. candle on the right retina, and that 
of the left-hand candle on the left retina, will each 
produce its proper image. See Smith's Optics, 
Rem, 526... | | 
But here two queſtions may be aſked: firſt, why 
ſingle objects appear the ſame to one as to both eyes, 
allowing for the diminution of brightneſs, fince, in 
the firſt caſe, there is one picture only, in the laſt 
two. Ought not every ſingle objeQ to appear ſingle 
to one eye and double to both? | 
F 2 Secondly, 
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Secondly, how can one objekt appear Hike two to 


both eyes, ſince, however the eyes be directed or 


diſtorted, it can make but two pictures, whereas two 
objects make four, viz. two in each eye? 
It is evident, that the difficulty is the ſame in 


both theſe queſtions. And it ſeems to be a ſufficient 


anſwer to allege, that impreſſions ſo much alike, and 
which are ſo conſtantly made together, as thoſe upon 
the correſponding portions of the two retina's, muſt 
unite.,into one intirely in the brain, and produce tie 
ſame effect in kind, though ſomewhat different in 


degree, as one alone. And thus, whether we fee 


with one eye or both, hear with one ear or both, 


the impreſſion on the common ſenſory in the brain is 


the ſame in kind; and therefore, if the firſt be called 
ſingle, the other muſt 1 

But it deſerves particular attention Me; t che 
optic nerves of men, and ſuch other animals as look 
the ſame way with both eyes, unite in the ſea turcica, 
in a ganglion, or little brain, as one may call it, pe- 
culiar to themſelves; and that the aſſociations be- 


tween ſynchronous impreſſions on the two retind's 
muſt be made ſooner, and cemented ſtronger, on 


this account; alſo, that they ought to have a much 
greater power over 'one another's images, than in 
any other part of the body. And thus an impreffion 


made on the right eye alone by a ſingle objett, may 


propagate itſelf into the left, and there raiſe up an 
image almoſt equal in vividneſs to itſelf: And con- 


ſequently, when we ſee with one eye only, we may, 


however, have pictures in both eyes; and when we 
ſee a ſingle object, with our eyes diredted to one at 


a different diſtance, we may have four pictures, viz. 


two from direct impreſſion i in parts that do not corre- 
ſpond, and two others from affociation in parts that 
do. And thus both the foregoing queſtions may be 


anſwered, in a manner that leaves no doubt or he- 


Hitation, 


PROP. 
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To explain in what manner, and to what de- 


% 


* 


on the eye contribute, in the way of alſocia- 
lion, to form our intellectual pleaſures and 
Pains. . | SB a” 


gree, agreeable and diſagreeable en 
0 


1 is evident, that gay colours, of all kinds, are a 
principal ſource of pleaſure to young children; 
and they ſeem to ftrike them more particularly, when 


mixed together in various ways. Whether there be. 
any thing in colours, which correſponds to the har- 


mony between ſounds, may be doubted. If there 
be, it muſt, however, admit of much greater lati- 


tude than the harmony between ſounds, ſince all 
mixtures and degrees of colours, unleſs where the 
quantity of light overpowers the eye, are pleaſant ;. 


however, one colour may be more ſo originally than 
another. Black appears to be originally diſagreeable 
to the eyes of children; it becomes diſagreeable alſo 
very early from aſſociated influences. In adults, the 
pleaſures of mere colours are very languid in com- 
pariſon of their preſent aggregates of pleaſure, formed 

by aſſociation. And thus the eye 1 more and 
more, as we advance in ſpirituality and perfection, 
to an inlet for mental pleaſure, ao an organ ſuite 
to the exigencies of a being, whoſe happineſs conſiſts 
in the improvement of his underſtanding and affec- 
tions, - However, the original pleaſures of mere 
colours remain, in a {mall degree, to the laſt, and 


thoſe transferred upon them by affociation with 


other pleaſures (for the influence is in theſe things 
reciprocal, without limits) in a conſiderable one. So 
that our intellectual pleaſures are not only at firſt ge- 
nerated, but afterwards ſupported and recruited, in 
part from the pleaſures affefing the eye; which. 
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holds particularly in reſpett of the pleaſures afforded 
by the beauties of nature, and by the imitations of 
them, which the arts of poetry and painting furniſh 
us with. And for the ſame reaſons the diſagreeable 
impreſſions on the eye, have ſome ſmall ſhare in ge- 
nerating and feeding intellectual pains, 


* 9 


F 


It deſerves notice here, that green, which is the 
colour that abounds far more than any other, is the 
middle one among the primary colours, and the moſt 


univerſally and permanently agreeable to the eye of 


any other: Alſo, that as the common juice of vege- 

tables is in general green, ſo that of animals is in ge- 

neral red; the firſt being, perhaps, of the third order, 

the laſt of the ſecond. It appears to be extremely 
worth the time and pains of philoſophers to inquire 
into the orders of the colours of natural bodies, in 

the manner propoſed and begun by Sir Iſaac Newton ; 
and particularly to compare the changes of colour, 
which turn up in chemical operations, with the other 
changes, which happen to the ſubjetts of the 'ope-' 
rations at the ſame time. Nothing ſeems more 
likely than this to be a key to the philoſophy of the 
ſmall parts of natural bodies, and of their mutual 
influences. ee STINT eee 


N 
To give an account of the ideas generated by 
lle in mmm. 


ERE we may make the following obſervations; 
Firſt, that the ideas of this ſenſe are far 

more vivid and definite than thoſe' of any other; 
agreeably to which, the word idea denoted theſe 
alone in its original and moſt peculiar ſenſe. Hence 
it is proper ta make the ſtrifteſt examination into 
the ideas of this ſenſe, and their propertics finck it 
is probable, from the analogies every Flere confpi- 
| w , cuous 
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cuous in natural things, that theſe are patterns of all 
the reſt. Their peculiar vividneſs and preciſion 
may therefore be conſidered as ſerving like a mieroſ- 
cope in reſpect of other ideas, 2. e. as magnifying 
their properties. 

Secondly, the vividneſs and precifion here ſpoken 
of relate chiefly to diſtance, magnitude, motion, 
figure, and poſition, i. c. to the things conſidered 
in 13 8th Prop. However, colours leave diſtinct 
ideas 5 . but then they require an exer- 
tion of our voluntary powers for the moſt part, 
whereas the ideas of diſtances, magnitudes, Gc. 
recur inceſſantly in the trains which paſs over the 


fan 


T irdly, The peculiar vividneſs and precifion of 
viſible ideas may probably be owing to the following 
cauſes, as well as to ſome peculiar unknown ſtructure 
of. the optic nerve, and correſponding region of 
the brain; viz. The perpetual] recurrency of viſible 
objects, either the ſame, or fimilar ones, during the 


whole time that we are alle; the diftintt manner 


in which they are impreſſed by means of the ſeveral 
proper conformations of the eye ; and their being 
received in general upon the ſame part of the retina, 
preciſely or nearly. For, when we view any objett 
with attention, we make the central point of it fall 
upon the central part of the retina. Farther, as the 
optic nerve ſends off no branches, but is ſpent wholly 
upon the retina, this may perhaps contribute in ſome 
degree. And theſe conſiderations may alittle help 
us to ' conceive, how the optic nerve, and corre- 
ſponding region of the brain, may be the repoſi- 
tory of ſuch an immenſe variety of viſible ideas, as 
they are in fact. 

Fourthly, the idea of every familiar object has, 


for the moſt part, ſome particular magnitude. poſi- 


non, and aggregate of aſſociates, in its recurren- 


des to the mind. And this ſomewhat leſſens the 
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difficulty mentioned in the laſt paragraph. The rea- 
ſon of this fourth obſervation is, that though every 
viſible object appears under different magnitudes, in 
different poſitions, and vith different aſſociates, yet 
theſe differences deſtroy one another, ſo that the 
ſtrongeſt particularity only remains. However, 
changes are made from time to time, each ſubſiſting 
for a ſhort period, and then giving way to the next 
in ſucceſſion. We 
Fifthly, we have fiQtitious viſible ideas of places 
and, perſons that we have never ſeen, as well as of 
thoſe which we have. Theſe are derived from aſſoci- 
ation evidently, and they often undergo ſucceſſive 
changes, like thoſe ſpoken of in the laſt paragraph. 
Sixthly; our viſible ideas are ſubject to the volun- 
tary power in a high degree, and may be called up 
by the ſlighteſt aſſociated circumſtance, at the ſame 
time that they have very numerous connexions with 
other ideas, and with actual impreſſions. The name, 
or its idea in the region of the brain correſpᷣonding 
to the ear, are the circumſtances moſt commonly 
made uſe of for calling up viſible ideas. But there 
are many 1deas, 2. e. internal feelings,” which have 
no names, and which yet, by attending our ſeveral 
viſible ideas; get this power of introducing them. 
Here it is to be obſerved, that an idea cannot be 
ſaid to be voluntarily introduced, till it be previouſly 
determined by ſome of its aſſociates. If I deſire to 
introduce a viſible idea of any kind, an individuum 
vagum, and that of an horſe offers itlelf, it was not 
owing to the command of my will, that it was an 
horſe, and nothing elſe, but to the connexion which 
the idea of an horſe had with ſome other idea or im- 
preſſion, which then happened to take place. But 
if I defire to recollect the features of a perſon's 
face whom I ſaw yeſterday, I make uſe of his name, 
his dreſs, the place in which I ſaw him, or ſome 
other aſſociated circumſtance, for this purpoſe. And 
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the ſame viſible objects, as after having been in a 


by which they are pronounced. 
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this may be called a voluntary introduction of an 
idea. However, the introduction of the idea of an 
horſe, in the circumſtances juſt deſcribed, might be 
termed voluntary in a different ſenſe, if any perſon 
thought fit to denominate it ſo, on account of the 
command of the will to introduce ſome idea. My 
deſign here is, only to ſuggeſt to the reader the pro- 
ceſſes generally made uſe of in theſe things. It is to 
be obſerved farther, that the aſſociated circum 
which determines what idea ſhall be called up volun- 
tarily, does, ſor the moſt part, raiſe it. Thus, if a 
perſon deſires me to call up the idea of an horſe, 
the very ſound of the word proceeding from his mouth 
will do it, for moſt part, immediately. If not, I 
go back, by my memory, to the trace left by the 
word, and thence to the idea, or to ſome common 
aſſociate of both the word and idea, capable of 
raiſing the laſt. | | ? 
Seventhly, when we have converſed much with 


croud, travelling, &c. for many hours without in- 
termiſhon, we may find the ideas of theſe objets 
peculiarly ſtrong, ſo as to intrude upon our fancies, 
and interfere with all our other ideas. This ma 
ſerve to ſhew, that the permanence of the ſenſations 
impreſſed, mentioned in the third propoſition, and 
which ſhews itſelf particularly in vifible impreſſions, 
as there remarked, is of the nature of an idea. And 
it. coincides remarkably with this, that the ideas 
ſhould be peculiarly. vivid and preciſe in the ſame 
ſenſe, where the permanency of the ſenſation im- 
preſſed is moſt conſpicuous. 


.  Eighthly, the ideas of fight and hearing, and 
the impreſſions from whence they proceed, have a 
peculiar connexion with each other. For as words 
pronounced call up viſible ideas, fo viſible ideas and 
objects call up the ideas of words, and the adlions 
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Ninthiy, The trains of viſible ideas are in a par- 
ticular manner affected by the general ſtates of the 
brain, as may appear from the trains which preſent 
themſelves in madneſs, phrenfies, and common de- 
liriums. This agrees remarkably with what has been 
already obſerved concerning the ideas of this ſenſe ; 
and we may infer from altogether, that the regions 
of the brain correſponding to the optic nerve are 
comparatively large, or peculiarly ſuſceptive of im- 

reſſions, or both. 

Tenchly, the imagery of the eye ſympathizes 
alſo — with the affeRtions of che Rowtah; 
Thus the grateful impreſſions of opium upon the 
ſtomach raiſe up the ideas of gay colours, and tranſ- 
porting ſcenes, in the eye; and ſpaſms, and indi- 
geſtions have often a contrary effect. The ghaſtly 
aces which ſometimes appear in idea, particularly 
after drinking tea, ſeem to be an effect of this 
kind, or perhaps of the laſt- mentioned one; for 
they are common to perſons of irritable nervous 
ſyſtems. Ghaſtly faces may take place preferably 
to other diſagreeable ideas, perhaps becauſe charac- 
ters, affections, paſſions, are principally denoted and 
expreſſed by the countenance; becauſe faces are the 
moſt common of viſible objets, and attended to 
with the greateſt earneſtneſs; becauſe we criticize 
much upon the beauty of faces, and upon the propor- 
tion of the ſeveral features to each other ; and becauſe 
evil ſpirits (the notions of which generally take 
ſtrong and early poſſeſſion of our fancies) are painted 
with ghaſtly faces. This mixture of reaſons bin- 
ders each particular one from being ſo obvious, as 
might otherwiſe be expetted ; however, the ſame 
thing is common in many other caſes. The trains 
of viſible ideas, which occur in dreams, are deduci- 
ble partly from the ſympathy here mentioned, partly 
from that of the laſt paragraph, 
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* Eleventhly, our ſtock of viſible ideas may be con- 
ſidered as a key to a great part of our knowledge, 
and a principal ſource of invention in poetry, paint- 
ing, mathematics, mechanics, and almoſt every 
other branch of the arts and ſciences. In mathe- 
matics and mechanics the invention of the diagram 
is, in effect, the ſolution of the problem. Our 
memories are alſo much aſſiſted by our viſible ideas 
in reſpe& of paſt facts, and the preſervation” of the 
order of time depends in a particular manner upon 
our viſible trains ſuggeſting each other in due ſue- 
ceſſion. Hence eye witneſſes generally relate in 
order of time, without any expreſs deſign of doing 
ſo. This recolleCtion of viſible ideas, in the order 
in which they were impreſſed, gives riſe to the loci 
memoriales, in which matters principally worthy of 
remembrance are to be repoſited, and to the artifi- 
cial memory, that is borrowed from the eye ; juſt 


as the facility of remembring words formed into 
verſes does to the artificial memory borrowed from 


the ear. It may deſerve notice here, that ſome 
erſons have imaginary places for the natural num- 
bers as far as 100, or farther. | 

Twelfthly, the ideas which different perſons have 
of the ſame perſons faces, though they be very like 
one another, cannot yet be preciſely the ſame, on 
account of the addition and omiſſion of little circum- 


ſtances, and a variety of aſſociated ones, which in- 


termix themſelves here. Hence the ſame picture 
may appear much more like to one perſon than to 
another, viz. according as it reſembles his idea more 
or leſs. 

Thirteenthly, painters, ſtatuaries, anatomiſts, ar- 
chitects, &c. ſee at once what is intended by a pic- 
ture, draught, Sc. from the perfettion of their viſi- 
ble ideas; and carry off the ſcene, plan, &c. in 
weir memories, with quickneſs and facility. All 
which is ſtill owing to aſſociation. But it would be 

| endleſs 
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endleſs to enumerate the inſtances of aſſociations, 
which this ſenſe affords. 3 . 
Fourteenthly, it is probable, that fables, parables, 
fimiles, allegory, &c. pleaſe, ſtrike and inſtruQ, 
chiefly on account of the viſible imagery, which they 
raiſe up in the fancy. They are alſo much more 
eaſily remembered on the ſame account. We may 
add, that idolatry, heatheniſh and popiſh, has made 
a much quicker and more extenſive progreſs in the 
world on account of the ſtability and vividneſs of vi- 
ible impreſſions and ideas, and the difficulty, obſcu- 
rity, and changeable nature, of abſtract notions. 
And image-worſhip ſeems even to have been derived 
in great meaſure from this ſource. | 
Fiſteenthly, it would be a matter of great curioſity ' 
and uſe (as far as theſe ſpeculations can be of any 
uſe) to inquire carefully into the progreſs of the 
mind, and particularly of the fancy, in perſons born. 
blind, and compare the reſult with what is advanced 
under this propoſition, and with other parts of theſe 
papers, in order to correct and improve the theory 
of aſſociation thereby. It is probable, that they are 
conſiderable loſers, upon the whole, in reſpe& of 
knowledge ; though their greater degree of attention, - 
and the ſuperior acuteneſs of the ſenſes of feeling 
and hearing, and conſequently, perfedion of the 
ideas of theſe ſenſes, mult give them ſome particular 
advantages. 
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PROP: 24. 


To examine how far the judgments which we 
make concerning the diſtance and poſition of 


the ſounding body, are agreeable to the doc- 
trine of Lakin, 


OUNDS ought to decreaſe in the reciprocal du- 

plicate ratio of the diſtance, did they not receive 
ſome ſupport from the reflexion of the bodies over 
which they paſs. This makes them decreaſe in a leſs 
ratio; however, they do decreale in general with the 
diſtance ; and this decreaſe, being an aſſociate of 
the increaſe of diſtance, ought to ſuggeſt it to the ima- 
gination, And, agreeably to this, we may obſerve, 
that, when the wind oppoles the ſound of bells, they 
appear farther off; when a perſon calls through a 
ſpeaking trumpet, he appears nearer, than at the true 
_ diſtance, 

As to the poſition of the ſounding body, we have 
no clear or certain criterion, unleſs it be very near 
us; ſo as that the pulſes may ſtrike one ear, or one 
part of the head, conſiderably ſtronger than another. 
Hence we judge of the poſition of the ſpeaker, or 
ſounding body, by the eye, or by ſome other method 
independent on the ear, And thus, if from ſome 
miſtaken preſumption a voice, or ſound, ſhall be 
deemed to come from a quarter different from the 
true place of it, we ſhall continue in that, error from 
the ſtrength of that miſtaken preſumption. 

By laying theſe things together, and alſo conſider- 
ing farther, that indiſtinctneſs in articulate ſounds is- 
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an aſſociated mark of diſtance, we may ſee how 
ventriloqui, or perſons that ſpeak in the throats, 
without moving their lips, impoſe upon their audi- 
ence. Their voice is faint and indiſtinct, and there - 
fare appears to come from a more diſtant quarter 


than the ſpeaker. The hearers look abcut there- 


fore, ard, being ſurpriſed, «their imagination fixes 
ſtrongly upon that corner, or cavity, which appears 
moſt plauſible ; and afterwards they continue to im- 


judice. 


poſe upon themſelves by the ſtrength of this pre- 


TK OF. 3s: 


To examine how far the power of diſtinguiſh- 
x, articulate ſounds depends upon the power 


of aſſociation. 


NE may ſuppoſe the external and internal ear to 
be ſo formed, as that all the differences in the 


vibrations of the air, which arrive at the ear, may 


affect the auditory nerves with correſponding, diffe- 
rences. Let us therefore firſt conſider in what man- 
ner different ſounds impreſs different vibrations upon 
the air. 8 

Firſt, then, fince not only the parts about the 
throat, but thoſe of the mouth, cheeks, and even of 
the whole body, eſpecially of che bones, vibrate in 
peaking, the figure of the vibrations F e upon 
the air by the human voice will be different from 
that of the vibrations proceeding from a violin, flute, 
Sc. provided the diſtance be not too great. This 
therefore may be conſidered as one help for diſtin- 
guiſhing articulate ſounds from all others. 

Secondly, articulation conſiſts in breaking out 
from a whiſper into a ſound, or clofing the found in 
different manners, the organs of ſpeech being put 
allo into different ſhapes, ſo as to join the differences 

mentioned 
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mentioned in the laſt paragraph with various erup- 
tions and interruptions, aſcents and deſcents of ſound. 
And thus each letter may be diſtinguiſhed from every 
other by hearing. | | 

+ Thirdly, it is agreeable to all this, that i is diffi 
cult at great diſtances to diſtinguiſh the tone of one 
muſical inſtrument from another, or of any from the 
tone of a human voice, cæteris paribus ; or to diſtin- 
guiſh articulate ſounds from one another. For at 
great diſtances the vibrations of the air are circular 
to ſenſe, and all the aſcents, deſcents, eruptions, 
and interruptions of ſound, which diſtinguiſh one 
compound found from another, are confounded by 


numberleſs refleAtions from the intermediate bodies. 


Fourthly, we may obſerve, that as the preſerving 
the diſtinttion of place is the chief end of the coats 
and humours in the organ of ſight, ſo the diſtin- 
dtion of time is of the greateſt importance in hear- 
ing. It ſeems probable therefore, that the membrana 
tympani, {mall bones, and their muſcles, are ſo con- 
trived, as by their actions to preſerve the diſtinttion 
of time, i. e. to extinguiſh ſtrong ſounds, and to 
keep up weak ones, fo as that the laſt may not be too 
much overpowered by the continuance of the firſt ; 
ful as the treble notes of a harpſichord would be 

y the baſs ones, did not the bits of cloth affixed to 
the jacks check the vibrations of the ftrings in due 
ume. | 

Having now ſhewn how articulate ſounds may be 
diſtinguiſhed from one another, and from all other 
founds ; I next obferve, that, in fact, the. ſpeakers 
do not pronounce lo articulately and diſtinctly in com- 
mon converſation, as to furniſh the hearers with the 
requiſite criterions according to the foregoing theory ; 
but that we. arrive at a facility of underſtanding one 
another's diſcourle, chiefly by the power of aſſo- 
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And, firſt, it is needleſs to pronounce every letter 
fo as to diſtinguiſh it from all others. For then 
words, which are compoſed of letters, would: each 
have as many criterions as they have letters, and even 
more ; for the order of the letters is a criterion,- as 
well as the ſound of each letter. In like manner, 
ſentences would have as many compound eriterions 
as they have words, beſides the criterion ariſing from 
the particular order of the words. | 

Secondly, ſince words are formed from combina- 
tions, not according to any rule, which brings up 
all the combinations of two's, three' s, Sc. in order, 
but by particular aſſociations, agreeably to the na- 
ture of each language, fince alſo ſentences are 
formed in the ſame way, the ſeveral component parts 
of words and ſentences ſuggeſt each other, and alſo 
the whole words and ſentences, by the power of 
aſſociation. Thus the beginning i is commonly ob- 
ſerved to ſuggeſt the whole, both in words and 
ſentences; and the ſame is true, in a leſs degree, of 
the middles and ends. 

— Thirdly, the ſubjett-matter of the difcourſe, 

the geſtures uſed in ſpeaking, a familiar acquain- 
tance with the particular voice, pronunciation, ge- 
tures, Sc. of the ſpeaker, and other affociated cir- 
cumſtances, contribute greatly alſo. And therefore, 
on the other hand, we find it difficult to diſtinguiſh 
proper names and the words of an unknown- 
language, and to underſtand a perſon that is a ſtran- 
ger, or that uſes no action. 

We may ſee allo, that it is chiefly by the means of 
aſſociated circumſtances, that the ſounds uttered by 
ventrilogui ſuggeſt to us the words, which they are 
ſuppoſed to pronounce; for their articulations muſt 
be very incomplete, as they do not move their lips 
at all. 

It is by a like ſet of e circumſtances that 


we are enabled to read with ſo much facility the 
irregular 
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ierigular hand-writing of various perſons, and of 


ſome more than others, in proportion as we are better 
acquainted with the ſubject, language, hand-wri- 
ting, Sc. | 


PROP. 26. 


To explain in what manner, and to what de- 


gree, agreeable and diſagreeable ſounds con- 
tribute, in the Way ow aſſociation, to the 
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formation of our intellectual pleaſures and 


A 8 all moderate and tolerably uniform ſounds 
ſures from concords ſounded together, from the 
ſucceſſion of both concords and diſcords, and even 


from clear, muſical ſounds, conſidered, ſeparately, 


remain with us through the whole progreſs of life, it 


is evident, that many of our intellectual pleaſures 
mult be illuminated and augmented. by them. And, 
on the contrary, harſh, irregular, and violently loud 
noiſes muſt add ſomething to the diſagreeableneſs of 
the objects and ideas, with which they are often 
aſſociated. 


# . . 


already obſerved, partly of the original, corporeal 
pleaſures of ſound, and partly of aſſociated ones. 
When theſe pleaſures are arrived at tolerable perfec- 
tion, and the ſeveral compounding parts cemented 
ſufficiently by aſſociation, they are transferred back 


again upon a great variety of objects and ideas, and 
diffuſe 0% good-will, anger, compaſſion, ſorrow, 


melancholy, Sc. upon the various ſcenes and events 
of life; and ſo on reciprocally without perceptible 
n r ere 

The corporeal pleaſures from articulate ſounds are 
either evaneſcent from the firſt, or, however, become 


* 
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pleaſe young children, and the original plea- | 


The pleaſures of muſic are compoſed, as has been 
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ſo very early in life. By this means we are much 
better qualified to receive information, with mental 

leaſure and improvement, from them; and the ear 
becymes like the eye, a method of perception ſuited 
to the wants of a Piru being. And indeed when 
we compare the imperfettions of ſuch as have never 
heard, with thoſe of perſons that have never ſeen, it 
appears that the ear is of much more importance to 
us, conſidered as ſpiritual beings, than the eye. 
This is chiefly owing to the great uſe and neceſſity 
of words for the improvement of our knowledge, 
and inlargement of our affettions; of which I ſhall 
have particular occaſion to treat hereafter. An ac- 
curate inquiry into the mental progreſs of perſons 
deprived of the advantages of language, by being 
born deaf, would be a ſtill better teſt of the theory 
of theſe papers, than a like inquiry concerning per- 
ſons born blind. 
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To give an account of the ideas generated 
a audible ren. 278 ? 


"ID ideas which audible impreſſions leave in the 
region of the brain, that correſponds to the 
auditory nerves, are, next to the ideas of ſight, the 
moſt vivid and definite of any; and all the obſerva- 
tions above made upon the ideas of ſight may be 
applied to thoſe of hearing, proper changes and 
allowances being made. Thus, after hearing muſic, 
converſing much with the ſame perſon, in general 
diforders of the brain, or particular ones of the 
nervous ſpaſmodic kind in the ſtomach, after taking 
opium, in dreams, in -madneſs, trains of au- 
dible ideas force themſelves upon the fancy, in nearly 
the ſame manner, as trains of viſible ideas do in like 
caſes. And it may be, that in paſſing over vour 
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with our eye, in viewing objects, in thinking, and 
particularly in writing and ſpeaking, faint minia- 
tures of the founds of words paſs over the ear. I 
even ſuſpeQ. that in ſpeaking, theſe miniatures are 
the aſſociated circumſtances which excite the action, 
be it voluntary or ſecondarily automatic. For chil- 
dren learn to ſpeak chiefly by repeating the ſounds 
which they hear, i. e. theſe ſounds are the aſſociated 
circumſtances. which excite to action. But if the 
ſound does this, the idea of it muſt get the ſame 
power by degrees. I grant indeed, that the pic- 
tures of words in the eye, and their ideas, may be 
like aſſociated circumſtances, exciting to ſpeak ; and 
ſince it is neceſſary, according to the theory of theſe 
papers, that every ſemivoluntary, voluntary, and 
{ſecondarily automatic action, ſhould be excited by 
an aſſociated circumſtance, one may reckon 4 
ſeen, and their viſible ideas, amongſt the number of 
ſuch circumſtances. But words heard, and their 
audible ideas, have a prior claim; and, in perſons 
that cannot read or vrite, almoſt the only one. It 
confirms this, that in writing one is often apt to miſ- 
ſpell in conformity with the pronunciation, as in writing 
hear for here; for this may proceed from the audible 
idea, which is the ſame in both caſes; cannot from 
the viſible one. Where a perſon miſ-ſpells ſuitable 
to a miſpronunciation, which ſometimes happens, it 
can ſcarce be accounted for upon other principles. 
However, in writing, the aſſociated circumſtance, 
which excites the action of the hand, is moſt proba- 
bly the viſible idea of the word, not the audible 
one. 

If it be objected to the ſuppoſition of theſe audi- 
ble trains, that we ought to be conſcious of them, I 
anſwer, that we are in ſome caſes; which is an ar- 
gument, that they take place in all, in a leſs degree ; 
that the greater vividneſs of the viſible trains makes 
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us not attend to, or recolle& them, till the conſci- 
ouſneſs or memory be vaniſhed ; and that even viſi- 
ble trains do not appear as objects of conſciouſneſs 
and memory, till we begin to attend to them, and 
watch the evaneſcent perceptions of our minds. 

The ideas of ſight and hearing together are the 
principal ſtorehouſe of the fancy or imagination; 
and the imaginative arts of painting and muſic ſtand 
in the ſame relation to them reſpectively. Poetry 
comprehends both by taking in language, which is 
the general repreſentative of all our ideas and affec- 
tions. | 

As there is an artificial memory relative to the 
eye, by which trains of viſible ideas, laid up in the 
memory in a certain order, are made to ſuggeſt both 
things themſelves, and the order in which we defire 
to remember them; ſo compendious trains of tech- 
nical words formed into verſes may be made to fug- 
geſt other words, atfo the numeral figures in a cer- 
tain order; and, by this means, to bring to view, at 
pleaſure, the principles and materials of knowledge 
'2 for meditation, inquiry, and more perfect digeſtion 
＋ by the mind, as appears from Dr. Grey's Memoria 
Technica. The viſible loci make a ſtronger impreſſion 
on the fancy, and therefore excel the audible ones 
in that view; but the audible ones have a much 
more ready and definite connexion with the things to 
be remembered; and therefore ſeem moſt proper, 
upon the whole, m moſt branches of literature. 
And as Dr. Grey's method is highly uſeful in general, 
ſo it is particularly excellent in reſpect of all memo- 
rables that are repreſented by numeral figures. For, 
when the numeral figures are denoted by letters, col- 
lections of them, ſuch as dates, and quantities of all 
kinds, make ſhort and definite impreſſions upon the 
ear; which are not only eaſy to be remembered, 
but alſo preſerve the order of the figures without 
| : | danger 
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danger of error; whereas neither the impreſſions 
which collections of figures make upon the eye, nor 
thoſe which their enunciations in words at length 
make upon the ear, can be remembered with facilit 
or preciſion; becauſe neither figures, nor their 
names, cohere together, ſo as that the precedent ſhall 
ſuggeſt the ſubſequent ; as the letters do in collec- 
tions of them, capable of being pronounced. When 
the technical word coincides with, or approaches 
to, a familiar one, it is remembered with greater 
facility. Aſſociation is every where conſpicuous in 
theſe things. r 


- 
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36 Of the DESIRES of the 
SECT. VL. 
Of the defires of the ſexes towards each 


other. 
„F ROH. 486. 
To examine how far the defires of the ſexes to- 


wards each other are of a factitious nature, 


and deducible from the theory of theſe papers. 


ERE we are to obſerve, firſt, that when a 
general pleaſurable ſtate 1s introduced into the 
body, either by direct impreſſions, or by aſſociated 
influences, the organs of generation muſt ſympathize 
with this general ſtate, for the ſame ai e. as the 
other parts do. They muſt therefore be affected with 
vibrations in their nerves, which riſe above indiffe- 
rence into the limits of pleaſure from youth, health, 
grateful aliment, the pleaſures of imagination, am- 
bition, and ſympathy, or any other cauſe, which dif- 
fuſes grateful vibrations over the whole ſyſtem. 
Secondly, as theſe organs are endued with a 
greater degree of ſenſibility than the other parts from 
their make, and the peculiar ſtructure and diſpoſi- 
tion of their nerves, whatever theſe be, we may ex- 
pe, that they ſhould be more affected by theſe gene- 


ral pleaſurable ſtates of the nervous ſyſtem than the 
other parts. 


Thirdly, the diſtention of the cells of the vefi- 
cul ſeminales, and of the finuſes of the uterus, 
which take place about the time of puberty, muſt 
make theſe organs more particularly irritable then. 
It may perhaps be, that the acrimony of the urine 
and feces, which make vivid impreſſions on the 
neighbouring parts, have alſo a ſhare in increaſing 
the irritability of the organs of generation, 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, young perſons hear and read number- 
leſs things, in this degenerate and corrupt ſtate of hu- 
man life, which carry nervous influences of the 
pleaſurable kind (be they vibrations, or any other ſpe- 
cies of motion) to the organs of generation. This 
will be better underſtood, if the reader pleaſes to re- 
collett what was delivered above concerning the 
methods, by which we learn to diſtinguiſh the ſenſa- 
tions of the parts external and internal from each 
other. For it will be eaſy to ſee, that when we are 
once arrived at this power, the aſſociated circumſtan- 

ces of any ſenſations, ſuch as the language that 
relates to them, will recal the ideas of theſe ſenſations. 

Fifthly, the particular ſhame, which regards the 
organs of generation, may, when conſidered as an aſ- 
fociated circumſtance, like other pains, be fo far di- 
miniſhed as to fall within the limits of pleaſure, and 
add conſiderably to the ſum total. | 

Sixthly, the ſources here pointed out ſeem ſuffi- 
cient to account for the general defires, which are ob- 
ſervable in young perſons; and which, when not 
allowed and indulged, may be conſidered as within 
the confines of virtue. 

Seventhly, it is uſual for theſe deſires, after ſome 
time, to fix upon a particular objett, on account of 
the apprehended beauty of the perſon, or perfettion 
of the mind, alſo from mutual obligations, or marks 
of affettion, from more frequent intercourſes, Sc. 
after which theſe deſires ſuggeſt, and are ſuggeſted 
by, the idea of the beloved perſon, and all its aſſo- 
ciates, reciprocally and indefinitely, ſo as in ſome 
caſes to engroſs the whole fancy and mind. Howe- 
ver this particular attachment, when under proper 
reſtrictions and regulations, is not only within the 
confines of virtue, but often the parent of the moſt 
difintereſted, and pure, and exalted kinds of it. 

Eighthly, when theſe defires are gratified, the 
idea of the beloved perſon, and its affociates, muſt 
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now be aſſociated with the ſtate of neutrality and in- 
difference, that ſucceeds after gratification. -W hence 
it appears, that that part of the. affettion towards 
the beloved perſon, which ariſes from groſs animal 
cauſes. cannot remain long at its height, and may fall 
very faſt. However, if the other ſources of affec- 
tion grow ſtronger, the ſum total may continue the 
ſame, or even increaſe, 

Ninthly, when impure deſires are Had. in- 
dulged, and heightened voluntarily, it is evident from 
the dottrine of aſſociation, that they will draw to 
themſelves all the other pleaſures of our nature, and 
even, by adhering to many neutral circumſtances, 
convert them into incentives and temptations. So 
that all the deſires, deſigns, and ideas of ſuch per- 
ſons are tainted with luſt. However, the diſeaſes 
and ſufferings, bodily and, mental, which this vice 
brings upon men. do, after ſome time, often check 
the exorbitancy of it, ſtill in the way of aſſociation. 
But impure deſires ſubſiſt, like vicious ones of other 
kinds. long after the pains outweigh the pleaſures; 
inaſmuch as they mult be ſuppoſed not to begin to 
decline till the pains apprehended to ariſe from them, 
and thus aſſociated with them, become ee to the 
pleaſures. 

Tenthly, it appears from the courſe of reaſoning: 
here uſed, that impure and vicious defires, indulged 
and heightened voluntarily, can by no means conſiſt 
with a particular attachment and confinement; alſo 
that they muſt not only end frequently in indifference, . 
but even in hatred and abhorrence. For the proper, 
mental ſources of affe&tion are not only wanting in 
theſe caſes, but many diſpleaſing and odious qual 
ties and diſpoſitions of mind muſt offer them ves 
to view by degrees. 

Eleventhly, as the deſires and pleaſures of this 
kind are thus increaſed by aſſociated influences from 
other parts of our natures, ſo they are reflected 5 
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by innumerable aſſociated methods, direct and in- 
direct, upon the various incidents and events of life, 
ſo as to affect in ſecondary ways even thoſe who have 
never experienced the groſs corporeal gratification. 
And, notwithſtanding the great and public miſchiefs, 
which ariſe from the ungovernable defires of the vi- 
cious, there is great reaſon, even'from this theory, 
to apprehend, that, if this ſource of the benevolent 
affections was cut off, all other circumſtances remain- 
ing the ſame, mankind would become much more 
ſelfiſh and malicious, much more wicked and miſer- 
able, upon the whole, than they now are. 

+ Twelfthly, I have hitherto chiefly conſidered how 
far the preſent ſubject is-agrecable to the dofrine of 
aſſociation ; but, if phyſicians and anatomiſts will 
compare the circumſtances of the ſenſations and mo- 
tions of theſe organs with the general theory deli- 
vered in the firſt chapter, they may ſee conſiderable 
evidences for ſenſory vibrations, for their running 
along membranes, and affecting the neighbouring 
muſcles in a particular manner: They may ſee alſo, 
that muſcular contractions, which are nearly automa- 
tic at firſt, become afterwards ſubjett to the influence 
of ideas. - 8 | 
Thirteenthly, the theory here propoſed for ex- 
plaining the nature and growth of theſe deſires ſhews 
in every ſtep, how watchful every perſon, who de- 
fires. true chaſtity and purity of heart, ought to be 
over his thoughts, his diſcourſes, his Ttudies, and 
his intercourſes with the world in general, and with 
the other ſex in particular. There is no ſecurity but 
in flight, in turning our minds from all the aſſociated 
circumſtances, and begetting a new train of thoughts 
and deſires, by an honeſt, virtuous, religious atten- 
tion to the duty of the time and place. To which 
muſt be added great abſtinence in diet, and bodily 
labour, if required. 
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Of other motions, automatic and volun- 
- tary, not conſidered in the foregoing 
 fſethons of this chapter. REN 
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0 ex mine how far the motions, that ar 
* moſt perfettly voluntary, ſuch as thoſe of 
' walking, handling, and ſpeaking, iti tn 
voluntary power of fuſbending them, und 
 therr being formed according to pattern ſet 
_ by thoſe with whom we converſe, are agree 
able to the foregoing theory. 3 we ad 
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IE was neceſſary to deliver many things which pro- 
L  perly relate to this propoſition under the twenty- 
firſt, in order to make the derivation of voluntary 
motion from automatic, by means of aſſociation, in 
ſome meaſure intelligible to the reader. I will now 
reſume the. ſubject, and add what I am able for the 
full explication and eſtabliſhment of the theory pro- 
. 8 re 
l Walking is the moſt ſimple of the three kinds of 
voluntary motion here mentioned, being common 
to the brute creation with man, whereas handling and 
ſpeaking are, in a manner, peculiar to him. His 
ure. in this reſpect, when compared with the 
ſuperiority of his mental faculuies, agrees well with 
the hypotheſis here advanced concerning handling 
and ſpeaking; v:z. their dependence on ideas, and 
, oc 
Ihe new-born child is unable to walk on account 
of che want of ſtrength to ſupport his body, as well 
| "My 
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as of complex and decomplex motory vibratiuncles, 
generated by aſſociation, and depending upon ſenſa- 
tions and ideas by aſſociation alſo. As he gets 
ſtrength, he advances likewiſe in the number and 
variety of compound motions of the limbs, their 
ſpecies being determined by the nature of the articu- 
lations, the poſition of the muſcles, the automatie 
motions excited by friction, accidental flexures and 
extenſions made by the nurſe, &c. When he is 
tolerably perfect in theſe rudiments of walking, the 
view of a favourite plaything will excite various mo- 
tions inthe limbs ; and thus if he be ſet upon his legs, 
and his body carned forward by the nurſe. an im- 
perfect attempt to walk follows of courſe. It is made 
more perfect gradually by his improvement in the 
rudiments, by the nurfe's moving his legs alternately 
in the proper manner, by his deſire of going up to 
perſons, playthings, &c, and thence repeating the 
proceſs which has ſucceeded (for he makes innume- 
rable trials, both ſucceſsful and unſucceſsful) ; and by 
his ſeeing others walk, and endeavouring to imitate 
them. es: Rt 
It deſerves notice here, that in the limbs, where 
the motions are moſt perfectly voluntary, all the 
muſcles have antagoniſts, and often ſuch as are of 
nearly equal ſtrength with themſelves ; alſo, that the 
muſcles of the limbs are not much influenced at firſt 
by common impreſſions made on the ſkin, and ſcarce 
at all when the child is fo far advanced as to get a 
voluntary power over them. For theſe things faci- 
litate the generation of the voluntary power, by 
making the muſcles of the limbs chiefly dependent 
on the vibrations which deſcend from the brain, and 
alſo diſpoſing them to att from a ſmall balance in fa- 
vour of this or that ſet of antagoniſts. 1 
When the child can walk up to an object that he 
deſires to walk up to, the action may be termed vo- 
luntary; 1. e. the uſe of language will then jule 
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this appellation, But it appears from the reaſoning 
here uſed, that this kind and degree of voluntary 
power over his motions is generated by proper com- 
binations and aſſociatiqus of the automatic motions, 
agreeably to the corollaries of the twentieth propoſi- 
tion. Voluntary powers, may therefore reſult from 
aſſociation, as is aſſerted in theſe papers . 
When he is arrived at ſuch a perfection in walking, 
as to walk readily upon being deſired by another per- 
ſon, the action is eſteemed ſtill more voluntary. One 
reaſon of which is, that the child, in ſome caſes, 
does not walk when deſired; whilſt yet the circum- 
ſtances are apparently the ſame as when he does. 
For here the unapparent cauſe, of walking, or not 
walking, is oil. However, it, follows from this 
theory, that all this is ſtill, owing to aſſociation, or. to 
ſomething equally ſuitable to the foregoing theory; 
e.g. to the then preſent ſtrength or weaknefs of the 
affociation of the words, of the, command with the 
action of walking, to its proceeding from this or chat 
perſon, in this or that manner, to the child's being 
in an active or inattive ſtate, attentive or inattentive, 
diſpoſed by other circumſtances to move. as directed, 
or to move in a different way, Sc. A careful ob- 
ſervation. of the fact will always ſhew, as far as is rea- 
ſonable to be expected in ſo nice a matter, that when 
children do different things, the real circumſtances, 
natural or aſſociated, are proportionably different, 
and that the ſtate of mind called vill depends upon 
this difference. This degree of voluntary power is 
therefore, in like manner, of an acquired nature. 
Suppoſe an adult to walk, in order to ſhew his 
perfectly voluntary power; ſtill his ſelecting this in- 
ſtance is owing to one aſſociation, and his perform- 
ing the action to another, v:z. to the introduction of 
che audible idea of the word, the viſible one of the 
action, &c, | 
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Walking paſſes into the ſecondarily automatic ſtate 
more perfectly perhaps, than any other action; for 
adults ſeldom exert any degree of volition here, 
fufficient to affect the power of conſciouſneſs or 
memory for the leaſt perceptible moment of time. 
Now this tranſition of walking, from its voluntary to 
its ſecondarily automatie ſtate, muſt be acknowledged 
by all to proceed merely from aſſociation. · And it 
ſeems to follow by parity of reaſon, that the tranſi- 
tion of primarily automatic actions into volunta 
ones may be merely from aſſociation alſo, ſince it is 
evident that aſſociation has at leaſt a very 9 and 
extenſive influence there. 

The complex artificial motions of the lower limbs, 
uſed in the ſeveral kinds of dancing, bear nearly the 
ſame relation to the common motions ufed in walk- 
ing forwards, backwards, upwards, downwards, and 


fideways, as theſe common motions do tothe fmple 
rudiments above-mentioned, ſuch as the flexion and 


extenſion of the ancle or knee. Since therefore the 
voluntary and CO automatic power of dan- 


cing are plainly the reſult of aſſociation,” why may 


we not ſuppoſe the fame of the common motions in 


walking, both in their voluntary and ſecondarily au- 
tomatic ſtate? In learning to dance, the ſcholar” 
deſires to look at his feet and legs, in order to judge 


by ſeeing when they are in a proper poſition. 


degrees he learns to judge of this by feeling; but ö 


the viſible idea left partly by the view of his maſter's' 


motions, partly by that of his own, ſeems to be the 


chief aſſociated circumſtance, that introduces the pro- 
per motions. By farther degrees theſe are connected 
with each o:her, with the muſic, and with other 


more and more remote circumſtances | 1 


J have already ſhewn, in what manner children 


learn the voluntary and ſecondarily automatic power 


of graſping. How they learn the various complex 
motions, by which they feed and dreſs themſelves, &c, 
alſo 
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alſo how children and adults learn to write, to prac- 
tiſe manual arts, Ec. and in what ſenſes and degrees 
all theſe adlions are voluntary, and ſecondarily auto- 
matic, and yet ſtill remain as purely mechanical, as 
the primarily automatic actions are, may now be un- 
derſtood from what has been already delivered under 
this propoſition. The method of playing upon mu- 
fical inſtruments has alſo been explained, fo as to con- 
cur in eſtabliſhing the ſame concluſions, 

In like manner, the account given of the ation 
of ſpeaking might now be compleated, and extended 
to all the modes of it, vulgar and artificial ; and to 
ſinging, with its modes. I will add a few words con- 
cerning ſtammering, and the loſs of ſpeech by palſies. 

Stammering ſeems generally to ariſe from fear, 
eagerneſs, or ſome violent paſſion, "he prevents 


the child's articulating rightly, by the confuſion 
which it makes in the vibrations that deſcend 
into the muſcular ſyſtem ; ſo that, finding himſelf 
wrong. he attempts again and again, till he hits upon 
the true ſound. It does not begintherefore in general, 
till children are of an age to diſtinguiſh right from 
wrong in reſpett of pronunciation, and to articulate 
with tolerable propriety. A nervous diſorder of the 
muſcles of ſpeech may have a like effect. When 
the trick of ſtammering has once begun to take 
place in a few words, it will extend itſelf to more 
and more from very ſlight reſemblances, and particu- 
larly to all the firſt words of ſentences, becauſe 
there the organs paſs in an inſtant from inactivity to 
action; whereas the ſubſequent parts of words and 
ſentences may follow the foregoing from aſſociation ; 
E as, in repeating memoriter, one is moſt apt to 
eſitate at the firſt word in each ſentence. | 

A deſect of memory from paſſion, natural weak- 
neſs. &c. ſo that the proper word does not occur 
readily, occaſions ſtammering alſo. And, like all 


other 
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other modes of ſpeaking, it is caught, in ſome caſes, 
by imitation. by 
A pally of the organs of ſpeech may be occaſioned _ 
in the ſame manner as any other pally ; and yet 
the muſcles of the lips, cheeks, tongue, and fauces, 
may ſtill continue to perform the actions of maſ- 
tication and deglutition {ſufficiently well, becauſe 
theſe actions are ſimpler. than that of ſpeech, and 
are alſo excited by ſenſations which have an original 
influence over them. | 
A defect of memory may alſo deſtroy. the power 
of ſpeaking, in great meaſure, though the organs be 
not much affected in a paralytical way. Thus a 
perſon who plays well upon a harpſichord, may b 
ſome years diſuſe become unable to play at all, 
though the muſcles of his hands be in a 2 ſtate, 
merely becauſe his memory, and the aſſociations of 
the motions of his fingers, with the ſight of notes, 
with the ideas of ſounds, or with one another, are 
obliterated by diſtance of time, and diſuſe. | 
The ſuſpenſion of an action may be performed 
two ways, as before-mentioned ; vzz. either by put- 
ting the muſcles concerned in it into a languid in- 
active ſtate, or by making the antagoniſts act with 
vigour. In the firſt caſe, the whole limb is put into 
a ſtate of relaxation, and extreme flexibility; in the 
laſt, into a ſtate of rigidity. The voluntary power 
of the firſt kind is obtained by aſſociations with the 
languor that ariſes from fatigue, heat, ſleepineſs, 
Sc. that of the laſt from the general tenfion of the 
uſcles, which happens in pain, and violent emo- 
tions of mind. Children improve in both theſe kinds 
of voluntary power by repeated trials, as occaſion - 
requires, by imitation, defire, Sc. But they are + 
both difficult for ſome time. Thus we may obſerve, 
that children cannot let their heads or eyelids fall 
from their mere weight, nor ſtop themſelves in run- 
ning or ſtriking, till a conſiderable time after they 
can 
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can raiſe the head, or bend it, open the eyes, or 
ſhut them, run or ſtrike, by a voluntary power. 
| Imitation is a great ſource of the voluntary power, 
and makes all the ſeveral modes of walking. handling, 
and ſpeaking. conformable to thoſe of the age and 
nation in which a perſon lives in general, and to thole-., 
of the perſons with whom he converſes in particular. 
Beſides the two. ſources already mentioned, prop. 21. 
viz, the ſight of the child's own actions, and the 
ſound of his own words, it has many others. Some 
of theſe are the reſemblance which children obſerve 
between their own bodies, with all the functions of 
them, and thoſe of others; the pleaſures which they 
experience in and by means of all motions, 2. e. imi- 
tations ; the direttions and encouragements given to 
them upon this head; the high opinions which they 
form of the power and happineſs of adults ; and their 
conſequent d-fire to reſemble them in theſe, and in 
all their aſſociates. Imitation begins in the ſeveral 
kinds of voluntary actions about the ſame time, and 
increaſes not only by the ſources alledged. but alſo 
by the mutual influences of every inſtance of it over 
every other, ſo that the velocity of its growth is 
greatly accelerated for ſome time. It is of the higheſt 
uſe to children in their attainment of accompliſh- 
ments, bodily and mental. And thus every thing, 
to which mankind have a natural tendency, is learnt 
much ſooner in ſociety, than the mere natural ten- 
dency would beget it; and many things are learnt fo 
early, and fixed ſo deeply, as to appear parts of our 
nature, though they may be mere derivatives and 
acquiſitions. 

It 1s remarkable, that apes, whoſe bodies reſemble 
the human body, more than thoſe of any other brute 
creature, and whoſe intelletts alſo approach nearer to 
ours, which laſt circumſtance may, I ſuppoſe, have 
ſome connexion with the firſt, ſhould likewiſe reſem- 
ble us ſo much in the faculty of imitation. Their 


aptneſs 
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aptneſs in handling is plainly the reſult of the ſhape 
and make of their fore legs. and their intellects to- 
gether, as in us. Their peculiar chattering may per- 
haps be ſome attempt towards ſpeech, to which they 
cannot attain, partly from the defett in the organs, 
partly, and that chiefly, from the narrowneſs of their 
memories, apprehenſions, and aſſociations; for they 
ſeem not to underſtand words to any conſiderable 
degree. Or may not their chattering be an imitation. 
of laughter ? SEP 

Parrots appear to have far leſs intellect than apes, 
but a more diſtinguiſhing ear, and, like other birds, 
a much greater command of the muſcles of the 
throat. Their talk ſeems to be almoſt devoid of 
all proper connexion with ideas. However, in re- 
ſpect of ſounds, they imitate as much as children, or 
as apes in reſpett of other attions. And indeed the 
talk of children, by out-running their underſtand- 
ings in many things, very much reſembles that of 
parrots. 

As we expreſs our inward ſentiments by words, ſo 
we do allo by geſtures, and particularly by the muſ- 
cles of the face. Here, again, aſſociation and imi- 
tation diſplay themſelves. This dumb ſhew prevails 
more in the hotter climates, where the paſſions are 
more 1mpetuous, than in theſe northern ones. It is 
alſo probable, that the narrowneſs and imperfection 
of the antient languages made it more neceſſary and 
prevalent in antient times. Deaf perſons have an 
extraordinary aptneſs both in learning and decypher- 
ing this, as might well be expected. The imitation 
of manners and characters by dumb ſhew is often 
more ſtriking, than any verbal deſcription of them. 
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Bei. 


Of the relation which the foregoing 
theory bears to the art of Phyſic. 


N OF. 30. 


The art of phyfic affords many proper teſts of 


the doctrines of vibrations and afſoctation ; 
and may receive conſiderable improvement 
from them, I they be true. 


EE propoſition may appear from ſeveral hints 
to that purpoſe, which have been already given. 
But it will be more fully manifeſt, if I give a 
ſhort view of the data and queſita in the art of 


phyſic. 


Now the general problem, which comprehends the 
whole art, 1s, 

Having the ſymptoms given, to find the remedy. 

This problem may be ſolved in ſome caſes empiri- 
cally and directly by the hiſtories of diſtempers, and 
of their cures. But then there are other caſes, and 
thoſe not a few, to which the learning and experi- 
ence of the moſt able phyſicians either cannot find 
hiſtories ſufficiently ſimilar, or none where the event 
was ſucceſsful. Hence it is neceſſary to attempt the 
ſolution of the general problem rationally and in- 
direttly, by dividing it into the two following leſs 
comprehenſive and conſequently more manageable 
problems; vtz. 

Firſt, having the ſymptoms given, to find the de- 
vialion of the body from its natural ſtate. 
Secondly, having this deviation given, to find the 


remedy. 


It 
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It is proper allo to invert theſe two problems, and 
to inquire, firſt, having the deviation given, what 
the ſymptoms muſt be. 

Secondly, having the manner of operation of a 
fucceſsful remedy given, what the deviation muſt be. 

I here uſe the words ſymptoms, deviation, and 
remedy, in the moſt general ſenſe poſſible, for the 
ſake of brevity. 

Now it is very evident, that the doctrine of vi- 
brations, or ſome other better dofirine, which teaches 
the law of action of the nervous ſyſtem, has a 
cloſe connexion with all theſe laſt four problems. 
For the nerves enter every part, as well as the blood- 
veſſels; and the brain has as great a ſhare in all the 
natural functions of the parts, and its diſorders, in 
all their diſorders, as the heart, and its diſorders, 
can have; and much more than any other part, be- 
ſides the heart. 

Farther, if the doctrine of aſſociation be the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of the doctrine of vibrations, in 
any ſuch manner as I have propoſed above, Prop. g. 
and 11. it muſt have a moſt intimate connexion with 
the theory of nervous diſtempers, and ſome with 
that of others, on account of the juſt- mentioned de- 
pendence of all the parts on the brain. Or, if ve 
ſeparate theſe dottrines, ſtill, if that of aſſociation 
be true, of which I ſuppoſe there is no doubt, it 
cannot but be of great uſe for explaining thoſe diſ- 
tempers in which the mind 1s affected, 

And it ſeems to me, that, agreeably to this, the 
diſtempers of the head, ſpaſmodic ones, the effets 
of poiſonous bites and ſtings, which, as Dr. Mead 
juſtly obſerves, are more exerted upon the nerves 
than on the blood, receive much light from the 
dottrine of vibrations, and. in return, confirm 1t ; 
and that all the diſorders of the memory, fancy, and 
mind, do the ſame in reſpe& of the doftrine of 
aſſociation, 
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I do not mean to intimate here, that the rational 
and indirect ſolution of the general problem, which 
comprehends the art of phyſic, is preferable to the 
empirical and direct one, where this is to be had; 
but only, ſince this cannot be had always, that we 
ought to proceed in an explicit and ſcientifical man- 
ner, rather than in a confuſed and popular one. For 
where practice is ſilent, phyſicians muſt and will 
have recourſe to ſome theory, good or bad. And 
if they do not acquaint themſelves with the real 
ſtructure and functions of the parts, with the ſen- 
ſible qualities and operations of medicines, and with 
the moſt probable method of explaining both tho 
ſymptoms of diſtempers, and the operations of 
medicines, they muſt fancy ſomething in the place of 
theſe, and reaſon from ſuch falſe imaginations, or 
perhaps from the mere agreements, oppoſitions, and 
ſecondary ideas, of words. The hiſtory of diſ- 
eaſes and their cures, is the baſis of all; after this 


come anatomical examinations of the w_ both m 


its natural and morbid ſtates ; and, laſt of all, phar- 
macy ; thefe three anſwering reſpettively to the 
general problem, and the two ſubordinate ones above- 
mentioned. And if we reaſon at all upon the func- 
tions and diſorders of the parts, and the effects of 
medicines upon the body, ſo important an organ as 
the brain muſt not be left out intirely. 

It may .not be amiſs to add here, that as all the 


natural functions tend to the welfare of the body, fo 


there 1s a remarkable tendency in all the diſorders of 
the body to rectify themſelves. Theſe two tenden- 
cies, taken together, make what 1s called nature by 
phyſicians; and the ſeveral mſtances of them, with 
their limits, dangers, ill conſequences, and devia- 
tions in particular caſes, deſerve the higheſt attention 
from phyſicians, that ſo they may neither interrupt a 
favourable criſis, nor concur with a fatal one. Stahl 
and his followers ſuppole, that theſe tendencies = 
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from a rational agent preſiding over the fabric of 
the body, and producing effects, that are not ſubjett 
to the laws of mechaniſm. But this is gratis dictum; 
and the plain traces of mechaniſm, which appear in 
ſo many inſtances, natural and morbid, are highly un- 
favourable to it. And all the evidences for the 
mechanical nature of the body or mind are ſo many 
encouragements to ſtudy them faithfully and dili- 
gently, ſince what is mechanical may both be under- 
ſtood and remedied. 
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C HAP. III. 


Containing a particular application of the 
foregoing theory to the phanomena of 
ideas, or of underſtanding, affection, 


memory, and imagination. 


E . '& 
Of words, and the ideas aſſociated with 


them. 


PROF. vt. 


Words and phraſes muſt excite ideas in us 
aſſociation, and they excite ideas in us 
no other means. 


ORDS may be conſidered in four lights. 
\ \/ Firſt, as impreſſions made upon the 
"AF, 
Secondly, as the attions of the organs of ſpeech. 
Thirdly, as impreſſions made upon the eye by 
characters. 

Fourthly, as the actions of the hand in writing. 
We learn the uſe of them in the order here ſet 
down. For children firſt get an imperfect know- 
ledge of the meaning of the words of others; then 


learn to ſpeak themſelves; then to read, and, laſtly, 
to write. | | 


Now 
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Now it is evident, that in the firſt of theſe ways 
many ſenſible impreſſions, and internal feelings, are 
aſſociated with particular words and phraſes, fo as to 
give theſe the power of raiſing the correſpondin 
ideas; and that the three following ways increaſe — 
improve this power, with ſome additions to and va- 
riations of the ideas. The ſecond is the reverſe of 
the firſt, and the fourth of the third The firſt 
aſcertains the ideas belonging to words and phraſes 
in a groſs manner, according to their uſage in com- 
mon life. The ſecond fixes this, and makes it 
ready and accurate; having the ſame ule here as 
the ſolution of the inverſe problem has in other 
caſes in reſpett of the direct one. The third has the 
ſame effect as the ſecond ; and allo extends the ideas 
and fignifications of words and phraſes, by new aſſo- 
ciations ; and particularly by aſſociations with other 
words, as in definitions, deſcriptions, Sc. The 
advancement of the arts and ſciences is chiefly car- 
ried on by the new ſignifications given to words in 
this third way. The fourth, by converting the 
reader into a writer, helps him to be expert in diſtin- 
guiſhing, quick in recolletting, and faithful in re- 
taining, theſe new ſignifications of words, being the 
inverſe of the third method, as juſt now remarked. 
The reader will eaſily ſee, that the action of the 
hand is not an eſſential in this fourth method. 
Compoſition by perſons born blind has nearly the 
ſame effect. I mention it as being the common at- 
tendant upon compoſition, as having a conſiderable 
uſe. deducible from aſſociation, and as making the 
_ analogy between the four methods more conſpicuous 
and complete. | 
This may ſuffice, for the preſent, to prove the firſt 
part of the propoſition ; viz. that words and phraſes 
muſt excite ideas in us by aſſociation. The ſecond 
part, or that they .excite ideas in us by no other 
means, may appear at the ſame time, as it may be 
| | 4 found 
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found upon reflection and examination, that all the 
ideas which any word does excite are deducible from 
ſome of the four ſources above-mentioned, moſt 
Commonity from the firſt or third. 

It may appear alſo from the inſtances of the words 
of unknown languages, terms of art not yet explained, 
barbarous words, &c. of which we either have no 

ideas, or only ſuch as ſome fanſied reſemblance, or 
prior aſſociation, ſuggeſts. 

It is highly worthy of remark here, that articu- 
late founds are by their variety, number, and ready 
ule, particularly ſuited to ſignify and ſuggeſt, by al- 
fociation, both our ſimple ideas, and the complex 
ones formed from them, according to the twelith 
propoſition. 

: Con. It follows from this propoſition, that the 
arts of logic, and rational grammar, depend intirely 
on the dottrine of aſſociation. For logic, conſidered 
as the art of thinking or reafoning, treats only of 
fuch ideas as are annexed to words; and, as the art 
of diſcourſing, it teaches the proper uſe of words in 
a general way, as grammar does in a more minute 
and particular one. 


PROP. 92. 


a deſcribe the manner in which ideas are af+ 
ST with words, TY from CANE: 
ho 


TI may be done by applying the doQtrine of 
aſſociation, as laid down in the firſt chapter, 
| to words, conſidered in the four lights mentioned 
under the laſt propoſition. | 
Firſt, then, the aſſociation of the names of viſible 
objects, with the impreſſions which "theſe objetts 
make upon the eye, ſeems to take place more early 
than any other, and to be ctictted in the following 
| manner: 


aſſociated with them. 


manner: the name of the viſible object, the nurſe, 
for inſtance, is pronounced and repeated by the atten» 
dants to the child, more frequently when his eye is 
fixed upon the nurſe, than when upon other objeas, 
and much more ſo than when upon any particular 
one. The word nurſe is alſo ſounded in an emphati- 
cal manner, when the child's eye is directed to the N 
nurſe with earneſtneſs and defire. The aſſociation 
therefore of the ſound nurſe, with the picture of the 
nurſe upon the retina, will be far ſtronger than that 
with apy other viſible impreſſion, and thus overpower 
all the other accidental aſſociations, which will alſo 
themſelves contribute to the ſame end by oppoſing 
one another. And when the child has gained ſo much 
voluntary power over his motions, as to direct his 
head and eyes toward the nurſe upon hearing her 
name, this proceſs will go on with an accelerated 
velocity. And thus, at laſt, the word will excite 
the viſible idea readily and certainly. | 

The ſame affociation of the picture of the nurſe 
in the eye with the ſound nurſe will, by degrees, 
overpower all the accidental aſſociations of this pic- 
ture with other words, and be ſo firmly cemented at 
laſt, that the picture will excite the audible idea of 
the word. But this is not to our preſent purpoſe. 
I mention it here as taking place at the ſame time 
with the foregoing proceſs, and contributing to illu- 
ſtrate and confirm it. Both together afford a com- 
plete inſtance for the tenth and eleventh propoſitions; 
1. e. they ſhew, that when the impreſſions A and B 
are ſufficiently aſſociated, A impreſſed alone will ex- 
cite b, B impreſſed alone will excite a. 

Secondly, this aſſociation of words with viſible 
appearances, being made under many particular cir- 
cumſtances, muſt affect the viſible ideas with a like 
particularity- Thus the nurſe's dreſs, and the fitua- | 
tion of the fire in the child's nurſery, make part of 
the child's ideas of his nurſe and fire, But then 
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as the nurſe often changes her dreſs, and the child 
often ſees a fire in a difterent place, and ſurrounded 
by different viſible objects, theſe oppoſite aſſocia- 
tions mult be leſs itrong, than the part which is com- 
mon to them all; and conſequently we may ſuppoſe, - 
that while his idea of that part which is common, and 
which we may call eſſential. continues the ſame, that of 
the particularities, circumſtances, and adjuntts, 
varies. For he cannot have any idea, but with ſome 
particularities in the non-efſentials. 

Thirdly, when the viſible objects impreſs coker 
vivid ſenſations beſides thoſe of fight, ſuch as grate- 
ful or ungrateful taſtes, ſmells. warmth or coldneſs, 
with ſufficient frequency, it follows from the fore- 
going theory, that theſe ſenſations muſt leave traces, 
or ideas, which will be aſſociated with the names of 
the objefs, ſo as to depend upon them. Thus an 
idea, or naſcent perception, of the ſweetneſs of the 
nurſe's milk will riſe up in that part of the child's 
brain which correſponds to the nerves of taſte, upon 
his hearing her name. And hence the whole idea 
belonging to the word nurſe now begins to be com- 
plex, as conſiſting of a viſible idea, and an idea of 
taſte. And theſe two ideas will be aſſociated toge- 
ther, not only becauſe the word raiſes them both, 
but alſo becauſe the original ſenſations are. The 
ſtrongeſt may therefore aſſiſt in raiſing the weakeſt. 
Now, in common caſes, the viſible idea is ſtrongeſt, 
or occurs moſt readily at leaſt ; but, in the preſent 
inſtance, it ſeems to be otherwiſe. « We might pro- 
ceed in hke manner to ſhew the generation of ideas 
more and more complex, and the various ways by 
which their parts are cemented together, and all 
made to depend on the reſpective names of the viſi- 
ble objects. But what has been ſaid may ſuffice to 
{hew what ideas the names of viſible objects, proper 
and appellative, raiſe in us. 
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Fourthly, we muſt. however, obſerve, in reſpett of 
appellatives, that ſometimes the idea is the common 
compound reſult of all the ſenſible impreſſions re- 
ceived from the ſeveral objetts compriſed under the 
general appellation ; ſometimes the particular idea of 
ſome one of thele, in great meaſure at leaſt, viz. 
when the impreſſions ariſing from ſome one or more 
novel, frequent, and vivid, than thoſe from the reſt. 

Fifthly, the words denoting ſenſible qualities, 
whether ſubſtantive or adjettive, ſuch as whiteneſs, 
white, &c. get their ideas in a manner which will 
eaſily underſtood from what has beenalready delivered. 
Thus the word whzte, being affociated with the viſible 
appearances of milk, linen, paper, gets a ſtable 
power of exciting the idea of what is common to all, 
and a variable one in reſpett of the particularities, 
circumſtances, and adjuncts. And ſo of other ſen- 
ſible qualities. N45 b | 

Sixthly, the names of viſible actions, as walk- 
ing, ſtriking. Sc. raiſe the proper viſible ideas by a 
like proceſs. Other ideas may likewiſe adhere in 
certain caſes, as in thoſe of taſting, feeling, ſpeak- 
ing, Sc. Senſible perceptions in which no viſible 
action is concerned, as hearing, may alſo leave 
ideas dependent on words. However, ſome viſible 
ideas generally intermix themſelves here. Theſe ac- 
tions and perceptions are generally denoted by verbs, 
though fometimes by ſubſtantives. 

And we may now ſee in what manner ideas are 
aſſociated with nouns, proper and appellative, ſub- 
ſtantive and adjective, and with verbs, ſuppoſing 
that they denote ſenſible things only. - Pronouns and 


particles remain to be conſidered. Now in order to 
know their ideas and uſes, we muſt obſerve, + 
Seventhly, that as children may learn to read 
words not only in an elementary way, viz. by learns 
ing the letters and ſyllables of which they are com- 
poſed, but allo in a ſummary one, viz. by * 
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the ſound of intire words, with their piQures, in the 
eye; and muſt, in ſome caſes, be taught in the laſt 
way, i. e. whereſoever the ſound of the word de- 
viates from that of its elements ; ſo both children 
and adults learn the ideas belonging to whole ſen- 
tences many times in a ſummary way, and not by 
adding together the ideas of the ſeveral words in the 
ſentence. And where-ever words occur, which, 
{ſeparately taken, have no proper ideas, their uſe can 
be learnt in no other way but this. Now pronouns 
and particles, and many other words, are of this 
kind. They anſwer, in ſome meaſure, to x, y, and z, 
or the unknown quantities in algebra, being determi- 
nable anddecypherable, asone may ſay, only bymeans 
of the known words with which they are joined. 
Thus I walk is aſſociated at different times with 
the fame viſible impreſſions as nurſe walks, brother 
walks, &c. and therefore can ſuggeſt nothing per- 
manently for a long time but the attion of walking. 
However the pronoun J, in this and innumerable 
other ſhort ſentences, being always aſſociated with the 
_ perſon ſpeaking, as thou 1s with the perſon ſpoken to, 
and he with the perſon ſpoken of, the frequent re- 
currency of this teaches the child the uſe of the 
pronouns, i. e. teaches him what difference he is to 
expect in his ſenſible impreſſions according as this or 
that pronoun is uſed; the infinite number of in- 
ftances, as one may ſay, making up for the infinitely 
fmall quantity of information, which each, fingly 
taken, conveys. F Ric, 4 1 
In like manner, different particles, i. e. adverbs, 
conjunctions, and prepoſitions, being uſed in ſen- 
tences, where the ſubſtantives, adjectives, and verbs, 
are the ſame, and the ſame particles, where theſe are 
different, in an endleſs recurrency, teach children 
the uſe of the particles in a groſs general way. 
For it may be obſerved, that children are much at a 
Joſs for the true uſe of the pronouns and n 
| Or 
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for ſome years, and that they often repeat the proper 
name of the perſon inſtead of the pronoun; which 
confirms the foregoing reaſoning. Some of the in- 
ferior parts or particles of ſpeech make ſcarce any 
alte ration in the ſenſe of the ſentence, and there- 
fore are called expletives. The ſeveral termina- 
tions of the Greek and Latin nouns and verbs are of 
the nature of pronouns and particles. | 
Eighthly, the attempts which children make to 
expreſs their own wants, perceptions, pains, Sc. in 
words, and the corrections and ſuggeſtions of the 
attendants, are of the greateſt ufe in all the ſte 


that we have hitherto conſidered, and eſpecially in the. | 


laſt, regarding the pronouns and particles. 


Ninthly, learning to read helps children much in 


the ſame reſpects; eſpecially as it teaches them to 
ſeparate ſentences into the ſeveral words which com- 
pound them ; which thoſe who cannot read are ſcarce 
able to do, even when they arrive at adult age. 

Thus we may ſee, how children and others are 
enabled to underſtand a continued diſcourſe relating 
to ſenſible impreſſions only; and how the words in, 
paſſing over the ear mu 
and other ideas by the power of aſſociation. Our 
next inquiry muſt be concerning the words that de- 
note either intelleQual things, or collections of other 
words. | 

Tenthly, the words that relate to the ſeveral 
paſſions of love, hatred, hope, fear, anger, &c. 
being applied to the child at the times when he is un- 
der the influence of thele paſſions, get the power of 
raiſing the miniatures or ideas of theſe paſſions, and 
alſo of the uſual aſſociated circumſtances. The ap- 


plication of the ſame words to others helps alſo to 


annex the ideas of the aſſociated circumſtances to 
them, and even of the paſſions themſelves, both 
from the infectiouſneſs of our natures, and from 
the power of aſſociated circumſtances to raiſe the 
ET PEN paſſions. 
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paſſions. However, it is to be noted. that the words 
denoting the paſſions do not, for the moſt part, raiſe 
up in us any degree of the paſſions themſelves, but 
only the ideas of the aſſociated circumſtances. We 
are ſuppoſed to underſtand the continued diſcourſes 
into which theſe words enter ſufficiently, when we 
form true notions of the attions, particularly the 
viſible ones attending them. 

Eleventhly, the names of intelletual and moral 
qualities and operations, ſuch as fancy, memory, 
wit, dulneſs, virtue, vice, conſcience, approbation, 
diſapprobation, Sc. ſtand for a deſcription of 
theſe qualities and operations; and therefore, if 
dwelt upon, excite ſuch ideas as theſe deſcriptions in 
all their particular circumſtances do. But the com- 
mon ſentences, which theſe words enter, paſs over 
the mind too quick, for the moſt part, to allow of ſuch 
a delay. They are acknowledged as fajniliar and true, 
and ſuggeſt certain aſſociated viſible ideas, and naſ- 
cent internal feelings, taken from the deſcriptions of 
theſe names, or from the words, which are uſually 
joined with them in diſcourſes or writings. - 

Twelfthly, there are many terms of art in all 
the branches of learning. which are defined by other 
words, and which therefore are only compendious 
Jibſtitutes for them. The ſame holds in common 
life in numberleſs inſtances. Thus riches, honours, 
pleaſures, are put for the ſeveral kinds of each. 
Such words ſometimes ſuggeſt the words of their 
definitions, ſometimes the ideas of theſe words, 
ſometimes a particular ſpecies comprehended under 
the general term, Sc. But, whatever they ſuggeſt, 
it may be eaſily ſeen, that they derive the power of 
doing this from aſſociation. 

Thirteenthly, there are many words uſed in ab- 
ſtract ſciences, which can ſcarce be defined or deſeri- 
bed by any other words; and yet, by their gram- 
matical form, ſeem to be excluded from the claſs of 
particles, 
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particles. Such are identity, exiſtence, '&c. The 
uſe of theſe muſt therefore be learnt as that of the 
particles is. And indeed children learn their firſt 
imperfett notions of all the words conſidered in this 
and the three laſt paragraphs chiefly in this way ; and 
come to preciſe and explicit ones only by means of 
books, as they advance to adult age, or by endea- 
vouring to uſe them properly in their own deliberate 
compoſitions. | 

This is by no means a full or ſatisfactory account 
of the ideas which adhere to words by aſſociation. 
For the author perceives himſelf to be ſtill a mere 
novice in theſe ſpeculations; and it 1s difficult to ex- 
plain words to the bottom by words ; perhaps im- 
poſſible. The reader will receive ſome addition of 
light and evidence in the courſe of this ſection; alſo 
in the next, in which I ſhall treat of propoſitions 
and aſſent. For our aſſent to propoſitions, and the 
influence which they have over our affections and 
attions, make part of the 1deas that adhere to 
words by aſſociation; which part, however, could 
not properly be conſidered in this ſection. 

Cox. 1. It follows from this propoſition, that 
words may be diſtinguiſhed into the four claſſes 
mentioned under the twelfth propoſition. | 

1. Such as have ideas only. 

2. Such as have both ideas and definitions. 

3. Such as have definitions only. 

4. Such as have neither ideas nor definitions. 
Under definition I here include deſcription, or any 
other way of explaining a word by other words, ex- 
cepting that by a mere ſynonymous term; and I ex- 
clude How the number of ideas the viſible idea of the 
character of a word, and the audible one of its found; 
it being evident, that every word heard may thus ex- 
cite a viſible idea, and every word ſeen an audible 
one. I exclude alſo all ideas that are either extremely 
faint, or extremely variable. 


It 
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It is difficult to fix preciſe limits to theſe four 
claſſes, ſo as to determine accurately where each 
ends, and the next begins : and, if we conſider theſe 
things in the moſt general way, there is perhaps no 
word which has not both an idea and a definition, 
i. e. which is not attended by ſome one or more inter- 
nal feelings occaſionally, and which may not be ex- 
plained, in ſome imperfe& manner at leaſt, by other 
words. I will give ſome inſtances of words which 
have the faireſt right to each claſs. | 

The names of ſimple ſenſible qualities are of the 
firſt claſls. Thus white, ſweet, :&c, excite ideas; 
but cannot be defined. It is to be obſerved here, 
that this claſs of words ſtands only for the ſtable 

art of the ideas reſpectively, not for the ſeveral va- 
riable particularities, circumſtances, and adjundts, 
which intermix themſelves here. 

The names of natura! bodies, animal, vegetable, 
mineral, are ofthe ſecond claſs ; for they excite ag- 
gregates of ſenſible ideas, and at the ſame time may 
be defined (as appears from the writings of natural 
hiſtorians) by an enumeration of their properties 
and characteriſtics. Thus likewiſe geometrical 
figures have both ideas and definitions. The defini- 
tions in both caſes are fo contrived as to leave out all 
the variable particularities of the ideas, and to be 
alſo more full and preciſe, than the ideas generally 
are in the parts that are of a permanent nature. 

Algebraic qualities, ſuch as roots, powers, ſurds, 
Sc. belong to the third claſs. and have definitions 
only. The fame may be ſaid of ſcientifical terms 
of art, and of moſt abſtratt general terms, moral, 
metaphyſical, vulgar : however, -mental emotions, 
are apt to attend ſome of theſe even in paſling 
{lightly over the ear; and theſe emotions may be 
conſideredas ideas belonging to the terms reſpectively. 
Thus the very words, gratitude, mercy, Cruelty, 
treachery, &c. ſeparately taken, aſſect the mind; and 

; yet, 
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yet, ſince all reaſoning upon them is to be founded 


on their definitions, as will be ſeen hereafter, it ſeems 
beſt to refer them to this third claſs. 

Laſtly, the particles the, of, to, for, but, &c. have 
neither definitions nor ideas. 

Con. 2. This matter may be illuſtrated by com- 
paring language to geometry and algebra, the two 
general methods of expounding quantity, and in- 
veſtigating all its varieties from previous data. | 

Words of the firſt claſs anſwer to propoſitions 
purely geometrical, i. e. to ſuch as are too ſimple to 
admit of algebra ; of which kind we may reckon 
that concerning the equality of the angles at the ba- 
ſis of an iſoſceles triangle. 


Words of the ſecond claſs anſwer to that part of 


geometry, which may be demonſtrated either ſyn- 
thetically or analytically ; either ſo that the learner's 
imagination ſhall go along with every ſtep of the 
proceſs painting out each line, angle, &c. accord- 
ing to the method of demonſtration uſed by the an- 
tient mathematicians ; or ſo that he ſhall operate in- 
tirely by algebraic quantities and methods, and only 
repreſent the concluſion to his imagination, when he 
is arrived at it, by examining then what geometrical 
2 the ultimately reſulting algebraical ones 
enote. The firſt method is in both caſes the moſt 
ſatisfactory and affecting, the laſt the moſt expedi- 
tious and not leſs certain, where due care is taken. 
A blind mathematician muſt uſe words in the laſt of 
thele methods, when he reaſons upon colours. 
Words of the third claſs anſwer to ſuch problems 


concerning quadratures, and rectifications of cures, 


chances, equations of the higher orders, &c. asare 
too perplexed to be treated geometrically. 
'Laſtly, words of the fourth claſs anſwer to. the 
algebraic ſigns for addition, ſubtraction, &c. to 
indexes, coefficients, &c. Theſe are not algebraic 
quantities themſelves ; * they alter the import of 
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the letters that are; juſt as particles vary the ſenſe 
of the principal words of a ſentence, and yet ſig- 
nify nothing of themſelves. 

Geometrical figures may be conſidered as repre- 
ſenting all the modes of extenſion in the ſame manner, 
as viſible ideas do viſible objects; and conſequently 
the names of geometrical figures anſwer to the 
names of theſe ideas. Now, as all kinds of pro- 
blems relating to quantity might be expounded by 
modes of extenſion, and ſolved thereby, were our 
faculties ſufficiently exalted, ſo it appears poſſible to 
repreſent moſt kinds of 1deas by viſible ones, and to 
purſue them in this way through all their varieties and 
combinations. But as it ſeems beſt in the firſt caſe 
to confine geometry to problems, where extenſion, 
and motion, which implies extenſion, are concerned, 
uſing algebraic methods for inveſtigating all other 
kinds of quantity, ſo it ſeems beſt alſo to uſe viſible 
ideas only for viſible objects and qualities of which 
they are the natural repreſentatives, and to denote all 
other qualities by words confidered as arbitrary ſigns. 
And yet the repreſentation of other quantities by 
geometrical ones, and of other ideas by viſible ones, 
is apt to make a more vivid impreſſion upon the 
fancy, and a more laſting one upon the memory. 
In ſimiles, fables, parables, allegories, viſible ideas 
are uſed for this reaſon to denote general and intel- 
lectual ones. n 

Since words may be compared to the letters uſed 
in algebra, language itſelf may be termed one ſpecies 
of algebra; and, converſly, algebra is nothing more 
than the language which is peculiarly fitted to ex- 
plain quantity of all kinds. As the letters, which 
in algebra ſtand immediately for quantities, anſwer to 
the words which are immediate repreſentatives of 
ideas and the algebraic ſigns for addition, &c. to 
the particles ; ſo the fingle letters, which are ſome- 
umes uſed by algebraiſts to denote ſums or differ- 
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ences, powers or roots univerſal - of other letters, 
for won't and convenience, anſwer to ſuch words 
as have long definitions, to terms of art, &c. 
which are introduced into the ſciences for the ſake of 
compendiouſneſs. Now if every thing relating to 
language had ſomething analogous to it in algebra, 
one might hope to explain the difficulties and per- ; 
plexities attending the theory of language by the 
correſponding particulars in algebra, where eve 
thing is clear, and acknowledged by all that have made | 
it their ſtudy. However, we have here no indepen- „ 
dent point whereon to ſtand, ſince, if a perſon be diſ- [ 
poſed to call the rules of algebra in queſtion, we 
have no way of demonſtrating them to him, but b 
uſing words, the things to be explained by algebra, 
for that purpoſe. If we ſuppoſe indeed the ſceptical : 
perſon to allow only that ſimple language, which is | 
neceſſary for demonſtrating the rules of algebra, the | 
thing would be done; and, as I obſerved juſt now, it 
ſeems impoſſible to become acquainted with this, and 
at the ſame time to diſallow it. | 
Cor. g. It will cafily appear from the obſervations | 

here made upon words, and the aſſociations which 
adhere to them, that the languages of different ages 
and nations muſt bear a great general reſemblance 
to each other, and yet have conſiderable particular 
differences; whence any one may be tranſlated into 
any other, ſo as to convey the ſame ideas in general, 4 
and yet not with perfect preciſion and exattneſls. 
They muſt reſemble one another, becauſe the phæ- 
nomena of nature, which they are all intended to ex- 
preſs, and the uſes and exigencies of human life, to 

which they miniſter, have a general reſemblance. 
But then, as the bodily make and genius of each 
people, the air, foil, and climate, commerce. arts, 
ſciences, religion, &c. make conſiderable differen- 
ces in different ages and nations, it is natural to ex- 
| | 12 | | pect, 
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pect, that the languages ſhould have proportionable 
differences in reſpett of each other. | 

Where languages have rules of etymology and 
ſyntax, that differ greatly, which is the caſe of the 
Hebrew compared with Greek or Latin, this will 
become a new ſource of difformity. For the rules 
of etymology and ſyntax determine the application 
and purport 'of words in many caſes. Agreeably to 
which we ſee, that children, while yet unacquainted 
with that propriety of words and phraſes, which 
cuſtom eſtabliſhes, often make new words and con- 
ſtructions, which, though improper according to com- 
mon uſage, are yet very analogous to the tenor of 
the language, in which they ſpeak. 

The modern languages of this weſtern part of 
the world anſwer better to the Latin, than according 
to their original Gothic plans, on this account; inaſ- 
much as not only great numbers of words are 
adopted by all of them from the Latin, but alſo be- 


cauſe the reading Latin authors, and learning the 


Latin grammar, have diſpoſed learned men and 
writers to mould their own languages in ſome mea- 
ſure after the Latin. And, converſly, each nation 
moulds the Latin after the idiom of its own lan- 
guage, the effect being reciprocal in all ſuch caſes. 
In learning a new language the words of it are at 
firſt ſubſtitutes for thoſe of our native language; 2. e. 
they are aſſociated by means of theſe, with the proper 
Objects and ideas. When this aſſociation is ſuffici- 
ently ſtrong, the middle bond is dropped, and the 
words of the new language become ſubſtitutes for, 
and ſuggeſt directly and immediately objects and ideas; 
allo cluſters of other words in the ſame language. 
In learning a new language it is much eaſier to 
tranſlate from ĩt into the native one, than back again; 
Juſt as young children are much better able to under- 
{tand the expreſſions of others, than to expreſs their 
'©wn conceptions. And the reaſon is the ſame in 


both 
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both caſes. Young children learn at firſt to go 
from the words of others ; and thoſe who learn a 
new language, from the words of that language, to 
the things ſignified. And the reverſe of this, viz. 
to go from the things ſignified to the words, muſt 
be difficult for a time, Pon what 1s delivered con- 
cerning ſucceſſive aſſociations under the tenth and 
eleventh propoſitions. It is to be added here, that 
the nature and connexions of the things ſignified 
often determine the import of ſentences, though 
their grammatical analyſis 1s not underſtood ; and that 
we ſuppoſe the perſon who attempts to tranſlate from 
2 new language is ſufficiently expert in the inverſe 
problem of paſling from the things ſignified to the 
correſponding words of his own language. The 
power of aſſociation is every where conſpicuous in 
theſe remarks. 

Cor. 4. It follows alſo from the reaſoning of this 
propoſition, that perſons who ſpeak the ſame lan- 
guage cannot always mean the ſame things by the 
fame words; but muſt miſtake each others meaning. 
This confuſion and uncertainty ariſes from the dif- 
ferent aſſociations transferred upon the ſame words 
by the difference in the accidents and events of our 
lives. It is, however, much more common in diſ- 
courſes concerning abſtract matters, where the terms 
ſtand for collections of other terms, ſometimes at 
the pleaſure of the ſpeaker or writer, than in the 
common and neceſſary affairs of life. For here 
frequent uſe, and the conſtancy of the phenomena 
of nature, intended to be expreſſed by words, have 
rendered their ſenſe determinate and certain. How- 
ever, it ſeems poſſible, and even not very difficult, 
for two truly candid and intelligent perſons to under- 
ſtand each other upon any ſubject. | 

That we may enter more particularly into the 


cauſes of this confuſion, and conſequently be the 
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better enabled to prevent it, let us conſider words 
according to the four claſſes above-mentioned.  _ 

Now miſtakes will happen in the words of the firſt 
claſs viz. ſuch as have ideas only, where the per- 
ſons have aſſociated theſe words with different im- 
preſſions. And the method to reftify any miſtake of 
this kind is for each perſon to ſhew with what actual 
impreſſions he has aſſociated the word in queſtion. 
But miſtakes here are not common. 

In words of the ſecond claſs, biz. ſuch as have 
both ideas and definitions, it often happens, that 
one perſon's knowledge is much more full than ano- 
ther's, and conſequently his idea and definition 
much more extenſive. This muſt cauſe a miſap- 

rehenſion on one ſide, which yet may be eaſily rec- 
tified by recurring to the definition. It happens 
allo ſometimes in words of this claſs, that a man's 
ideas, i. e. the miniatures excited in his nervous 
ſyſtem by the word, are not always ſuitable to his 
definition, 2. e. are not the ſame with thoſe which 
the words of the definition would excite, If then 
this perſon ſhould pretend, or even deſign, to rea- 
ſon from his definition, and yet reaſon from his idea, 
a miſapprehenſion will ariſe in the hearer, who ſup- 
poles him to reaſon from his definition merely. 

In words of the third claſs, which have definitions 
only, and no immediate ideas, miſtakes generally 
ile through want of fixed definitions mutually ac- 
knowledged, and kept to. However, as imperfe@ 
fluctuating ideas, that have little relation to the de- 
finitions, are often apt to adhere to the words of this 
claſs, miſtakes mult ariſe from this cauſe alſo. 

As to the words of the fourth claſs, or thoſe which 
have neither ideas nor definitions, it is eaſy to aſcer- 
tajn their uſe by inſerting them in ſentences, whoſe 
import is known and acknowledged; this being the 

method in which children learn to decypher them : 
io that miſtakes could not ariſe in the words of _ 
clals 
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claſs, did we uſe moderate care and candour. And 
indeed ſince children learn the uſes of words moſt 
evidently without having any data, any fixed point at 
all, it is to be hoped, that philoſophers, and candid per- 
ſons, may learn at laſt to underſtand one another with 
facility and certainty ; and get to the very bottom 
of the connexion between words arid ideas. | 

It ſeems prathicable to make a dictionary of any 
language, in which the words: of that language 
ſhall all be explained with preciſion by words of the 
ſame language, to perſons who have no more than 
a groſs knowledge of that language. No this alfa 
ſhews, that with care and candour we might come 
to underſtand one another perfectly. Thus ſenſible 
qualities might be fixed by the bodies, in which the 
are moſt eminent and diſtintt ; the names of a a 
ficient number of : theſe bodies, being very well 
known. After this theſe very bodies, and all others, 
might be defined by their ſenſible properties; and 
theſe two proceſſes would help each other indefinitely, 
attions might be deſcribed from animals already de- 
fined, alſo from the modes of extenſion, abſtract 
terms defined, and the peculiar uſe of particles aſ- 
certained. And ſuch a dictionary would, in ſome 
meaſure, be a real as well as a nominal one, and ex- 
tend to things themſelves. The writer - of every 
new and difficult work may execute that part of 
ſuch a dictionary which belongs to his ſubject; at 
leaſt in the inſtances where he apprehends the reader 
is likely to want it. 

Cox. 5. When words have acquired any conſider- 
able power of exciting pleaſant or painful vibrations 
in the nervous ſyſtem, by being often aſſociated with 
ſuch things as do this, they may transfer a part of 
theſe pleaſures and pains upon indifferent things, by 
being at other times often aſſociated with ſuch. "This 
is one of the principal ſources of | the ſeveral factitious 
pleaſures and pains of r life. Thus, to give 
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better enabled to prevent it, let us conſider words 
according to the Pur claſſes above-mentioned.  .. 

Now miſtakes willhappen in the words of the firſt 
claſs viz. ſuch as have ideas only, where the per- 
ſons have aſſociated theſe words with different im- 
preſſions. And the method to reflify any miſtake of 
this kind is for each perſon to ſhew with what actual 
impreſſions he has aſſociated the word in queſtion. 
But miſlakes here are not common. 

In words of the ſecond claſs, viz. ſuch as have 
both ideas and definitions, it often happens, that 
one perſon's knowledge is much more full than ano- 
ther's, and conſequently his idea and definition 
much more extenſive. This muſt cauſe a miſap- 
prehenſion on one fide, which yet may be eaſily rec- 
tified by recurring to the definition. It happens 
allo ſometimes in words of this claſs, that a man's 
ideas, i. e. the miniatures, excited in his nervous 
ſyſtem by the word, are not always ſuitable to his 
definition, i. e. are not the ſame with thoſe which 
the words of the definition would excite, If then 
this perſon ſhould pretend, or even deſign, to rea- 
ſon from his definition, and yet reaſon from his idea, 
a miſapprehenſion will ariſe in the hearer, who ſup- 
poſes him to reaſon from his definition merely. 

In words of the third claſs, which have definitions 
only, and no immediate ideas, miſtakes generally 
er through want of fixed definitions mutually ac- 
knowledged, and kept to. However, as imperfe& 
fluctuating ideas, that have little relation to the de- 
Hnitions, are often apt to adhere to the words of this 
claſs, miſtakes muſt ariſe from this cauſe alſo. 

As to the words of the fourth claſs, or thoſe which 
have neither ideas nor definitions, it is eaſy to aſcer- 
tajn their uſe by inſerting them in ſentences, whoſe 
import is known and acknowledged ; this being the 
method in which children learn to decypher them : 
10 that miſtakes could not ariſe in the words of this 
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claſs, did we uſe moderate care and candour. And 
indeed ſince children learn the uſes of words moſt 
evidently without having any data, any fixed point at 
all, it is to be hoped, that philoſophers, and candid per- 
ſons, may learn at laſt to underſtand one another with 
facility and certainty ; and get to the very bottom 
of the connexion between words arid ideas. 

It ſeems pratlicable to make a dictionary of any 
language, in which the words of that language 
ſhall all be explained with preciſion by words of the 
ſame language, to perſons who have no more than 
a groſs knowledge of that language. Now this alſo 
ſhews, that with care and candour we might come 
to underſtand. one another perfectly. Thus ſenſible 
qualities might be fixed by the bodies, in which the 
are moſt eminent and diſtintt ; the names of a fa. 
ficient number of / theſe bodies, being very well 
known. After this theſe very bodies, and all others, 
might be defined by their ſenſible properties; and 
theſe two proceſſes would help each other indefinitely, 
actions might be deſcribed from animals already de- 
fined, alſo from the modes of extenſion, abſtract 
terms defined, and the peculiar uſe of particles aſ- 
certained. And ſuch. a dictionary would, in ſome 
meaſure, be a real as well as a nominal one, and ex- 
tend to things themſelves. The writer - of eyery 
new and difficult work may execute that part of 
fuch a dictionary which belongs to his ſubject; at 
leaſt in the inſtances where he apprehends the reader 
is likely to want it. 

Con. 5. When words have acquired any conſider- 
able power of exciting pleaſant or painful vibrations 
in the nervous ſyſtem, by being often aſſociated with 
fuch things as do this, they may transfer a part of 
theſe pleaſures and pains upon indifferent things, by 
being at other times often aſſociated with ſuch. This 
is one of the principal ſources of the ſeveral lactitious 


pleaſures and pains of human life, Thus, to give 
| I 4 an 
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an inſtance from childhood, the words feet, good, 
pretty, fme, &c. on the one hand; and the words, 
bad, ugly, frightful, &c. on the other, being applied 
by the nurſe and attendants in the young child's 
hearing almoſt promiſcuouſly, and without thoſe re- 
ſtrictions that are obſerved in correct ſpeaking, the 
one to all the pleaſures, the other to all the pains of 
the ſeveral ſenſes. muſt by aſſociation raiſe up gene- 
ral pleaſant and painful vibrations, in which no one 

art can be diſtinguiſhed above the reſt; and, when 
applied by farther aſſociations to objects of a neutral 
kind, they muſt transfer a general pleaſure or pain 
upon them, | AR 

All the words aſſociated with pleaſures muſt alſo 
affect each other by this promiſcuous application. 
And the ſame holds in reſpett of the words aſſocia- 
ted with pains. However, ſince both the original and 
the transferred pleaſures and pains heaped upon dif- 
ferent words are different, and in ſome caſes widely 
ſo, every remarkable word will have a peculiar in- 
ternal feeling, or ſentiment, belonging to it ; and 
there will be the fame relations of affinity, diſparity, 
and oppoſition, between theſe internal ſentiments, i. e. 
ideas, belonging to words, as between the ſeveral 
genera and ſpecies of natural bodies, between taſtes, 
imells, colours, &c. many of theſe ideas, though 
affording conſiderable pleaſure at firſt, muſt fink into 
the limits of indifference ; and ſome of thoſe which 
afforded pain at firſt, into the limits of pleaſure. 
What is here ſaid of words, belongs to cluſters of 
them, as well as to ſeparate words. And the ideas 
of all may ſtill retain their peculiarities, by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed from each other, after they 
have fallen below the limits of pleaſure into indiffer- 
ence, juſt as obſcure colours, or faint taſtes, do. 

It is obſervable, that the mere tranſit of words 
expreſſing ſtrong ideas over the ears of children 
aftetts them; and the ſame thing is true of adults, in 

| a 
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a leſs degree. However, the laſt have learnt from 
experience and habit to regard them chiefly, as they 
afford a rational e xpectation of pleaſure and pain. 
This cannot be diſcuſſed fully, till we come to confider 
the nature of aſſent; but it may give ſome light 
and evidence to the reaſoning of this corollary, juſt 
to have mentioned the manner, in which we are at 
firſt affected by words. | 

Cor. 6. Since words thus collect ideas from va- 
rious quarters, unite them together, and transfer 
them both upon other words, and upon foreign ob- 
Jedts, it is evident, that the uſe of words adds much 
to the number and complexneſs of our ideas. and is 
the principal means by which we make intellectual 
and moral improvements. This is verified abun- 
dantly by the obſervations that are made upon per- 
ſons bark deaf, and continuing ſo. It is probable, 
however, that theſe perſons make uſe of ſome ſym- 
bols to affiſt the memory, and fix the fancy: and 
they muſt have a great variety of pleaſures and pains 
transferred upon viſible objects from their affocia- 
tions with one another, and with ſenſible pleaſures of 
all the kinds; but they are very deficient in this, upon 
the whole, through the want of the aſſociations of 
viſible objects, and ſtates of mind, &c. with words. 
Learning to read muſt add greatly to their mental im- 
provement; yet ſtil] their intellectual capacities can- 
not but remain very narrow. 

Perſons blind from birth muſt proceed in a manner 
different from that deſcribed in this propoſition, in the 
firſt ideas, which they affix to words. As the viſible 
ones are wanting, the others, particularly the tangible 
and audible ones, muſt compoſe the aggregates 
which are annexed to words. However, as they are 
capable of learning and retaining as great a variety of 
words as others, or perhaps a greater, cæteris paribus, 
and can aſſociate with them pleaſures and pains from 
the four remaining ſenſes, alſo uſe them 2 
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braiſts do the letters that repreſent quantities, they 
fall little or nothing ſhort of others in intellectual ac- 
compliſhments, and may arrive evenat a greater de- 
gree of ſpirituality, and abſtraction in their com- 
plex ideas. 1 
Cor. 7. It follows from this propoſition, that, 
when children or others firſt learn to read, the view 
of the words excites ideas only by the mediation of 
their ſounds, with which alone their ideas have 
hitherto been aſſociated. And thus it is that chil- 
dren. and illiterate perſons underſtand what they read 
beſt by reading aloud. By degrees, the intermediate 
link being left out, the written or printed characters 
ſuggeſt the ideas directly and inſtantaneouſly ; ſo that 
learned men underſtand more readily by paſſing over 
the words with the eye only, ſince. this method, by 
being more . expeditious, brings the ideas cloſer to- 
gether. However, all men, both learned and un- 
learned, are peculiarly affected by words pronounced 
in a manner ſuitable to their ſenſe and deſign ; which 
is {till an aſſociated influence, 
Cox. 8. As perſons, before they learn to read, muſt 
have very imperfe& notions of the diſtindtion of 
words, and can only underſtand language in a groſs 
general way, taking whole cluſters of words for 
one undivided found, ſo much leſs can they be ſup- 
oled to have any conceptions concerning the nature 
or vſe of letters. Now all mankind muſt have been 
in this ſtate before the invention of letters. Nay, 
they muſt have been farther removed from all con- 
ceptions of letters, than the moſt unlearned perſons 
amongſt us, fincethele have at leaſt heardofletters, and 
know that words may be written and read by means of 
them. And this makes it difficult to trace out by what 
ſtepe alphabetical writing was invented; or is even 
ſome preſumption, that it is not a human invention. 
To which it is to be added, that the analyſing. complex 
articulate ſounds into their ſimple component parts 


appears to be a problem of too difficult and perplexed 
a 
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a nature for the rude early ages, occupied in gettin 
neceſlaries, and defending themſelves from jb Mao, 
injuries, and not aware of the great uſe of it, even 
though they had. known the ſolution to be poſſible 
and pratticable. However, I ſhall mention. ſome 
preſumptions of a contrary nature under the next 
propoſition. 


* 


PR Op. 33. 


To explain the nature of characters intended 
10 repreſent objects and ideas immediately, 


INC E characters made by the hand are capable 
of the greateſt varieties, they might be fitted by 
proper aſlociations to ſuggeſt objects and ideas im- 
mediately, in the ſame manner as articulate ſounds 
do. And there are ſome inſtances of it in common 
ule, which may ſerve to verify this, and to lead us 
into the nature of characters ſtanding immediately 
for objects and ideas. Thus the numeral figures, and 
the letters in algebra, repreſent objects, ideas, words, 
and cluſters of words, directly and immediately; the 
pronunciation of them being of no uſe, or neceſſity, 
in the operations to be performed by them. Thus 
alſo muſical characters repreſent ſounds and combi- 
nations of ſounds, without the intervention of words, 
and are a much more compendious and ready repre- 
ſentation, than any words can be. | 
Characters ſeem to have an advantage over articu- 
late ſounds in the repreſentation of viſible objects, 
inaſmuch as they might by their reſemblance, even 


though only a groſs one, become rather natural, 
than mere arbitrary repreſentatives. _ 


They had alſo an advantage as repreſentatives in 
general, before the invention of alphabetical writing, 
| ſince 


— 
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fince perſons could by this means convey their 
thoughts to each other at a diſtance. 

If we ſuppoſe characters to be improved to all 
that variety and multiplicity, which is neceſſary for 
repreſenting objects, ideas, and cluſters of charac- 
ters, in the ſame manner as words repreſent objeas, 
ideas, and cluſters of words, ſtill they might be 
reſolved into ſimple component parts; and rendered 
pronunciable by affixing ſome fimple or ſhort ſound 
to each of theſe fimple component parts ; juſt as ar- 
ticulate ſounds are painted by being firſt reſolved into 
their ſimple component parts, and then having each 
of thefe repreſented by a ſimple mark or charatter. 

If we ſuppoſe the moſt common viſible objects to 
be denoted both by ſhort articulate ſounds, and by 
ſhort characters bearing ſome real, or fanſied, im- 
perfect reſemblance to them, it is evident, that the 
ſound and mark, by being both aſſociated with the 
viſible object, would allo be aſſociated with one ano- 
ther; and conſequently that the ſound would be the 
name of the mark, and the mark the picture of the 
ſound. And this laſt circumſtance ſeems to lead 
to the denoting all ſounds by marks, and therefore 
perhaps to alphabetical writing. 

At the ſame time it muſt be obſerved, that the 

marks would bear different relations of ſimilarity 
and diſſimilarity to one another from thoſe which the 
correſponding ſounds did. 
This would happen according to whatever law the 
marks were made, but eſpecially if they were re- 
ſemblances of viſible objects. And this, as it ſeems, 
would occaſion ſome difficulty and perplexity in 
repreſenting ſounds by marks, or marks by ſounds. 


PROP, 
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To explain the nature of figurative words and 
Phraſes, and of analogy, from the foregoing 


theory, 
A Figure is a word, which, firſt repreſenting the 
object or idea A, is afterwards made to repre- 
' ſent B, on account of the relation, which theſe bear 
to each other. 

The principal relation, which gives riſe to figures, 
is that of likeneſs ; and this may be either a likeneſs 
in ſhape, and viſible appearance, or one in appli- 

cation, uſe, c. Now it is very evident from the 
nature of aſſociation, that objects which are like to a 
2 one in viſible appearance, vill draw to them- 
elves the word by which this is expreſſed. And in- 
deed this is the foundation upon which appellatives 
are made to ſtand for ſo great a number of particulars. 
Let the word man be applied to the particular per- 
ſons A, B, C, &c. till it be ſufficiently aſſociated 
with them, and it will follow, that the appearance of 
the new particular perſon D will ſuggeſt the word, and 
be denoted by it. But here there is no figure, becauſe 
the word man is aſſociated with different particular 
perſons from the firſt, and that equally or nearly ſo. 

In like manner, the correſponding pa arts of diffe- 
rent animals, i. e. the eyes, mouth, breaſt, belly, 
legs lungs, heart, Sc. or the ſame names ap- 

lied in a literal ſenſe, partly from the likeneſs of 
ſhape, partly from that of uſe and application. 
And it is evident, that if we ſuppoſe a people ſo rude. 
in language and knowledge, as to have names only 
for the parts of the human body, and not to have 
attended to the parts of the brute creatures, aſſoci- 
ation would lead them to apply the ſame names to 


the parts of the brute creatures, as ſoon as they be- 
came 
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came acquainted with them. Now here this appli- 


cation would at firſt have the nature of a figure ; 
but when by degrees any of theſe words, the eye 
for inſtance, became equally applied from the firſt to 
the eyes of men and brutes, it would ceaſe to be a 
figure, and become an appellative name, as juſt now 
remarked. _ 3 
But when the original application of the word is 
obvious, and remains diſtin from the ſecondary one, 
as when we ſay the mouth or ear of a veſſel, or the 
foot of a chair or table, the expreſſion is figura- 
uve. | | 

Hence it 1s plain, that the various reſemblances 
which nature and art afford are the principal ſources 
of figures. However, many figures are alſo derived 
from other relations, ſuch as thoſe of cauſe, effect, 
oppoſition, derivation, generality. particularity ; and 
language itſelf, by its reſemblances, oppoſitions, 
Sc. becomes a new ſource of figures, diſtinct from 
the relations of things. D 

Moſt metaphors, z. e. figures taken from like- 
neſs, imply a hkeneſs in more particulars than one, 
elſe they would not be ſufficiently definite, nor affect 


the imagination in a due manner. If the likeneſs 


extend to many particulars, the figure becomes im- 
plicitly a ſimile, fable, parable, or allegory. _ 
Many, or moſt common figures, pals ſo far into 
literal expreſſions by uſe, i. e. aſſociation, that we 
do not attend at all to their figurative nature. And 
thus by degrees figurative ſenſes become a founda- 
tion for ſucceſſive figures, in the ſame manner, as 
originally hteral ſenſes. 3 
It is evident, that if a language be narrow, and 
much confined to ſenſible things, it will have great 
occaſion for figures; theſe will naturally occur in the 
common intercourſes of life, and will in their turn 
as they become literat expreſſions in the ſecondary 
ſenſes, much augment and improve the language 
an 
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and aſſiſt the invention. All this is manifeſt from the 
growth of modern languages, in thoſe parts where 
they were heretofore particularly defettive. 

We come now to the conſideration of analogy. 
Now things are faid to be analogous to one another, 
in the ſtrict mathematical ſenſe of the word analogy, 
when the correſponding parts are all in the ſame ra- 
tio to each other. Thus if the ſeveral parts of the 
body in different perſons be ſuppoſed exactly pro- 
portional to the whole bodies, they might be ſaid to 
be analogous in the original mathematical ſenſe of 
that word. But as this reſtrained ſenſe is not appli- 
cable to things, as they really exiſt, another of a 
more enlarged and prattical nature has been adopted, 
which may be thus defined. Analogy is that reſem- 
blance, and in ſome caſes ſameneſs, of the parts, 
properties, functions, uſes, Sc. any or all, of A to 
B, whereby our knowledge concerning A, and the 
language expreſling this knowledge, may be applied 
in the whole, or in part, to B, without any ſenſible, 
or, at leaſt, any important prattical error. Now 
analogies, in this ſenſe of the word, ſome more exact 
and extenſive, ſome leſs ſo, preſent themſelves to 
us every where in natural and artificial things ; and 
thus whole groups of figurative phraſes, which ſeem 
at firſt only to anſwer the purpoſes of convenience 
in affording names for new objetts, and of pleaſing 
the fancy in the way to be hereafter mentioned, paſs 
into analogical reaſoning, and become a guide in the 
ſearch after truth, and an evidence for it in ſome 
degree. I will here ſet down ſome inſtances of ana- 
logies of various degrees and kinds. 


The bodies of men, women, and children, are 


highly analogous to each other. This holds equally 
in reſpe& of every other ſpecies of animals; alſo of 


the ſeveral correſponding parts of animals of the ſame. 


ſpecies, as their fleſh, blood, bones, fat, &c. and 
their properties. Here the words applied to the 
4490 5 ſeveral 


| logy grows perpetually leſs 
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ſeveral analogous things are uſed in a ſenſe 
equally literal in reſpect of all. And the analogy is 
in moſt cales ſo cloſe, as rather to be eſteemed a 
coincidence or ſameneſs. | w- 

In comparing animals of gifferent kinds the ana- 
q leſs, as we take in a 
greater compaſs; and conſequently our language 
more and more harſh, when conſidered as literal, 
whilſt yet it cannot well be figurative in ſome things, 


and literal in others; ſo that new words are generally 


aſſigned to thoſe parts which do not ſufficiently re- 
ſemble the correſponding ones. Thus the fore- legs 
of men and fowls as we might call them in a harſh 
literal, or a highly figurative way, are termed hands 
and wings reſpectively. However, in ſome caſes, 
the ſame word is uſed, and conſidered as a figure ; 
as when the cries of birds and beaſts are termed their 
language. We may allo obſerve, that every part 
in every animal may, from its reſemblance in ſhape 


and uſe to the correſponding parts in ſeveral other 


animals, have a juſt right to a name, which ſhall be 

common to it and them. 
What has been ſaid of animals of the ſame and 

different kinds holds equally in reſpett of vegetables. 


Thoſe of the ſame kind have the ſame names ap- 


plied to the correſponding parts in a literal ſenſe. 
Thoſe of different kinds have many names common 
to all uſed in a literal ſenſe, ſome new ones peculiar 
to certain kinds, and fome that may be conſidered as 
ſo harſh in a literal ſenſe, that we may rather call 
them figurative terms. ET 
The ſame may be ſaid of the mineral kingdom, 
conſidered alſo according to its genera and ſpecies. 
Animals are alſo analogous to vegetables in many 
things, and vegetables to minerals: ſo that there 
ſeems to be a perpetual thread of analogy continued 
om the moſt perfect animal to the. moſt imper- 
ect mineral, even till we come to elementary bodies 
themſelves. | Suppoſe 


| aſſociated with them. 


' Suppoſe the ver! particulars of the three bog 


doms to be repreſented by the letters of an alpha- 
bet ſufficiently large for that purpoſe. Then we are 
to conceive, that any two contiguous ſpecies, as A 
and B, M and M are more analogous than A and C, 
M and O, which have one between them. However, 
ſince 4 and B, M and NM. are not perfectly analogous, 
this deficiency may be ſupplied i in ſome things from 
C and O, in others from D and P, &c. fo that M can 
have no part, property, Sc. but What ſhall have 
ſomething quite analogous to it in ſome ſpecies, near 
or remote, above it or below it, and even in ſeveral 
ſpecies. And in caſes where the parts, properties, 
Sc. are not rigorouſly exact in reſemblance, there 
is, however, an imperſett one, which juſtifies the ap- 
plication of the ſame word to both: if it approach 
to perfection, the word may be ſaid to be uſed in a 
literal ſenſe; . if it be Very imperfect, in a figurative 
one. Thus when the names of parts, properties, 
Sc. are taken from the animal kingdom, and ap- 
plied to the vegetable, or vice verſa, they are more 
frequently conſidered as figurative, than when tranſ- 
ferred from one 56 of the animal kingdom to an- 
other. 

In like manner, there ſeems to be a gradation of 
analogies reſpecting the earth, moon, planets, 
_ comets, ſun, and fixed ſtars, compared with one 
another. Gr if we deſcend to the ſeveral parts of 
individuals, animals, vegetables, or minerals, the. 
ſeveral organs of ſenſation are evidently analogous 
to each other; alſo the glands, the muſcles, the parts 
of generation in the different ſexes of the fame 
kind, Sc. Sc. without limits. For the more any 
one looks into the external natural world, the more 
analogies, general or particular, perſctt or imperfect, 
will he find every-where. 

Numbers, geometrical figures, and algebrait quan- 
RE are alſo mutually analogous without —_— 
An 
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and here there is the exatteſt uniformity, joined 
with an endleſs variety, ſo that it is always. certain 
and evident how far the analogy holds, and where it 
becomes a diſparity or oppoſition on one hand, or a 
coincidence on the other. There 1s no room for fi- 


gem here ; but the terms muſt be diſparate, oppo- 
te 


or the ſame, in a ſtrialy literal ſenſe reſpectively. 
The ſeveral words of each particular language, 


the languages themſelves, the idioms, figures, &c. 


abound allo with numerous analogies of various 
kinds and degrees. | 

Analogies are likewiſe introduced into artificial 
things, houſes, gardens, furniture, dreſs, arts, &c. 

The body politic, the body natural, the world 
natural, the univerle ; the human mind, the 
minds of brutes on one hand, and of ſuperior beings 
on the other, and even the infinite mind himſelf ;— 
the appellations of father, governor, judge, king, 
architect, c. referred to God the ages of man, 
the ages of the world, the ſeaſons of the year, the 
times of the day ;—the offices, profeſſions, and 
trades, of different perſons, ſtateſmen, generals, 
divines, lawyers, phyſicians, merchants ;—the terms 
night, ſleep, death, chaos, darkneſs, &c. alſo hight, 
life, happineſs, &c. compared with each other reſpec- 
tively ; life and death, as applied in different ſenſes 
to animals, vegetables, liquors, &c.—earthquakes, 
ſtorms, battles, tumults, fermentations of liquors, 
law-ſuits, games, Sc. families, bodies politic leſſer 
and greater, their laws, natural religion, revealed 
religion, &c. Sc. afford endleſs inſtances of ana- 
logies natural and artificial. For the mind being 
once initiated into the method of diſcovering ana- 
logies, and expreſſing them, does by aſſocia- 
tion perſevere in this method, and even force 


things into its ſyſtem by concealing diſparities, mag- 


nifying reſemblances, and accommodating language 


thereto, It 1s caly to ſee, that in the inſtances laſt 


A alledged 
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alledged the terms uſed are for the moſt part literal 
only in one ſenſe, and figurative in all their other 
applications. They are literal in the ſenſe which 
was their primary one, and figurative in many or moſt 
of the reſt. Similes, fables, parables, allegories, 
Sc. are all inſtances of natural analogies improved 
and ſet off by art. And they have this in common 
to them all, that the properties, beauties, perfeCtions, 
deſires, or defects and averſions, which adhere by 
aſſociation to the ſimile, parable, or emblem of any 
kind, are inſenſibly, as it were, transferred upon the 
thing repreſented. Hence the paſſions are moved to 
good or to evil, ſpeculation is turned into practice, 
and either ſome important truth felt and realized, or 
ſome error and vice gilded over and recommended. 


PROP. 35. 


To apply the foregoing account of words and 
characters to the languages and method of 
writing of the firſt ages of the world. 


ERE there is a great difficulty through the want 

of ſufficient data. I will aſſume a few of thoſe 

that appear to me moſt probable, and juſt ſhew the 

method of applying the doctrine of aſſociation to 

them ; leaving 1t to learned men, as they become 

oſſeſſed of more and more certain data, to make 
farther advances. 

I ſuppoſe then, that Adam had ſome language, 
with ſome inſtinctive knowledge concerning the uſe of 
it, as well as concerning divine and natural things, 
imparted to him by God at his creation. It ſeems 
indeed, that God made uſe of the viſible appearances 


or actions, or perhaps of the ſeveral cries of the 


brute creatures, as the means whereby he taught 


Adam their names. But whether this was fo, alſo 
K 2 whether, 
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whether, if it was, any analogous method was ta- 
ken in reſpect of the names of other objects, or of 
ideas, and internal feelings, is an inquiry, in which 
nothing that yet appears can afford ſatisfaction. 

I ſuppoſe alſo, that the language, which Adam and 
Eve were poſſeſſed of in Paradiſe, was very narrow, 
and confined in great meaſure to viſible things; God 
himſelf condeſcending to appear in a viſible, perhaps 
in a human ſhape, to them, in his Revelations of him- 
ſelf. It might alſo be monoſyllabic in great meaſure. 
They who ſuppoſe Adam to be capable of deep 
ſpeculations, and to have exceeded all his poſterity 
in the ſubtilty and extent of his intellectual faculties, 
and conſequently in the number and variety of his 
words, and the ideas belonging to them, have no 
ſoundation for this opinion in ſcripture ; nor do they 
ſeem to conſider, that innocence, and pure unmixed 
happineſs, may exiſt without any great degrees of 
knowledge ; or that to ſet a value upon knowledge 
conſidered in itſelf, and excluſively of its tendency 
to carry us to God, is a moſt pernicious error, de- 
rived originally from Adam's having eaten of the 
tree of knowledge. 

After the fall we may ſuppoſe, that Adam and Eve 
extended their language to new objetts and ideas, 
and eſpecially to thoſe which were attended with 
pain ; and this they might do ſometimes by inventing 
new words, {ſometimes by giving new ſenſes to old 
ones. However, their language would ſtill continue 
narrow, becaule they had only one another to converſe 
with, and could not extend their knowledge to any 
great variety of things; alſo becauſe their founda- 
tion was narrow. For the growth and variations of 
a language ſomewhat reſemble the increaſe of money 


at intereſt upon intereſt, _ 


If to theſe reaſons we add the long lives of the 
antediluvian patriarchs, the want of arts and ſciences 
in the antediluvian world, and the want of leiſure 

| through 
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through the great labour and fatigue neceſſary to 
provide food, cloathing, &c. we ſhall have reaſon to 
conjetture, that the whole antediluvian world would 
ſpeak the ſame language with Adam, and that with- 
out any great additions or alterations. After a 
hundred or two hundred years, aſſociation would 
fix the language of each perſon, ſo that he could 
not well make many alterations; but he muſt ſpeak 
the language of his forefathers till that time, be- 
cauſe thoſe to the ſixth or ſeventh generation above 
him were ſtill living; and conſequently he would 
continue to ſpeak the ſame language, i. e. the Adamic, 
with few variations, to the laſt. The narrowneſs 
of the 374-5 wi of barbarous nations may add ſome 
light and evidence here. 

Tf we ſuppoſe ſome kind of picture- writing to 
have been imparted to Adam by God, or to have 
been invented by him, or by any of his poſterity, this 
might receive more alterations and improvements 
than language, from the ſucceſſive generations of the 
antediluvians. For the variety of figures in viſible 
objects would ſuggeſt a ſufficient variety in their 
characters; the hand could eaſily execute this; and 
their permanency would both give the antediluvians 
diſtin& ideas of all the original characters, and all 
their variations, and alſo fix them in their memory. 
We may ſuppoſe therefore, that though their words 
and marks would be fo affociated together (agreeably 
to what was before obſerved), as that the word 
would be the name of the correſponding mark, and 
the mark the picture of the word in many caſes, 
yet their marks would in ſome inſtances extend far- 
ther than their words; and conſequently, that on this 
account, as well as becauſe the marks would be 
ſimilar and different, where the words were not, there 
would be no alphabetical writing in the antediluvian 
world, 

K 3 
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They might, however, hand down a hiſtory of the 
creation, fall, and principal events, in this picture- 
writing, attended with a traditional explanation, 
which might remain uncorrupted and invariable till 
the Weluge. And indeed, if we ſuppoſe pifture- 
writing to be of divine original, it will be moſt pro- 
bable, that they received a divine direQtion to do 
this, and that they would not apply their picture- 
writing to any other purpoſe for ſomejtime : juſt as 
the Iſraelites afterwards ſeem to have employed alpha- 
betical writing chiefly for recording the divine diſ- 
penſations and interpoſitions. 

After the flood the great change made in the face 
of things, and in natural bodies, with the appear- 
ance perhaps of ſome intirely new ones, would make 
ſome parts of the antediluvian language ſuperfluous, 
at the ſame time that it would be greatly defective 
upon the whole. Hence we may ſuppoſe, that the 
antediluvian language muſt receive much greater 
alterations and additions juſt after the flood, than at 
any time before. But Noah and his wife, having 
their words and ideas more firmly aſſociated to- 
gether, than Shem, Ham, and Faphet, and their 
wives, on account of their ſuperior age, would be 
far leſs able to make their requiſite changes in their 
language. Something like this muſt alſo take place 
in reſpect of their picture-writing, if we ſuppoſe 
there was any ſuch thing in the antediluvian world. 

Let us ſuppoſe this, and alſo with Mr. Whifton and 
Mr. Shuckford, that Noah, his wife, and their poſt- 
diluvian poſterity, ſettled early in China, ſo as to be 
cut off from Shem, Ham, and ' Japhet, and their 
poſterity. Here then we may ſuppoſe farther, that 
they would alter and improve their picture-writing, 
or character, ſo as to ſuit it to the new face of things 
in the poſtdiluvian world, and to make it grow 
with the growth of knowledge, more than they 
would their language, from the greater facility of 

doing 
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doing this: for I preſume, that the antediluvian 
language contained but few of the articulate ſounds 
which are now known, and that they could not in- 
vent more. Thus their character and language 
would both of them be the immediate repreſentatives 
of objetts and ideas; only the uſe and application of 
the character would be much more extenſive than 
that of the language. After ſome time, ſome cen- 
turies, or even chiliads, ſuppoſe, both the character 
and language would begin to be fixed, to have fewer 
new marks and words added, and fewer alterations 
made in the old ones in any given interval of time. 
The words would alſo be ſo firmly aſſociated with the 
correſponding marks, as to be the names of them, i. e. 
to repreſent them, as well as the objects or ideas, to 
which they were originally affixed. But then there 
would be many marks, to which there would be no 
ſuch names, taken from the names of objects and 
ideas, on account of the poverty of the language 
here ſuppoſed. They would, however, endeavour 
to give them ſome names; and hence a diverſity would 
ariſe in their language. We may conceive alſo, that 
as they ſeparated farther from one another in mul- 
tiplying, particular clans wauld deviate even in the 
pronunciation of the monoſyllabic words of the ori- 
ginal language, as in the ſeveral dialects of other lan- 
guages; and conſequently deviate ſtill more in the 
compound names of the marks: but the marks, 
being permanent things, capable of being handed 
down accurately to the ſucceſſive generations, and of 
being conveyed to diſtant countries, would continue 
intelligible to all. And thus we may conceive, that 
the poſtdiluvian poſterity of Noak might all write the 
ſame characters, and yet ſpeak different languages: 
alſo that their character would be very extenſive, and 
always the immediate repreſentative of objefts and 
ideas, whereas their language would be narrow, and 
in ſome caſes the immediate repreſentative of the 
K 4 character, 
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character, and only denote objects and ideas 
means of this. And this I take to be the caſe with the 
people of China, and the neighbouring countries of 
Japan, Tonquin, Siam, &c. But I only preſume to 
offer conjettures, not having any knowledge of the 
charatter or languages of theſe countries, 

Since the Chineſe marks are very numerous, and 
their fimple words very few, whereas our words are 
very numerous, and our {xmple marks, or the letters 
of our alphabet, very few ; alſo fince our words are 
the ſole immediate repreſentatives of objects and 
ideas, our written and printed marks being merely 
artificial pictures of words; one might ſuſpett, that 
the Chineſe words are, in correſpondence to this, 
merely an artificial enunciation of their character. 
But I think this not ſo probable, as the mixed ſuppo- 
ſition mentioned in the laſt paragraph. For it can- 
not be ſuppoſed, that any nation ſhould be ſo far 
deſtitute of language, as not to have words for com- 
mon objects, and internal feelings; or, having theſe, 
that they ſhould lay them intirely ahde, and adopt 
the artificial names of the marks repreſenting thoſe 
objetts and ideas in their ſteads. But they might 
eaſily adopt names, ſimple or compound, at firſt 
aſcribed artificially to marks, whoſe objetts and ideas 
had before this adoption no names. | 

That in affixing names artificially to marks a great 
diverſity might ariſe, appears from the great diver- 
fity of alphabetical characters expreſſing the ſame 
words. Thus the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Syriac 
languages, agree nearly in found and ſenſe, but 
differ intirely in characters. Thus alſo, amongſt 
modern languages, ſeveral are written in different 
characters, as Engliſi in the common round-hand, 
in various law-hands, and various ſhort- hands. 

Let us now return to Sem, Ham, and Faphet, and 
their poſterity, They muſt be ſuppoſed to proceed 
in the ſame manner, in general, as Noah, and his 

| | immediate 
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immediate poſterity, till. the confuſion of tongues at 
Babel; excepting that Shem, Ham, and Japliet, with 
their wives, would be more apt to alter their charac- 
ter and language, and ſuit them to their preſent 
exigencies, than Noak and his wife, on account of 
their being all young perſons ; alſo that, being all 
as it were equal to each other they might each of 
them be the authors of certain diverſities in the com- 
mon character and language, and eſtabliſh them in 
their reſpetlive poſterities. However, il Noak be 
ſuppoſed to have continued with them till the diviſion 
of the earth by God's command, and then only to 


have departed with his poſtdiluvian poſterity for 


China, the country affigned to him, whilſt Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet, with mw poſterity, began to build the 
tower of Babel in oppoſition to God's command, then 
Noah and all his ſons, Sc. {muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have ſuited their character and language to the new 
world in nearly the ſame manner. 

The confuſion of tongues. at Babel appears to me 
to be miraculous for the following reaſons. 

Firſt, this appears to be the moſt natural interpre- 
tation of the text. 

Secondly,” thus | the... confuſion, of ton gues will 
correſpond f. to the gift of language imparted to Adam 
at his creation, which muſt be ſuppoſed ; allo to the 
gift of tongues at Pentecoſt. . 

Thirdly, learned men ſeem to have ſhewn, that 
the diverſity of antient languages does by no means 
favour the ſuppoſition of a natural derivation of them 
all from one original form. 


* Fourthly, the original plan of the Greek and 


Latin tongues (which I conſider as ſiſter languages 
derived from the ſame mother or original plan), 


appears to have been very uniform, yet with a con- 


ſiderable variety. Now I think this uniformity and 
variety could ſcarce be invented and eſtabliſhed by 
rude multitudes, almoſt intirely occupied i in providing 

neceſſaries 
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neceſſaries for themſelves, and much leſs as alphabe- 
tical writing ſeems to be of later date than the di- 
verſity. of languages. And in fact we do not find, 
that barbarous nations do by length of time improve 
their languages ſo as in any meaſure to approach to 
the perfection of the Greek or Latin, or of their com- 
mon mother. It adds ſtrength to this argument, 
that the original plan of the Greek and Latin, i. e. the 
rules of etymology and ſyntax, as grammarians 
call them, is intirely different from that of the Hebrew 
and Arabic (whoſe original plans agree), though the 


firſt colonies, which came by ſea into Greece and Tay, 


came from Paleſtine and Egypt, i. e. from the neigh- 
bourhood of countries where Hebrew and Arabic were 
ken. 

Fifthly, the natural deviddion of languages fince 
hiſtory has been clear and certain, does by no means 
correſpond to a ſuppoſed natural derivation of all 
languages from one mother tongue, eſpecially in fo 
ſhort a time as the interval between the flood and 
the riſe of many different antient languages. Let 
the reader here only reflect upon the great difference 
of the biblical — from the antienteſt Greet ex- 
tant, and the ſmall difference of this from modern 
Greek, or of the biblical Hebrew from the rabbinical. 

If now the confuſion of tongues was miraculous, 
we may conjefture from the agreements and dif. 


_ agreements of mother languages from each other, 
that it was of the following kind. 


Firſt, that the original monoſyllabic 1 of the 
antediluvian language were incorporated into each 
new language. 

Secondly, that as theſe words included only few of 
the articulate ſounds of which the human voice is ca- 
pable, the ſeveral families were put upon making 
new articulations, ſome having one ſet, ſome ano- 
ther, imparted to them. 

Thirdly, 
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"Thirdly, that each family had a new ſtock of 
words given them, conſiſting partly of old, partly of 
new articulations; and that this new ſtock far ex- 
ceeded the old one in number and variety. 

Fourthly, that a new and different etymology and 
ſyntax were alſo communicated to each family. 

Fifthly, that there were as many new languages 
given as there are heads of families ' mentioned 
Gen. x; the confuſion of tongues, by which the di- 
viſion of the earth was effected, not happening till 
Joltan's ſons were old enough to be heads of families, 
though it had been determined and declared by God 
before. Thoſe families, however, which were de- 
rived from the ſame ſtock, or had contiguous coun- 
tries aſſigned to them, might be inſpired with lan- 
guages, that had a proportionable affinity. 

Whatever may become of theſe particular conjec- 

tures, I think it highly probable, that the new lan- 
guages far exceeded the old common one in the 
number and variety of words : and that the confuſion 
of tongues was by this means a beneficial gift and 
bleſſing to mankind, as all God's other chaſtiſements 
ule to be. ; . 
We may allo ſee reaſons to make us judge that 
a diverſity of languages is ſuited to the other circum- 
ſtances of mankind. For this mult prevent the 
infection of vice from ſpreading with ſuch rapidity, 
as it would otherwiſe have done, had mankind 
lived together in one large body, and had a free 
communication with each other by means ofthe ſame 
language. e | 

Diverſity of languages does alſo both help the 
invention, and correct falſe judgments. For we 
think in words as appears by the foregoing theory, 
and invent chiefly by means of their analogies ; at 
the ſame time that a ſervile adherence to thoſe of 

any one language, or the putting words for things, 
would lead us into many errors, Now "OL 
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of languages does both enlarge the field of invention, 
and by oppoling analogy to analogy preſerve us 
from the prejudices derived from mere verbal agree- 
ments. Let me add here, that the abſtract terms of 
logicians, metaphyſicians, and ſchoolmen, which 
may be conſidered as a diſtinct language, have 
ſpirituahzed men's underſtandings, and taught them 
to uſe words in reaſoning, as algebraiſts do ſym- 
bols. 

Different languages do likewiſe improve one ano- 
ther, and help one another to grow in ſome propor- 
tion to the advancement in the knowledge of things. 
Leet us now examine the*probable conſequences of 
ſuppoſing different languages, and ſuch as were far 
more copious than the old one, to be given at once 
miraculouſly. | 

Firſt, then, the. charaQer, which ſuited the old 
language very imperfectly, would be ſtill leſs ſuited 
to the new one. 

Secondly, the new language might be more co- 
pious and better adjuſted to expreſs objects and ideas, 
than the charatter. And this I think can ſcarce be 
doubted, .if we ſuppole the new languages given mi- 
raculouſly. 75 

Thirdly, the agreement between many of the 
marks of the character, and the words of the old 
language, may be ſuppoſed likely to put ſome per- 
ſons upon denoting the words of the new language 
by marks. But whether this would neceſſarily lead 
to alphabetical writing, is very doubtful. I think 
not. The firſt attempts at leaſt would not be alpha- 
betical writing. * 

Fourthly, perſons of different families, who 
could not underſtand one another's language 
might yet correſpond by the charatter. However, 
one may gueſs from the circumſtances of things in 
antient times, that this would ſeldom take place in 
fact, 

Filthly, 
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Fiſthly, this and the convenience of correſpond- 
ing with perſons of the ſame family at a diſtance, 
alſo the deſire of preſerving memorials of remark- 
able events and tranſaQtions, might make them conti- 
nue the uſe of the character, and improve it, con- 
ſidered as a method oſ conveying ideas, diſtinct from 
that of language. And the character thus ſeparated 
from the language might give riſe to hieroglyphical 
writing in all its varieties. 

Sixthly, the patriarchs aſter the flood in the line 
of Sem might convey in ſucceſſion the hiſtory of the 
creation, fall, deluge, calling of Abraham, &c. 
either in the original ee improved. or 
in the mixed character, which, according to the third 
of theſe conſequences, denoted in ſome imperfett 
groſs way the words of the-new language. And ſome 
of the difficulties of the book of Geneſis may be owing 
to its conſiſting of patriarchal records of one of theſe 
kinds, tranſlated by Moſes into the Hebrew of his own 
times, and then written alphabetically. 

I do not think it neceſſary to have recourſe to an 
ſuch hypotheſis as this, in order to vindicate the wah 
and authority of the book of Geneſis. The length of 
life, even after the flood, to the time of Moſes, appears 
ſufficient for the preſervation of ſuch important tra- 
ditional hiſtories uncorrupted in the religious line of 
Shem, by natural means. Or God might interpoſe 
miraculouſly, as in ſo many other inſtances in patri- 
archal times. 

If it be objefted, that we have not the leaſt inti- 
mation of writing of any kind in Genefts, I anſwer, 
that this is a difficulty. However, one cannot draw 
any certain concluſions from an omiſſion. The 
original of writing is not likely to be one of the firſt 
things, which would be committed to writing. And 
If it was uſed only for the conveyance of important 
facts to the ſucceeding generations, we have no 
reaſon to expect the incidental mention of it. It 

was 
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was probably ſo tedious and difficult a thing to expreſs 


themſelves accurately in it, and verbal meſſages and 


contracts ſo eaſy and natural in thoſe ſimple ages, 
when the veracity of the meſſenger or contrattor 
was not ſuſpetted, as that writing was never uſed 
after the confuſion of tongues, when language be- 
came copious, unleſs in affairs of great conſequence. 

- Picture-writing is alluded to in the ſecond com- 
mandment, and muſt have been in uſe for fome time 


before, fince a ſyſtem of idolatry had been founded 


upon it. And this may incline one to think, that it 


had been chiefly employed in ſacred affairs, and 


therefore perhaps communicated originally to Adam 


by God. However, if we ſuppoſe, that it did not 
take place till after the flood, this will not totally vi- 
tiate the foregoing conjectures. The main purport 
of them may ſtand, with due alterations and allow- 
ances. But it would be tedious to ſtate all the vari- 
eties in things of ſo uncertain a nature. 

I come now to the art of alphabetical writing. 
This I conjetture to have been communicated mira- 
culouſly by God to Moſes at Sinai, for the following 
reaſons, which, however, I do not judge to be deci- 
five ones. | 

Firſt, then, God 1s faid to have written with his 
own finger upon the tables of ſtone. And I think 
it would be harſh to ſuppoſe this done in conformity 
to, and, as one may ſay, imitation of, any mere im- 
perfect human invention. N he 

Secondly, the Iſraelites are the only people in the 
whole world that have preſerved any regular actount 
of their own original. This is eaſily accounted for 


upon ſuppoſition, that alphabetical writing was firſt 


given to them in perfection; and afterwards, ſuppoſe 
in the time of Eli, borrowed by other nations, and 
accommodated in an imperfett manner to their 
languages. But if we ſuppoſe any other nation, the 


Egyptians or Arabians ſor inſtance, to have invented 
writing 
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writing before the time of Moſes, it will be ſome- 
what difficult to aſſign a reaſon, why other perſons 
ſhould not have borrowed this invention as well as 
Moſes, and, like him, have given ſome account of 
their own nation, and their anceſtors ; and more dif- 
ficult to aſſign a reaſon why the people who invented 
alphabetical writing, ſhould not do this. 

As to the Egyptians in particular, their continuing 
to uſe hieroglyphical writing, and excelling in it, 
ſhews, that they could not have inventedalphabetical; 
for this, if we ſuppoſe it invented fo early as before 
the time of Moſes, would have aboliſhed that, juſt 
as the uſe of the ten cyphers has all the other im- 
perfect methods of notation of numbers. Nor does 
it ſeem very likely, that hieroglyphical writing ſhould 
lead to alphabetical, but rather from it, ſince hiero- 
glyphical characters are the immediate repreſentatives 
of objects and ideas, and the mediate repreſentatives 
not of letters, or ſimple articulate ſounds, but of 
words, and even of cluſters of words. It ſeems 
probable alſo that the Egyptians would even be back- 
ward in receiving alphabetical writing from the 
* at the time that the Philiſtines or Phænicians 
did; as being then greatly advanced in the uſe 
of their own hieroglyphical writing, and prejudiced 
in its favour. And thus we may ſolve that very 
difficult queſtion, why the Egyptians, who ſeem to 


have eretteda kingdom early (however, I judge Nim- 


rod's to have been the firſt by the manner. in which 
Moſes has mentioned it), and to have brought it to 
conſiderable perfection before Foſeph's time, and to 
very great perfection afterwards, chiefly by his means, 
ſhould yet have left no hiſtory of their affairs, not 
even of the great empire under Seſac or Seſoſtris, and 
his ſucceſſors. For they had no public calamities 
ſufficient in any meaſure to deſtroy all their records, 
till the time of Cambyſes; and the deſolation 
under him being leſs in degree, ſhorter in duration, in 
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a kingdom of 'greater extent, and two generations 
later in time, than that of the Jew ſtate under 
Nebuchadnezzar, which yet did not deſtroy the Jewiſh 
records, could not have totally deſtroyed the Eg yp- 
tian records had they been more early, and ſuperior 
to the Jews, in the uſe of alphabetical writing. 
Even the Greeks, who had no alphabetical writing 
till 600 years after the time of Moſes, have given 
a better account of their affairs, than the Egyplians. 
It ought, however, to be remarked in this place, that 
if we ſuppoſe the Jewiſh hiſtory to have been re- 
corded by the divine appointment and diretlion, 
which is highly probable, this will leſſen the force of 
the preſent argument, but not quite deſtroy it. 
Thirdly, the late reception of writing amongſt 
the Greeks is both an argument, that it did not exiſt 
m any other neighbouring nation before the time of 
Moſes, and alſo is conſiſtent with its being miraculouſly 
communicated to kim, to be made uſe of for facred 
purpoſes, and for the preſervation of the hiſtory of 
the world, and true religion, amongſt God's peculiar 
people the Ifraelizes. I here ſuppoſe, that the art 
of writing was not known to the Greeks, till the 
time of Cadmus ; and that he came into Greece, agree- 
_ ably to Sir Jaac Newton's opinion, about the middle 
of David's reign. And indeed, unleſs the principal 
points of his chronology be admitted, it does not ap- 
pear to me, that any rationale can be given of antient 
times, the inventions that roſe up in them, the 
eſtabliſhment and duration of kingdoms, their mu- 
tal intercourſes, c. | 
For, firſt, if alphabetical writing was known up- 
on the continent of Aſia and Africa 600 years be- 
fore Cadmus, how could it be kept from the Greeks 
till his arrival amongſt them, and then accommodated 
to the Greek tongue only very imperfectly? for the 
Greeks received but ſixteen letters from him. The 
Greek tongue came itſelf perhaps from Egypt, in ſome 
meaſure z 
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meaſure; and they who brought the language two 


generations before Cadmus, would have brought an 
exact method of writing it alphabetically, had they 
been poſſeſſed of any ſuch. For it was not probable 
that Inachus, and the colonies of Egyptians that came 
with him, and after him, ſhould change their lan- 
guage intirely for that of the poor wandering Cimme- 
rians, whom they found in Greece, ſince we ſee in fact, 
that the colonies of Europeans do ſometimes teach the 
barbarous natives, where they go, an European lan- 
guage ; but never change it for theirs. 

Secondly, if alphabetical writing was given to 


Moſes miraculouſly, it is eaſy to be conceived, that it 


ſhould' not arrive at Greece ſooner than the time of 
Cadmus. For the Jews were a ſeparate people, their 
prieſts kept the writings of Moſes in the ark, i. e. 
the only alphabetical writings in the world ; and muſt 
be ſome time before they could be ready and expert 
either in reading or writing : in their attempts to 
copy, it is probable they would make ſome miſtakes, 


ſo as to fall ſhort of the purity and perfection of the 
art, as communicated by God; the neighbouring 


nations feared and hated the Iraclites, their religion, 
and their God ; they had probably a picture- writing, 
or perhaps ſome imperfe&t method of denoting 


words, agreeably to what has been remarked above, 
which anſwered all purpoſes that ſeemed neceſſary to 


them; and thus the art of alphabetical writing might 


not tranſpire to any of the neighbouring nations till 


the time of Eli, when the ark, with the wntings 
of Mofes in it, was taken by the Philiſtines. For ſince 
the writings of Moſes were not in the ark, when it 
was put into the temple of Solomon, it may be, that 


the Phiiſtines kept them, and learnt from them the 
art of writing alphabetically, being now ſufficiently 
prepared for it by ſuch notions concerning it, as had 
tranſpired to them previouſly in their former inter- 


courſes with the * . And thus the Pfænicians 


gr 
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or Phaliſtines, will have appeared the inventors of 
letters to the Greeks ; and Cadmus may well be ſup- 
poſed to have been able to accommodate the Phænician 
method of writing, in an imperfe& manner, to the 
Greek language, about two generations after the 
taking of the ark. Thus alſo, when Samuel put the 
writings of Moſes together, as they had been copied 
by the prieſts, or others, in the order in which they 
now ſtand. in the pentateuch, there would be ſome 
deviations from the original method of writing com- 
municated to Mofes by God ; and theſe, with ſuch as 
happened in after-times, particularly upon the return 
from the Babyloniſi captivity (when it is ſuppoſed by 
ſome, that even the original letters were changed), 
may have made the antient method of writing the 
Hebrew, as the Jcus practiſe it in their bibles for the 
ſynagogues without points, ſo imperſect as not to 
appear to be of divine original. For the ſame rea- 
ſons, the corruptions of the Hebrew language, or the 
language given to Heber or Peleg, at the confuſion 
of tongues, before Moſes's time, may incline us to 
think the Hebrew of the pentateuch not ſufficiently 
regular for a divine communication. Much is allo to 
be aſcribed to our own ignorance in both theſe caſes. 
However, there is a wonderful fimplicity and uni- 
formity ſtill left, both in the biblical Hebrew, and in 
the manner of writing it without points; ſo great, 
as to appear to me ſuperior to the invention of rude. 
antient times. Bet 
PFourthly, the order of the Greek. and Latin alpha- 
bets, by being taken from that of the Hebrew, as we have 
it in the alphabetical Pſalms, bears teſtimony to the 
great antiquity of the Hebrew alphabet. It is to be 
obſerved here, that both the Greek-and Latin alpha - 
bets coincide with. the Hebrew alphabet, as much as 
with each other, or more; and that there is no other. 
antient alphabet remaining to be a competitor to the 


Hebrew. N 
Fi ifchly, 
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Fifthly, the reſolution of the complex articulate 
ſounds of antient languages into ſimple elements or 
letters, and then recompoſing theſe complex ſounds 
in writing them down alphabetically, ſeems to me, as 
obſerved above, too difficult a problem for antient 
times; eſpecially as they neither could ſee the uſe 
of it, nor conceive the practicability. It would have 
appeared to them a taſk of an infinite extent ; they 
would never conceive that ſo ſmall a number of ele- 
ments would be ſufficient, even ſuppoſing they could 
firſt hit upon the deſign. It confirms this, that no 
barbarous nation has ever invented alphabetical writ- 
ing for themſelves. They continue ignorant of it till 
taught. However, let it be obſerved, on the other 
hand, that as the antient languages were ſimple and 
narrow, the difficulty of analyſing their complex 
ſounds would be the leſs on that account. 

Sixthly, fince the method of making and erefting 
the tabernacle was communicated by God to Moſes, 
Bezaleel, and Ahohab, in a ſupernatural manner, we 
may more eaſily ſuppoſe the art of writing alphabe- 
tically to be a divine gift. But then it is ſome ob- 
jection to this, that Moſes has not mentioned it as a 
divine gift, atleaſt not expreſly. | 

Seventhly, the time of Moſes appears to be a ſuit- 
able one for ſuch a gift, as human life was then, per- 
haps, juſt brought down to the preſent degree of 
ſhortneſs. Till Mofes's time, the length of life had 
preſerved the ſacred traditions uncorrupted, either with 
or without the helps above mentioned, at leaſt in the 
line of Abraham; but then tradition began to be 
mixed with fables, and to lead to idolatry. 

Eighthly, alphabeticl writing, by being intro 
duced among the Hraelites in the Wilderneſs, would 
aboliſh hieroglyphical, and conſequently cut off one 
ſource of idolatry. It would likewiſe make them 
ſuperior to the Egyptians, their enemies, in the art 
of writing; who, perhaps, prided themſelves much 
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upon account of their perfection i in hieroglyphical 
writing as they might allo in their river, the wiſ- 
dom of their policy, the comparative greatneſs of 
their kingdom, their magical arts, religious cere- 
monies, Sc. For this would tend to the glory of the 
God of the Tſrachtes, and the eſtabliſhment of the 
true religion amongſt them. 

It may be objetted here, that alphabetical writing 
was in uſe before the giving of the law at Sinai, ſince 
Moſes was directed before this to write an account 
of the battle with Amalck in a book; allo to write 
the names of the children of rael upon the high- 
prieſt's breaſt-plate, like the engravings of a ſignet. 
I anſwer, that both theſe may refer to a pitture- 
writing. or to ſome improvement of it, whereby intire 
words were denoted, without being reſolved into 
their ſimple ſounds. The firſt might allo. be a pro- 
8 intimation to Moſes, however not underſtood 

him when it was given, that he ſhould be ſoon en- 
abled to write in a much more complete manner than 
he, or his enemies the Egyptians, could at preſent. 

The Edomites ſeem allo to have had ſome kind of 
writing early from the account which we have of 
their dukes in Geneſis. But this might be only 
picture or verbal writing, explained to Samuel by 
ſome Edomite, at the time when he put together the 
writings of Moſes: or they might learn writing 
from . vv ſooner than any other nation, as 
being nearly related in blood, and contiguous to them 
in Aae 

The ſimplicity and uniformity of the Arabic 
tongue would alſo incline one to think, that the in- 
habitants of Arabia had alphabetical writing early, 
this having a great tendeney to preſerve a fixed tans 
dard in a language. But the I/hmaektes or Midi- 
antes, who were nearly related to the 1fraelites, or 
the Kenztes, who lived amongſt them, might learn it 
from them, perhaps even during their abode in the 
W ilderneſs. We may obſerve allo, that the Arabic 

tongue 
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tongue was not only fixed, but perhaps rendered 
more regular, ſoon after the time of Mahomet, by 
means of the Alcoran, and of the grammars that 
were made for this language ſome time afterwards; 


and that, before Mahomet's. time, the Arabians had 


little communication with their neighbours, and 
therefore would preſerve their language more pure 
and ſimple; TED 168 

The changes which have happened to languages, 
and to the methods of writing them, ſince the in- 
vention of letters, and which are treated of with great 
copiouſneſs in the writings of grammarians and 
critics, afford innumerable atteſtations to the doc- 
trine of aſſociation, and may, converſly, be much illuſ- 
trated by it. But the full detail of this muſt be left 
to thoſe, who are well {killed in the ſeveral antient and 
modern languages. | 


PR O P. 36. 


To explain the general nature of a phaloſophical 
language, and A ar methods, in which 

it might be conſtructed, upon the foregoing 
SCA CO TROY 


2 


F we ſuppoſe mankind poſſeſſed of ſuch a lan- 
guage, as that they could at pleaſure denote all 
their conceptions adequately, 3. e. without any defi- 


ciency, ſuperfluity, or equivocation ; if, moreover,” 


this language depended upon a few principles 
aſſumed, not arbitrarily, but becauſe they were the 


ſhorteſt and belt poſſible, and grew on from the ſame 
principles indefinitely, ſo as to correſpond to every 


advancement in the knowledge of things, this lan- 
guage might be termed a philoſophical one, and would 
as much exceed any of the preſent languages, as a 


paradiſiacal ſtate does the mixture of happineſs and 
miſery, which has been our portion ever ſince the 
L3 fall. 
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fall. And it is no improbable ſuppoſition, that the 
language given by God to Adam and Eve, before the 
fall, was of this kind; and, though it might be 
narrow, anſwered all their exigencies perſettly well. 
| Now there are ſeveral methods, in which it does 
not ſeem impoſſible for mankind in future ages to 
accompliſh ſo great a delign. _ 

Thus, firſt, they may examine all the poſſible 
ſimple articulations of which their organs are capable, 
with all the combinations, or complex articulate 
ſounds, that reſult from them, and the relations which 
theſe bear one to another, and aſſign to each reſpec- 
tively ſuch ſimple and complex ideas, and ſuch vari- 
ations of the laſt, as a deep inſight into the nature of 
things, objects, ideas, the powers of the human mind, 
Sc. ſhall demand by a natural claim, ſo as to make 
every expreſſion the ſhorteſt and beſt poſſible. And 
though this, in our preſent ſtate of ignorance, can- 
not but ſeem an impratticable projett, yet the ſame 
ignorance ſhould teach us, that we can form no no- 
tions at all of the great increaſe of knowledge, which 
may come in future ages, and which ſeems promiſed 
to come in the latter happy times predicted by the 
prophecies. However, the great, and to former 
times inconceivable, advancement of knowledge, 
which has been made in the two laſt centuries, may 
help a little to qualify our prejudices  _ 

Secondly, if all the ſimple articulate founds, with 
all the radical words, which are found in the preſent 
languages, were appropriated to objects and ideas 
agreeably to the preſent ſenſes of words, and their 
fitneſs to repreſent objects and ideas, fo as to make 
all conſiſtent with itſelf ; if, farther, the beſt rules of 
etymology and ſyntax were feletted from the preſent 
languages, and applied to the radical words here 
ſpoken of, ſo as to render them capable of expreſſing 
all the variations in objects and ideas, as far as pol- 
ſible, i. e fo as to grow proportionably to the e 
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of knowledge, this might alſo be termed a philoſophi- 
cal language; and, though more nnperfett and nar - 
row than the laſt, yet ſeems more poſhble to be 
brought to execution and practice. 

Thirdly, if ſuch fimple articulations as are now 
wanting in the Hebrew alphabet were added to it, 
and its radical words, compoſed of all the combina- 
tions of two's and three's completed, proper ſimple 
ſenſes being affigned to them, from other languages 
ſuppoſe, and particularly from the Arabic, Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Samaritan, as in Caſtelluss lexion, and 
other books of a like kind; if, farther, ſuch new 
rules of etymology and ſyntax were added to thoſe 
- which take place at preſent in the biblical Hebrew, as 
this increaſe of the radicals, and application of the 
language to the whole aggregate of objetts and ideas 
requires; we ſhould have a much more ſimple, pre- 
ciſe and extenſive language, than any now in being. 
It would alſo be eaſy to be underitood by the Jews 
in all quarters of the world. For moſt of them 
have ſome knowledge of the biblical Hebrew, and 
many underſtand the rabbinical, which ſeems to be 
formed upon a plan not very unlike that here pro- 
poſed, though without any expreſs deſign ; and to 

which, therefore, a due regard ought to be had by 
any one, who ſhould attempt to execute this plan. 
Many eaſtern nations, and the Mahometans every- 
where, would alſo be expert in learning this lan- 
guage, from the relation and reſemblance which 
it would bear to languages already known by them; 
and it would be eaſier to be learnt by perfettnovices 
than any other, on account of its greater ſimplicity 
and regularity, A dictionary might be made for it 
in itſelf; the biblical Hebrew, where its ſenſe is de- 
terminate and known, being the baſis, or thing 
In the mean time, where the writer endeavours to 
expreſs himſelf with plainneſs, ſincerity, and pre- 
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ciſion, being firſt duly qualified by the knowledge of 
his ſubjett, and the reader pays a due regard to 
him, as his teacher, for the then preſent time, by 
uſing ſufficient induſtry and candour, the ill effetts 
of the confuſion of tongues become evaneſcent in 
reſpect of them. But it would be happy to take awa 
all occaſion of miſtake from the bulk of ate 
and to give them an opportunity of learning impor- 
tant truths with more eaſe and certainty, and in a 
ſhorter time, than they can at preſent, 

It may not be amils to add here, that Mr. Byrom 8 
method of ſhort-hand affords an accurate and elegant 
inſtance of the poſſibility of proceeding in ſuch mat- 
ters upon ſimple and philoſophical principles; his 
ſhort- hand. being a real and adequate repreſentation 
of the ſounds of the Engliſui tongue, as far as is ne- 
ceſlary for determining the ſenſe, and that in the 
ſhorteſt manner poſſible. If we were poſleſſed of a 
philoſophical language, it ought to. be denoted by 
this character, mutalis mutandis. 


PROP. 37. 
To illuſtrate and con rw the general 8 


of aſe 2 by t 2 p0 aſſociations, 


that take place in reſpect of language. 


Ps has been done, in great meaſure, already, 
in the corollaries to the twelfth propoſition. I 
will here inſert ſome obſervations of a like kind, 
which would have interrupted the reader too much 
in that place, but may properly follow the account 
of language given in this ſection. 

Let a, b, c, d, &c. the ſeveral letters of an oh. 
phabet, ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently extenſive for che 
purpoſe, repreſent reſpectively the ſeveral fimple 
ſenſible pleaſures and pains, to which a child be comes 


ſubject upon its firſt entrance into the world. * 
I wi 
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will the various combinations of theſe letters repre- 


ſent the various combinations of pleaſures and pains, 
formed by the events and incidents of human life; 
and, if we ſuppoſe them to be alſo the words of a 
language, this language will be an emblem or adum- 
bration of our paſſage through the preſent life; the 
ſeveral particulars in this being repreſented by analo- 
gous ones in that. | 
bus the reiterated impreſſions of the ſimple ſen- 
{ible pleaſures and pains made upon the child, ſo as 
to leave their mimatures, or ideas, are denoted by 
his learning the alphabet; and his various aſſociations 
-of theſe ideas, and of the pleaſures and pains them- 
ſelves, by his putting letters and ſyllables together, 
in order to make words: and when aſſociation has 
ſo far cemented the component parts of any aggre- 
gate of ideas, pleaſures and pains, together, as that 
they appear one indiviſible idea, pleaſure or pain, the 
child muſt be ſuppoſed by an analogous affociation 
to have. learnt to read without ſpelling. | 

As the child's words become more and more 


ly{yllabic, by compoſition and decompoſition, till at 


length whole cluſters run together into phraſes and 
ſentences, all whoſe parts occur at once, as it were, 
to the memory, ſo his pleaſures and pains - become 
more and more complex by the combining of com- 
binations; and in many caſes numerous combinations 
concur to form one apparently ſimple pleaſure. _ 
The ſeveral relations of words, as derived from 
the ſame root, as having the ſame prepoſitions and 
terminations, Sc. repreſent correſponding relations 
in the compound ideas, pleaſures and pains. 


When the complex pleaſures and pains, formed | 


from miniatures of the ſenſible ones, become the means 
of gaining other and greater pleaſures, viz. by fading 
from frequent repetition, and ſo becoming mere ideas, 


or by any other method, we muſt ſuppoſe, that our 


preſent 
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preſent knowledge in language is uſed as a means of 


attaining farther knowledge in it. 
As the fight and ſound of words, impreſſed upon 
us on common occaſions, do not at all ſuggeſt the 
-original of theſe words from fimple letters, this 
being a light in which grammarians and linguiſts 
alone conſider words, ſo the complex pleaſures and 
pains may paſs over men's minds, and be felt daily, 
and yet not be conſidered by them as mere combina- 
tions, unleſs they be peculiarly attentive and inquiſi- 
tive in this reſpect. | 
This compariſon may ſerve as a method of aſſiſt- 
ing the reader's conceptions, in reſpect of the man- 
ner in which combinations of miniatures are formed. 
It is alſo a conſiderable evidence in favour of the ge- 
neral doctrine of affociation, ſince language is not 
only a type of theſe aſſociated combinations, but 
one part of the thing typified. Was human life 
perfect, our happineſs in it would be properly repre- 
ſented by that accurate knowledge of things, which 
a truly philoſophical language would give us. And 
if we ſuppoſe a number of perſons thus making a 
progreſs in pure unmixed happineſs, and capable 
both of expreſſing their own feelings, and of under- 
ſtanding thoſe of others, by means of a perfect and 
adequate language, they might be like new ſenſes 
and powers of perception to each other, and both 
give to and receive from each other happineſs indefi- 
nitely. But as human life 1s, in fact, a mixture of 
happineſs and miſery, ſo all our languages muſt, 
from the difference of our aſſociations, convey falſ- 
hood as well as truth, as above noted. And yet, ſince 
our imperfect languages improve, purify, and correct 
themſelves perpetually by themſelves, and by other 
means, ſo that we may hope at laſt to obtain a lan- 
gnage, which ſhall be an adequate repreſentation of 
ideas, and a pure chanel of conveyance for _ | 
| . one, 
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alone, analogy ſeems to ſuggeſt, that the mixture of 


pleaſures and pains, which we now experience, will 
gradually tend to a collection of pure pleaſures only, 
and that aſſociation may be the means of affecting 
this, as remarked in the gth corollary of the 1 4th 
propoſition. 172 [ 
| SCHOLIUM. IA 
Muſical ſounds afford, like articulate ones, various 


inſtances of the power of aſſociation. It ought to 


be remarked here alſo, that the concords formed from 
the twelve ſemitones in the octave, are more in 
number than the diſcords ; and that the harſhneſs of 
theſe laſt paſles by degrees into the limits of pleaſure, 
partly from frequent repetition, partly from their 
aſſociations with  concords. | 

The dodtrine of aſſociation may likewiſe be illu- 
ſtrated by that of colours. Thus, let the ſeven pri- 
mary colours, with their ſhades repreſent the ori- 
ginal ſenſible pleaſures; then will the various aſſoci- 
ated pleaſures of human life, ſuppoling that we en- 
joyed a ſtate of unmixed happineſs, be repreſented 
by the compound vivid colours, which natural bo- 
dies, of regular makes, and ſtrong powers of re- 
flexion, exhibit to the eye. White, which is com- 


pounded. of all the colours reflected copiouſly, and 


which yet, as far as the eye can diſcern, bears no re- 
ſemblance to any of them, would repreſent a ſtate of 
great mental happineſs, ultimately deduced from all 
the ſenſible pleaſures. and in wn ol oy notwithſtanding, 
the perſon bimſelf diſtinguiſhes no traces of any of 
theſe. And, agreeably to this, light, brightneſs, and 
whiteneſs, are often put for perfection, purity, and 
happineſs, as obſcurity, blackneſs, and darkneſs, are 
for imperfection and miſery. Beſides white, there 
are other compound colours, which bear little or no 
reſemblance to any of the primary ones, as well as 


many. in which ſome primary colour is evidently pre- 


dominant. Thele repreſent the ſeveral kinds and de- 
| a grees 
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grees of inferior compound pleaſures, ſome of which 
are, according to common eſtimation, quite foreign 
to the ſenſes, whilſt others are manifeſtly tinged with 
pleaſant ſenſations, and their miniatures. 
If the moderate agitations which light cauſes in 
bodies, when it is by them reflected back upon, or 
tranſmitted to other bodies, be ſuppoſed to correſpond 
to pleaſant vibrations in the nervous ſyſtem; and the 
greater agitations, which it excites in thoſe that ab- 
{orb it, to the violent vibrations in which pain conſiſts; 
then the colours of natural bodies, ſome of which 
incline to light, and ſome to darkneſs, and that with 
all the poſſible varieties and mixtures of the primary 
colours, wy be conſidered as the language by which 
they expreſs that mixture of pleaſures and pains in 
human life, to which their agitations are ſuppoſed 
to correſpond. And here again we may obſerve, that 
though there are ſome natural bodies, which abſorb 
and ſtifle within themſelves almoſt all the light which 
they receive, and which accordingly are dark, black, 
ha unpleaſant to the beholders, yet the greateſt part 
of natural bodies either reflett lively colours, or re- 
fleet ſome, and tranſmit others, or tranſmit all the 
colours freely. And this type is alſo, in part, the 
thing typified, inaſmuch as agreeable and diſagree- 
able colours make part of the original pleaſures and 
pains of human life. _ 75 
Compound taſtes may likewife illuſtrate aſſocia- 
tion; as above noted under the 12th propoſition: 
for where the number of ingredients is very great, 
as in Venice- treacle, no one can be taſted diſtinaly; 
whence the compound appears to bear no relation to 
its component parts. It is to be obſerved farther, 
that ingredients which are ſeparately diſagreeable, 
often enter compounds, whoſe taſtes are highly agree- 
able. Now in theſe caſes either the oppoſite taſtes 
muſt coaleſce into one, which pleaſes from the pre- 
pollence of agreeable taſtes upon the whole, as ſoon 
| as 
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as the aſſociation is cemented ſufficiently, or elſe the 
diſagreeable taſtes muſt, by frequent repetition, fall 
within the limits of pleaſure at laſt ; which ſeems ra- 
ther to be the truth. 4 PROP 

The ſimilarity of the three inſtances of this ſcho- 
lium ariſes from the analogy of our ſenſes to each 
other, and to our frame in general; which is the ſum 
total of all our ſenſes. And, converſly, they con- 
firm this analogy. 
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SECT. II. 


Of Propoſitions, and the Nature of 
| Aſſent. 


PROP. 38. 


To explain the nature of aſſent and diſſent, and 
, to ſhew from what cauſes they ariſe. 


T appears from the whole tenor of the laſt ſec- 
tion, that aſſent and diſſent, whatever their pre- 
ciſe and particular nature may be, muſt come under 
the notion of ideas, being only thoſe very complex 
internal feelings, which adhere by affociation to ſuch 
cluſters of words as are called propofitzons in general, 
or affirmations and negations in particular. The 
ſame thing is remarked in the goth corollary to the 
12th propoſition. | 

But in order to penetrate farther into this difficult 
and important point, I will diſtinguiſh afſent (and 
by conſequence its oppoſite, diſſent) into two 
kinds, rational and practical; and define each of 
theſe. 

Rational aſſent then to any propoſition may be 
defined a readineſs to affirm it to be true, proceeding 
from a cloſe affociation of the ideas ſuggeſted by 
the propoſition, with the idea, or internal feeling, 
belonging to the word truth; or of the terms of 
the propoſition with the word truth. Rational diſſent 
is the oppoſite to this. This aſſent might be called 
verbal; but as every perſon ſuppoſes himſelf always 
to have ſufficient reaſon for ſuch readineſs to affirm 
or deny, I rather chooſe to call it rational. 

Practical aſſent is a readineſs to act in ſuch man- 
ner as the frequent vivid recurrency of the rational 


allent 
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aſſent diſpoſes us to aft; and practical diſſent the con- 


Practical aſſent is therefore the natural and neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of rational, when ſufficiently im- 
preſſed. There are, however, two cautions to be 
ſubjoined here; viz. firſt, tat ſome propoſitions, 
mathematical ones for inſtan 2, admit only of a ra- 
tional afſent, the practical not being applied to them 
in common caſes. Secondly, that the practical 
aſſent is ſometimes generated, and arrives at a high 
degree of ſtrength, without any previous rational 
aſſent, and by methods that have little or no connexion 
with it. Vet ſtill it is, in general, much influenced 
by it, and, converſly, exerts a great influence upon 
it. All this will appear more clearly when we come. 
to the inſtances, | 
Let us next inquire into the cauſes of rational and 
practical aſſent, beginning with that given to mathe- 
matical concluſions. 

Now the cauſe that a perſon affirms the truth of 


the propoſition, twice tuo is four, is the intire coinci- 


dence of the viſible or tangible idea of twice two 
with that of four, as impreſſed upon the mind by 
various objects. We ſee every where, that twice 
two and four are only different names for the ſame 
impreſſion. And it is mere aſſociation which ap- 
propriates the word truth, its definition or its inter- 
nal feeling, to this coincidence. 

Where the numbers are ſo large, that we are not 
able to form any diſtin viſible ideas of them; as 
when we ſay, that 12 times 12 is equal to 144; a 
coincidence of the words ariſing from ſome method 
of reckoning up 12 times 12, ſo as to conclude with 
144, and reſembling the coincidence of words which 
attends the juſt-mentioned coincidence of ideas in the 


ſimpler numerical propoſitions, is the foundation of 


our rational aſſent, For we often do, and might al- 
ways verify the ſimpleſt numerical n by 
5 reckons. 
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reckoning up the numbers. The operations of ad- 
dition, ſubtraction, multiplication, diviſion, - and 
extraction of roots, with all the moſt complex ones 
relating to algebraic quantities, conſidered as the ex- 

nents of numbers, are no more than methods of 
producing this coincidence of words, founded upon 
and riſing above one another. And it is mere 
aſſociation again, which appropriates the word truth 
to the coincidence of the words, or ſymbols, that 
denote the numbers. 

It is to be remarked, however, that this coin- 
cidence of words is, by thoſe who look deeper into 
things, ſuppoſed to be a certain argument, that the 
viſible ideas of the numbers under conſideration, as 
of 12 times 12, and 144, would coincide, as much 
as the viſible ideas of twice two and four, were they 
as clear and diſtin. And thus the real and abſolute 
truth 1s ſaid by ſuch perſons to be as great in complex 
numerical propoſitions, as in the ſimpleſt All this 
agrees with what Mr. Locke has oblerved concerning 
numbers; vz. that their names are neceſſary in 
order to our obtaining diſtinct ideas of them; for by 
diſtintt ideas he muſt be underſtood to mean proper 
methods of diſtinguiſhing them from one another, ſo 
as to reaſon juſtly upon them. He cannot mean 
diſtinct viſible ideas. 

In geometry there is a like coincidence of lines, 
angles, ſpaces, and ſolid contents, in order to prove 
them equal in ſimple caſes. Afterwards, in complex 
caſes, we ſubſtitute the terms whereby equal things 
are denoted for each other, alſo the coincidence 
of the terms, for that of the viſible ideas, except in 
the new ſtep advanced in the propofition ; and thus 
get a new equality, denoted by a new coincidence of 
terms. This reſembles the addition of unity to any 
number, in order to make the next, as of 1 to 20, 
in order to make 21. We have no diſtinct viſible 
idea, either of 20 or 81 ; but we have of the diffe- 

rence 
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rence. between them, by fanſying to ourſelves a con- 
fuſed heap of things ſuppoſed or called 20 in num- 
ber; and then farther fanſying 1 to be added to it. 
By a like proceſs in geometry we arrive at the de- 
monſtration of the moſt complex propoſitions. 

The properties of numbers are applied to geome- 
try in many caſes, as when we demonſtrate a line 
or. ſpace to be half or double of any other, or in; 
any other rational proportion to it. | 

And as in arithmetic words ſtand. for iodiſtinct 
ideas, in order to help us to reaſon upon them as 
accurately as if they were diſtinct; alſo cyphers for 
words, and letters for - cyphers, both for the ſame. 

urpoſe ; ; ſo letters are put for geometrical quan- 
_ tities alſo, and the agreements of the firſt for thoſe 
of the laſt. And thus we ſee the foundation upon 
which the whole, doftrine of quantity is built; for all 
quantity is expounded either by number or exten-. 
ſion, and their common and ſole exponent is alge- 
bra. The coincidence of ideas is the foundation of 
the rational aſſent in ſimple caſes ; and that of ideas 
and terms together, or of terms alone, in complex 
ones. This is, upon ſuppoſition. that the quantities 
under conſideration are to be proved equal. But, if 
they, are to be proved unequal, the want of coinci- 
dence anſwers the ſame purpoſe. If they are in any 
numeral ratio, this is only the introduttion of a new. 
coincidence... Thus, if, inſtead of proving A to be 
equal to B, ve are to prove it equal to half B, the 
two parts of B muſt coincide with each other, either 
in idea or terms, and A with one. | 

And thus it appears, that the uſe of words is ne- 
ceſſary for geometrical and algebraical reaſonings, as 
well as for arithmetical. 

We may ſee alſo, that aſſociation prevails i in every 
| part of the proceſſes hitherto deſcribed. 

But theſe are not the only cauſes of giving rational 
allent to mathematical propoſitions, as this is defined 
M above. 
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above, The memory of having once examined and 
aſſented to each ſtep of a demonſtration, the autho- 
rity of an approved writer, Sc. are ſufficient to gain 
our aſſent, though we underſtand no more than the 
import of the propoſition ; nay, even though we do 
not proceed lo far as this. Now this is mere aſſoci- 
ation again; this memory, authority, &c. being, in 
innumerable inſtances, aſſociated with the before- 
mentioned coincidence of ideas*and terms. 
But here a new circumſtance ariſes. For memo 

and authority are ſometimes found to miſlead ;- and 


| this oppoſite coincidence of terms puts the mind into 


a ſtate of doubt, ſo that ſometimes truth may recur, 


and unite itſelf with the propoſition under conſider- 


ation, ſometimes falſhood, according as the memo- 
ry, authority, &c. in all their peculiar circumſtances, 
have been aſſociated with truth or falſhood. How- 
ever, the foundation of aſſent is ſtill the ſame. I 
here deſcribe the fact only. And yet, ſince this fact 
muſt always follow from the' fixed immutable laws 
of our frame, the obligation to aſſent (whatever be 
meant by this phraſe) muſt coincide with the fact. 
And thus a mathematical propoſition, with the ra- 
tional aſſent or diſſent ariſing in the mind, as ſoon as 


it is preſented to it, is nothing more than a group of 


ideas, united by aſſociation, i. e. than a very com- 
plex idea, as was affirmed above of propoſitions in 
general. And this idea is not merely the ſum of 
the ideas belonging to the terms of the propoſi- 
tion, but alſo includes the ideas, or internal feelings, 


whatever they be, which belong to equality, coin- 


cidence, truth, and in ſome caſes, thoſe of utility, 
importance, c. | 38 
For mathematical propoſitions are, in ſome caſes, 
attended with a practical aſſent, in the proper ſenſe 
of theſe words; as when a perſon takes this or that 
method of executing a projected deſign, in conſe- 
quence of ſome mathematical propoſition * to 
, rom 
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from his own examination, or on the authority ofothers. 
Now, that which produces the train of voluntary 
actions, here denoting the practical aſſent, is the 
frequent recurrency of ideas of utility and impor- 
tance. Theſe operate according to the method laid 
down in the 2oth propoſition, i. e. by aſſociation; 
and though the rational aſſent be a previous requi- 
ſite, yet the degree of the prattical aſſent is propor- 
tional to the vividneſs of theſe ideas; and in moſt 
caſes they ſtrengthen the rational aſſent by a reflex 
operation. „ 9 5 > 
Propoſitions concerning natural bodies are of two 
kinds, vulgar and ſcientifical. Of the firſt kind 
are, that milk is white, gold yellow, that a dog barks, 
&c. Theſe are evidently nothing but forming 
the preſent complex idea belonging to material ob- 
jects into a propoſition, or adding ſome, of its com- 
mon aſſociates, ſo as to make it more complex. 
There is ſcarce room for diſſent in ſuch propoſitions, 
they being all taken from common appearances. Or 
if any doubt ſhould ariſe, the matter muſt be con- 
{idered ſcientifically. The aſſent given to theſe pro- 
poſitions ariſes from the aſſociations of the terms, as 
well as of the ideas denoted by them. 

In ſcientifical propoſitions concerning, natural bo- 
dies a definition is made, as of gold, from its pro- 
perties, ſuppoſe its colour, and ſpecific gravity, and 
another property or power joined to them, as a con- 
ſtant or common aſſociate. Thus gold is ſaid to be 
dułtile, fixed, or ſoluble in agua regia: Now to 
perſons, who have made the proper experiments a 
ſufficient number of times, theſe words ſuggeſt the 
ideas which occur in thoſe experiments, and; con- 
verily, are ſuggeſted by them, in the ſame manner 
as the vulgar propoſitions above-mentioned ſuggeſt 
and are ſuggeſted by common appearances. But 
then, if they be ſcientifical perſons, their readineſs to 
affirm, that gold is ſoluble in aqua regia a: 
ron ED M 2 ariſes 
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ariſes alſo from the experiments of others, and from 

their own and others obſervations on the conſtan 
and tenor of nature. They know that the colour, 
and ſpecific gravity, or almoſt any two or three re- 
markable qualities of any natural body, infer the reſt, 
being never found without them, This is a general 
truth; and as theſe general terms are obſerved to 
coincide, in fa, in a great variety of inſtances, ſo 
they coincide at once in the imagination, when ap- 
plied to gold, or any other natural body, in particu- 
lar. The coincidence of general terms is alſo ob- 
ſerved to infer that of the particular caſes in many 
inſtances, beſides thoſe of natural bodies; and this 
unites the ſubject and predicate of the propoſition, 
gold is ſoluble in aqua regia,” farther in thoſe who 
penetrate ſtill deeper into abſtract ſpeculations. And 
hence we may ſee, as before, firſt, that terms or 
words are abſolutely neceſſary to the art of reaſon- 
ing: ſecondly, that our aſſent is here alſo, in every 
ſtep of the proceſs, deducible fram aſſociation. 
The propoſitions formed concerning natural bodies 
are often attended with a high degree of practical 
aſſent, ariſing chiefly from ſome ſuppoſed utility 
and importance, and which is no ways proportional 
to the foregoing, or other ſuch like allowed cauſes 
of rational aſſent. And in ſome caſes the prattical 
aſſent takes place before the rational. But then, after 
ſome time, the rational aſſent is generated and ce- 
mented moſt firmly by the prevalence of the practical. 
This proceſs is particularly obſervable in the regards 
paid to medicines, i. e. in the rational and practical 
aſſent to the propoſitions concerning their virtues. '' 
It is to be obſerved, that children, novices, un- 
learned perſons, Sc. give, in many caſes, a practical 
aſſent upon a ſingle inſtance ; and that this ariſes from 
the firſt and ſimpleſt of the aſſociations here conſi- 
dered. The influence of the practical affent over 
the rational ariſes plainly from their being joined to- 
gether 
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gether in ſo many caſes. The vividneſs of the ideas 
ariſing from the ſuppoſed utility, importance, &c. 
does alſo unite the ſubjeQ and predicate ſooner and 
cloſer, agreeably to what has been obſerved 1 in the ge- 
neral account of aſſociation. 

The evidences for paſt facts are a man's own me- 
mory, and the authority of others. Theſe are the 
uſual aſſociates of true paſt facts, under proper 
reſtrictions ; and therefore beget the readineſs to 
affirm a paſt fact to be true, i. e. the rational aſſent. 
The pri and knowledge of the witneſſes, being 
the principal reſtn&on, or requiſite, in the accounts 
of paſt fatts, become principal aſſociates to the aſ- 
ſent to them; and the contrary qualities to diſſent. 
If it be aſked, how a narration of an event, 
ſuppoſed to be certainly true, ſuppoſed doubtful, or 
79 — entirely fictitious, differs in its effe& upon 
the mind, in the three circumſtances here alledged, 
the words being the ſame in each, I anſwer, firſt, in 
having the terms true, doubtful, and fiftitious, with 
a variety of uſual aſſociates to theſe, and the corre- 
ſponding internal feelings of reſpect, anxiety, diſlike, 
Sc. connected with them reſpectively; whence- the 
whole effetts, exerted by each upon the mind, will 
differ conſiderably from one another. Secondly, 
if the event be of an intereſting nature, as a great 
advantage accruing, the death of a near friend, the 
affecting related ideas will recur oftener, and, by ſo 
recurring agitate the mind more, in proportion to 
the ſuppoſed truth of the event. And it confirms 
this, that the frequent recurrency of an intereſting 
event, ſuppoſed doubtful, or even fictitious, does, by 
degrees, make it appear like a real one, as in reveries, 
reading romances, ſeeing plays, Sc This affeftion 
of mind may be called the practical aſſent to paſt 
facts, and it frequently draws after it the rational, as 
in the other inſtances above alledged. 

| M 3 The 
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The evidence for future fafts is of the ſame kind 
with that for the propoſitions concerning natural 
bodies, being, like it, taken from induction and 
analogy. This is the cauſe of the rational aſſent. The 
practical depends upon the meant of the ideas, 
and the degree of agitation produced by them in the 
mind. Hence reflection makes the prattical aſſent 
grow for a long time after the rational is ariſen to its 
height; or if the practical ariſes without the rational, 
in any conſiderable degree, which is often the caſe, 
it will generate the rational. Thus the ſanguine are 
apt to believe and aſſert what they hope, and the 


timorous what they fear. 


There are many ſpeculative, abſtracted propoſitions 
in logic, metaphyſics, ethics, controverſial divinity, 
Sc. the evidence for which is the coincidence or 
analogy of the abſtratt terms, in certain particular 
applications of them, or as conſidered in their gram- 
matical relations. This cauſes the rational aflent. 
As to the practical aſſent or diſſent, it ariſes from the 
ideas of importance, reverence, piety, duty, ambi- 
tion, jealouſy, envy, felf-intereſt, &c. which inter- 
mix themſelves in theſe ſubjects, and, by doing ſo, 
in ſome caſes add great ſtrength to the rational 
aſſent ; in others, deſtroy it, and convert it into its 
oppoſite. e 

And thus it appears, that rational aſſent has dif- 
ferent cauſes in propoſitions of different kinds, and 
practical likewiſe; that the cauſes of rational are alſo 
different from thoſe of practical; that there is, how- 
ever, a great affinity, and general reſemblance, in 
all the cauſes; that rational and practical aſſent exert 
a perpetual reciprocal effect upon one another; and 
conſequently, that the ideas belonging to aſſent and 
diſſent, and their equivalents and relatives, are 
highly complex ones, unleſs in the caſes of ve 
fimple propoſitions, ſuch as mathematical ones. 

5 1 - e For, 
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For, beſides the coincidence of ideas and terms, they 
include, in other caſes, ideas of utility. importance, 
reſpect, diſreſpect, ridicule, religious affections, hope, 
fear, Sc. and bear ſome groſs general proportion 
to the vividneſs of theſe ideas. 
Con. 1. When a perſon ſays, Video meliora pro- 
boque, deterior a fequor ; it ſhews that the rational and 
practical aſſent are at variance, that they have oppo- 
ſite cauſes, and that neither of thele has yet deſtroyed 
the other. 3.4 
Con. 2. The rational and practical faith in reli- 
gious matters are excellent means of begetting each 
other. 281 
Con. 3. Vicious men, i. e. all perſons who want 
practical faith, muſt be prejudiced againſt the hiſto- 
rical and other rational eyidences in favour of re- 
vealed religion. 
Cox. 4. It is impoſſible any perſon ſhould be fo 
ſceptical, as not to have the complex ideas denoted 
by aſſent and diſſent aſſociated with a great variety 
of propoſitions, in the ſame manner, as in other 
perſons; juſt as he muſt have the ſame ideas in general 
affixed to the words of his native language, as other 
men have. A pretended ſceptic 1s therefore no 
more than a perſon who varies from the common 
ulage in his application of a certain ſet of words, viz. 
truth, certainty, aſſent, diſſent, &c. 1 | 
Cox. g. As there is a foundation for unity amongſt 
mankind in the uſe and application of words, ſo there 
is for a unity in the aſſent, or complex ideas be- 
longing to propoſitions; and a philoſophical language, 
or any other method of bringing about the firſt 
unity, would much conduce to this. A careful 
examination of things, of the world natural, the 
human mind, the ſcriptures, would conduce much 
alſo. But candor, ſimplicity, and a humble ſenſe of 
our own ignorance, which may be called a religious 
or chriſtian ſcepticiſm, is the principal requiſite, and 
| a a4 | that 
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that without which this part of the confuſion at Babel 
can never be remedied. When religion has equally 
and fully abſorbed different perſons, fo that God is, 
in reſpect of them, all in all, as far as the preſent 
condition of mortality will permit, their practical 
aſſent muſt be the ſame ; and therefore their rational 
cannot differ long or widely 
The ideas and internal feelings which ariſe in the 
mind, from words and propoſitions, may be com- 
pared to, and illuſtrated by, thoſe which the appear- 
ances of different perſons excite. Suppoſe two per- 
ſons, A and B, to go together into a croud, and 
there each of them to ſee a variety of perſons whom 
he knew in different degrees, as well as many utter 
ſtrangers. A would not have the ſame ideas and 
aſſociations raiſed in him from viewing the ſeveral 
faces, dreſſes, Sc. of the perſons in the croud, as 
B, partly from his baving a different knowledge of, 
and acquaintance with them; partly from different 
prediſpoſitions to approve and diſapprove. But let 
A and B become equally acquainted with them, and 
acquire, by education and aſſociation, the ſame pre- 
diſpoſitions of mind, and then they will at laſt make 
= ſame judgment of each of the perſons whom they 
1 | 
Cor. 6. Religious controverſies concerning ab- 
ſtract propoſitions ariſe generally from the different 
degrees of reſpect paid to terms and phraſes, which 
conduce little or nothing to the generation of practical 
faith, or of love to God, and truſt in him through 
Chriſt. | | 1 8 
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P R O P. 39. 


To deduce rules for the aſcertainment of truth, 
and advancement of knowledge, from the ma- 


thematical methods of conſidering quantity. 


HIS is done in the doctrine of chances, with 

reſpett. to the events there conſidered. And 
though we ſeldom have ſuch preciſe data in mixed 
ſciences asare there aſſumed, yet there are two re- 
marks of very general uſe and application, deducible 
from the dottrine of chances. 

Thus, firſt, if the evidences brought for any pro- 
poſition, fact, &c. be dependent on each other, ſo 
that the firſt is required to ſupport the ſecond, the 
ſecond to ſupport the third, Sc. i. e. if a failure of 
any one of the evidences renders all the reſt of no 
value, the ſeparate probability of each evidence muſt 
be very great, in order to make the propoſition cre- 
dible ; and this holds fo much the more, as the de- 
pendent evidences are more numerous. For in- 


ſtance, if the value of each evidence be uy and the 
number of e be n, then will the reſulting 
probability be - 2. I here ſuppoſe abſolute certainty 
to be denoted by 1; and conſequently, that a can ne- 


ver be leſs than 1. Now it is evident, that = de- 
creaſes with every increaſe both of a And n. 
Secondly, if the evidences brought for any pro- 
poſition, fact, &c. be independent on each other, i. e. 
if they be not neceſſary to ſupport each other, but 
concur, and can, each of them, when eſtabliſhed upon 
its own proper evidences, be applied directly to eſta- 
bliſh the propoſition, fact, Sc. in queſtion, the de- 
ficiency 1 in the probability of each muſt be very great, 
in 
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in order to render the propoſition perceptibly doubt- 
ful; and this holds ſo much the more. as the evi- 
dences are more numerous. For inſtance, if the evi- 
dences be all equal, and the common deficiency in 


each be - if alſo the number of evidences be n as 
before, thedeficiency of the reſultingprobability willbe 
no more than 5 which is practically nothing, Where a 


and n are conſiderable. Thus if à and en be each 
| to 10, — vill be —— or only 4 i 
equal to 10, — will be 10 000 000,00 * g id 
ten thouſand millions; a deficiency from certainty, 
which is utterly imperceptible to the human mind. 

It is indeed evident, without having recourſe to 
the doctrine of chances, that the dependency of 
evidences makes the reſulting probability weak, their 
independency ſtrong. Thus a report paſſing from one 
original author through a variety of ſucceſſive hands 
loſes much of its credibility, and one atteſted by a 
variety of original witneſſes gains, in both caſes, 
according to the number of ſucceſſive reporters, and 
original witneſſes, though by no means proportion- 
ably thereto. This is the common judgment of man- 
kind, verified by obſervation and experience. But 
the mathematical method of conſidering theſe things 
is much more preciſe and ſatisfactory, and differs from 
the common one, juſt as the judgment made of the 
degrees of heat by the thermometer does from 
that made by the hand. | 

We may thus alſo ſee in a ſhorter and ſimpler way 
that the . e probability may be ſufficiently ſtrong 


in dependent evidences, and of little value in inde- 
pendent ones, according as the ſeparate probability of 
each evidence is greater or leſs. Thus the principal 
facts of antient hiſtory are not leſs probable practi- 
cally now, than 10 or 15 centuries ago, nor leſs ſo 


then, 
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then, than in the times immediately ſucceeding ; be- 
cauſe the diminution of evidence 1n 'each century is 


imperceptible. For, if - be equal to 1, - will be 
equal to 1 alſo; and if the deficiency of - from 1 


be extremely ſmall, that of . will be extremely ſmall 


alſo, unleſs n be extremely great. And for the ſame 
reaſon a large number of weak arguments proves 


little ; for - the deficiency of each argument, being 


: extremely great, I the reſulting deficiency of inde- 


pendent evidences, will be extremely great alſo. 
It appears likewiſe, that the inequality of the ſepa- 


rate evidences does not much affect this reaſoning. 


In like manner, if the number of evidences, depen- 
dent or independent, be great, we may make great 
conceſſions as to the ſeparate values of each. Again, 
a ſtrong evidence in dependent ones can add nothing, 
but muſt weaken a little; and, after a point is well 
ſettled by a numberofindependent ones, all that come 
afterwards are uſeleſs, becauſe they can do no more 
than remove the imperceptible remaining deficiency, 
Sc. And it will be of great uſe to purſue theſe, and 
fuch like deductions, both mathematically, and by 
applying them to proper inſtances ſelected from the 
ſciences, and from common life, in order to re- 
moye certain prejudices, which the. uſe of general 


terms, and ways of ſpeaking, with the various aſſo- 


ciations adhering to them, is apt to introduce and fix 
upon the mind. It cannot but affiſt us in the art of 
reaſoning, thus to take to pieces, recompoſe, and aſ- 
certain our evidences. | 
If it be aſked, upon what authority abſolute cer- 
tainty is repreſented by unity, and the ſeveral degrees 


of 
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of probability by frattions leſs than unity, in the 
dottrine of chances? alſo, upon what authority the 
reaſoning uled in that doarine is transferred to other 
ſubjects, and made general, as here propoſed? 1 
anſwer, that no perſon who weighs theſe matters 
carefully, can avoid giving his affent ; and that this 
precludes all objettions. No ſceptic would, in fact, 
be ſo abſurd as to lay 2 to 1, where the doctrine of 
chances determines the probability to be equal on 
each ſide; and therefore we may be ſure, that he 
gives a practical aſſent at leaſt to the dodtrine of 
chances. 

Mr. de Moivre has ſhewn, that where the cauſes of 
the happening of an event bear a fixed ratio to 
thoſe of its failure, the happenings mult bear nearly 
the ſame ratio to the failures, if the number of trials 
be ſufficient ; and that the laſt ratio approaches to 
the firſt indefinitely, as the number of trials in- 
creaſes, This may be conſidered as an elegant me- 
thod of accounting for that order and. proportion, 

"which we every where ſee in the phenomena of 
nature. The determinate ſhapes, ſizes, and mutual. 
actions of the conſtituent particles of matter, fix the 
ratios between the cauſes for the happenings, and 
the failures ;- and therefore it is highly probable, and 
even neceſſary. as one may ſay, that the happenings 
and failures ſhould perpetually recur in the Tame 
ratio to each other nearly, while the circumſtances 
are the ſame. When the circumſtances are altered, 
then new caufes take place ; and conſequently there 
.muſt bea new, but fixed ratio, between the happen- 
ings and the failures. Let the firſt circumſtances be 
called A, the new ones B. If now the ſuppoſition be 
made ſo general, as equally to take in both A and B, 
the ratio of the happenings and failures will not be 
ſuch as either A or B required. But till it will tend 
to a preciſeneſs, juſt asthey did, fince the ſum ofthe 

caules | 
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cauſes of the happenings muſt bear a fixed ratio to 
the ſum of the cauſes of the failures. 
An ingenious friend has communicated to me a 
| ſolution of the inverſe problem, in which he has ſhewn 
what the expeQation is, when an event has happened 
þ times, and failed q times, that the original ratio of 
the cauſes for the happening or failing of an event 
ſhould deviate in any given degree from that of þ 
to 9. And it appears from this ſolution, that where 
the number of trials is very great, the deviation muſt 
be inconſiderable: which ſhews that we may hope to 
determine the proportions; and, by degrees, the 
whole nature, of unknown cauſes, by a ſufficient ob- 
ſervation of their effects. YO 

The inferences here drawn from theſe'two pro- 
blems are evident to attentive perſons,” in a groſs 
general way, from common methods of reaſoning. 
Let us, in the next place, conſider the Newtonian 
differential method, and compare it with that of ar- 
guing from experiments and obſervations, by induc- 
tion and analogy. This differential method teaches, 
having a certain number of the ordinates of any 
unknown curve given with the points of the abſciſs on 
which they ſtand, to find out ſuch a general law for 
this curve, i. e. ſuch an equation expreſſing the re- 
lation of an ordinate and abſciſs in all magnitudes of 
the abſciſs, as will ſuit the ordinates and points of 
the abſciſs given, in the unknown curve under con- 
ſideration. Now here we may ſuppoſe the given 
ordinates ſtanding upon given points to be analogous 
to effects, or the reſults of various experiments in 
given circumſtances, the abſciſs analogorrs to all 
poſſible circumſtances, and the equation afforded by 
the differential method to that law of action, which, 
being ſuppoſed to take place inthe given circumſtances, 
produces the given effects. And as the uſe of the 
differential method is to find the lengths of ordi- 
nates not given, ſtanding upon points of the abſciſs 
f | that 
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that are given, by means of the equation, ſo the uſe 
of attempts to make general concluſions by induction 
and analogy, from particular effects or phænomena, 

is to enable us to predict other phænomena in diffe- 
rent given circumſtances, by applying the general law 
concluſion to theſe circumſtances; 

This parallel is the more pertinent and inſtrudtive, 
inaſmuch as the mathematical concluſion drawn by 
the differential method, though formed in a way that 
is ſtrictly juſt, and fo as to have the greateſt poſſible 
probability in its favour, is, however, liable to the 


| ſame uncertainties, both in kind and degree, as the 


general maxims of natural philoſophy drawn from 
natural hiſtory, experiments, Sc. 

If many ordinates be given; if the diftances of 
the points of the abſciſs, on which they ſtand, be 
equal and ſmall ; if the ordinate required lie amongſt 
them, or near them ; and if there be reaſon to think, 
that the curve itſelf is formed according to ſome ſim- 
ple, though unknown law; then may we conclude, 
that the new ordinate, determined by the equation, 
does not vary far from the truth. And if the re- 
ſulting equation be ſimple, and always the ſame, from 


Whatever given ordinates it be extracted, chere is the 


greateſt reaſon to think this to be the real original 
law or equation of the curve; and conſequently that 
all its points and properties may be determined with 

rlect exactneſs by means of it; whereas, if the given 
ordinates be few, their diſtances great or unequal, the 
ordinate required conſiderably diſtant from many or 
moſt of them, the unknown curve be a line drawn 
at hazard; and the reſulting equation very different 
where different ordinates are given, though their 
number be the ſame, there will be little probability 
of determining the new ordinate with exatinels ; 
however, ſtill the differential method affords us the 


greateſt probability which the data per in ſuch 
caſes. 
In 
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In like manner, if the experiments or obſerva- 
tions be many, their circumſtances nearly related to 
each other, and in a regular ſeries, the circumſtances 
of the effect to be inveſtigated nearly related to them; 
alſo, if the real cauſe may be ſuppoſed to produce 
theſe effects by the varieties of ſome ſimple law, 
the method of induction and analogy will carry great 
probability with it. And if the general concluſion 
or law be ſimple, and always the ſame, from hat- 
ever phænomena it be deduced, ſuch as the three 
laws of nature, the doctrines of gravitation, and of 
the different refrangibility of light; or, to go ſtill 
higher, by taking a mathematical inſtance, the law 

for finding the coefficients of the integral powers of 
a binomial, deduced from mere trials in various 
powers; there can ſcarce remain any doubt, but that 
we are in poſſeſſion of the true law inquired after, 
ſo as to be able to predict with certainty, in all caſes 
where we are maſters of the method of computation, 
or applying it; and have no reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
other unknown: laws interfere. But, if the given 
phenomena be few, their circumſtances very diffe- 
rent from each other, and from thoſe of the effect 
to be predicted; if there be reaſon to ſuppole, that 
many cauſes: concur in the producing theſe phæno- 
mena, ſo that the law of their production muſt be 
very complex; if a new hypotheſis be required to 
account for every new combination of theſe phæno- 
mena ; or, at leaſt, one that differs conſiderably from 
itſelf; che beſt hypotheſis which we can form, i. e. 
the hypotheſis which is moſt conformable to all the 
phenomena, will amount to no more than an uncer- 
tain conjetture ; and yet ſtill it ought to be preferred 
to all others, as being the beſt that we can form. 
That inſtantaneous and neceſſary coaleſcence of 
ideas, which makes intuitive evidence, may be con- 
ſidered as the higheſt kind of induction, and as 
amounting to a perfect coincidence of the effect ara 
| | clude 
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cluded with thoſe from which it is concluded. This 
takes place only in mathematics. Thus we infer, 
that 2 and 2 make 4, only from prior inſtances of 
having actually perceived this, and from the neceſ- 
ſary coincidence of all theſe inſtagces with all other 
_ poſſible ones of 2 and 2. Mathematical demonſtra- 

tions are made up of a number of theſe, as was 
obſerved above. | 

Where the inſtances from whence the 1e en is 
made are alike, as far as we know, to that under 
conlideration, at leaſt in all things that affect the 
preſent inquiry, it affords the higheſt probability, and 
may be termed induction, in the proper ſenſe of the 
word. Thus we infer, that the bread before us is 
nutritive and wholſome, becauſe its ſmell, taſte, 
ingredients, manner of compoſition, Sc. are the ſame 
as thoſe of other bread, : which. has often before been 
experienced to be lo. 

But, if the inſtance under eee be in ſome 
reſpects like the foregoing ones, in others not, this 
kind of proof is generally termed. ave taken from 
analogy. Thus, if we argue from the uſe and action 
of the ſtomach in one animal to thoſe in another, 
ſuppoſed to be unknown, there will be a probable 
hazard of being miſtaken, proportional in general to 
the known difference of the two animals, as well as 
a probable evidence for the truth of part, at leaſt, 
of what is advanced; proportional to the general 
reſemblance'of the two animals. But if, upon exa- 
mination, the ſtomach,” way of feeding, Sc. of the 
ſecond animal ſhould be found, to ſenſe, the fame as 
in the firſt, the analogy might be conſidered as an 
induction properly ſo called, at leaſt as approaching 
to it; for preciſe limits cannot be fixed here. If the 
ſecond animal be of the. ſame. ſpecies, alſo of the 
ſame age, ſex, &c. with the firſt, the induction be- 
comes perpetually of a higher and higher order, 
approaching more and more to the hx; 

obtains 
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obtains in mathematical evidences, and yet never 
being able intirely to arrive at it. But then the dif- 
ference, being only an infiniteſimal fraftion, as it were, 
becomes nothing to all practical purpoſes whatſoever. 
And if a man conſiders farther, that it would be hard 
to find a demonſtration, that he does not miſtake the 
plaineſt - truths; this leſſens the difference theoreti- 
cally alſo. ang 

It is often in our power to obtain an analogy where 
we cannot have an induction; in which caſe reaſon- 
ing from analogy ought to be admitted; however, 
with all that uncertainty which properly belongs to 
it, conſidered as more or leſs diſtant from induction, 
as built upon more or fewer dependent or indepen- 
dent evidences, Sc. Analogy may alſo, in all caſes, 
be made uſe of as a guide to the invention. But 
coincidence in mathematical matters, and induction 
in others, where-ever they can be had, muſt be ſought 
for as the only certain teſts of truth. However, in- 
duttion ſeems to be a very ſufficient evidence in ſome 
mathematical points,” affording at leaſt as much evi- 
dence there as in natural philoſophy ; and may be 
ſafely rehed on in perplexed caſes, ſuch as complex 
ſerieſes, till catiefabiory demonſtrations can be had. 

The analogous natures of all the things about us, 
are a great aſſiſtance in decyphering their properties, 
powers, laws, &c. inaſmuch as what is minute or 
obſcure in one may be explained and illuſtrated by 
the' analogous particular in another, where it is large 
and clear. And thus all things become comments 
on each other in an endleſs reciprocation. F 

When there are various arguments for the ſame 
thing taken from induction or analogy, they may 
all be conſidered as ſupporting one another in the 
ſame manner as independent evidences. Thus, if it 
could be ſhewed, that the human underſtanding is 
intirely dependent on aſſociation (as is remarked in 
this and the laſt ſection), the many analogies and 
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connexions between the underſtanding and aſſedtions, 
as theſe terms are commonly underſtood and contra- 
diſtinguiſhed by writers, would make it very pro- 
bable, that aſſociation prefides in the ſame manner in 
the generation of the affections; and vice verſa. 
And the more analogies, and mutual connexions, 
between the underſtanding and affections, were pro- 
duced, ſo many more independent or concurrent 
evidences would there be for this prevalence of afſo- 
ciation in one, admitting it in the other. But, if gow 
it be ſhewn farther, that the underſtanding and affec- 
tions are not really diſtinct things, but only different 
names, which we give to the ſame kind of motions 
in the nervous ſyſtem, on account of a difference in 
degree, and other differences which it would be te- 
dious here to enumerate, but which make no diffe- 
rence in reſpett of the power of aſſociation, then all 
the arguments from analogy are transformed into one 
of induttion ; which, however, is ſtronger than the 
united force of om all. F or now it may be ſhewed, 
that aſſociation muſt prevail in each motion in the 
brain, by which affe dtion is expounded, from a 
large induttion of particulars, in which it prevails 
in the generation of ideas, or of the motions by 
which they are expounded, and which we ſuppoſe to 
be proved to be of the ſame kind with thoſe that 
expound the affections. Thus alſo induttions may 
be taken from the ſmell and taſte of bread, to prove 
it wholſome ; which would both be transformed into 
one {imple argument ſtronger than both, could we 
| ſee the internal conſtitution of the ſmall parts of the 
bread, from whence its ſmell, and taſte, and whot- 
ſomeneſs, are all derived. Thus, again, all the 
arguments of induction for the manner of extracting 
the ſquare root in numbers vaniſh into the ſingle de- 
monſtrative proof, as ſoon as this is produced. And 
the great buſineſs in all branches of knowledge is thus 
to reduce, unite, and ſimplify our evidences; ſo as 


that 
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that the one reſulting proof, by being of a higher 
order, ſhall be more than equal in force to all the 
concurrent ones of the inferior orders. 
Having now conſidered in what manner the doc- 
trine of chances, and the Newtonian differential me- 
thod, may ſerve to ſhew in general the value of 
dependent and independent or concurrent evidences, 
and the probability of general concluſions formed by 
induttion and analogy ; let us next inquire by what 
means we are to form theſe general concluſions, and 
diſcover their evidences. Nov the different methods 
of doing this may be ſaid to reſemble reſpectively 
the rule of falls. in common arithmetic ; the algebraic 
methods of bringing the unknown quantity into an 
equation, .under a form capable of all the algebraic 
operations, addition, ſubtraction, &c. the algebraic 
methods of finding the roots of equations of the 
higher orders by approximation ; and the art of de- 
cyphering : all which four methods bear alſo a con- 
{iderable reſemblance to each other. I will conſider 
them in order, and endeavour to ſhew how ana- 
logous methods may be introduced into the ſciences 
in general, to advantage. 6: 
Firſt, then, as, according to the rule of falſe, the 
arithmetician ſuppoſes a certain number to be that 
which ys ſought: br. treats .it as if it was that; and 
finding the deficiency or overplus in the concluſion, 
rectifies the error of his firſt poſition by a propor- 
tiogal addition or ſubtraction, and thus ſolves the 
problem; ſo it is uſeful in inquiries of all kinds, to 
try all ſuch ſuppoſitions as occur with any appear- 
ance of probability, to endeavour to deduce the real 
phenomena from them; and if they do not anſwer 
in ſome tolerable meaſure. to rejett them at once ; or 
if they do, to add, expunge, correct, and improve, 
till we have brought the hypotheſis as near as we can 
to an agreement with nature. After this it muſt be 
left to be farther corrected and improved, or intirel 
Ne Ae 
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_ diſproved, by the light and evidence reflected upon 
it from the contiguous, and even, in ſome meaſure, 
from the remote branches of other ſciences. 

Were this method commonly uſed, we might ſoon 
expect a great advancement in the ſciences, It would 
mach abate that unreaſonable fondneſs, which thoſe 
who make few or no diſtint hypotheſes, have for 
ſuch confuſed ones as occur accidentally to their 
imaginations, and recur afterwards by affociation. 
For the ideas, words, and reaſonings, belonging to 
the favourite hypotheſis, by recurring, and being 
much agitated in the brain, heat it, unite with each 
other. and ſo coaleſce in the ſame manner, as genuine 
truths do from induction and analogy. Verbal and 
grammatical analogies and coincidences are advanced 
into real ones; and the words which pals often over 
the ear, in the form of ſuhje@ and predicate, are 
from the influence of other aſſociations made to adhere 
together inſenſibly, like ſubjeAs and predicates, that 
have a natural connexion. It is in vain. to bid an 
inquirer form no hypotheſis. Every phænomenon 
will ſuggeſt ſomething of this kind; and, if he does 
not take care to ſtate ſuch as occur fully and fairly, 
and adjuſt them one to another, he may entertain a 
confuſed inconſiſtent mixture of all, of fictitious and 
real. poſſible and impoſſible ; and become ſo per- 
ſuaded of it, as that counter-afſfociatiens ſhall not be 
able to break the unnatural bond. But he that forms 
hypotheſes from the firſt, and tries them by the faftts, 
ſoon rejects the moſt unlikely ones; and, being freed 
from theſe, is better qualified for the examination of 
thoſe that are probable. He will alſo confute his own 
poſitions ſo often as to fluttuate in equilibrio, in reſpe 
of prejudices, and fo be at perfect liberty to follow 
the ſtrongeſt evidences. | 

In like manner, the frequent attempts to make an 
hypotheſis that ſhall ſuit the phanomena, muſt im- 
prove a man in the method of doing this ; and be- 

get. 
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get in him by degrees an imperfe praftical art, juſt 
as algebraiſts and decypherers, that are much verſed 
in praQtice, are poſſeſſed of innumerable ſubordinate 
artifices; beſides the principal general ones, that are 
taught by the eſtabliſhed rules of their arts; and theſe, 
though of the greateſt uſe to themſelves, can ſcarce 
be explained or communicatedto others. Theſe ar- 
tifices may properly be referred to the head of fatti- 
tious ſagacity, being the reſult of experience, and of 
impreflions often repeated, with ſmall variations from 
the general reſemblance. Nt. . TIONS 2 
_ Laſtly, the frequent making of hypotheſes, and 
arguing fr m fem ſynthetically, according to the ſe- 
veral variations and combinations of which they are 
capable,” would ſuggeſt numerous phænomena, that 
otherwiſe; efcape notice, and lead to expermentsa 
crucis, nt only in reſpect of the hypotheſis under 
conſideration, but of many others. The variations 
and combinations juſt mentioned ſuggeſt things to 
the invention, which the imagination unaſſiſted is far 
unequal to; juſt as it would be impoſſible for a man 
to write down all the changes upon eight bells, un- 
leſs he had ſome method to direct him. 
But this ſnethod of making definite hypotheſes, 
and rg them, is far too laborious and mortifying 
for us ig hope that inquirers will in general purſue 
it. It would be of great uſe to ſuch as intend topur- 
tit, to make hypotheſes for the phænomena, whote 
thedries are well aſcertained ; ſuch as thoſe of the 
citetllation of the blood, of the preſſure of the air, 
of the different refrangibility of the rays of light, 
Sc. and ſee how they are gradually compelled into 
the right road, even from wrong ſuppoſitions fairly 
compared with the phænomena. This would habi- 
tuate the mind to a right method, and beget the 
fattitious ſagacity aboye-mentioned. ' - © | E 
The ſecond of the four methods propoſed is, that 
of bringing the unknown quantity to an equation, 
and putting it into a form ſuſceptible of all the al- 
3 N 3 gebraic 
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gebraic operations. Now to this unſwers, in philo- 
fophy, the art of giving names, expreſſing nothing 
definite as to manner, quantity, Sc. and then inſert- 
ing theſe names, or indefinite terms, in all the enun- 
ciations of the phænomena, to fee whether, from a 
compariſon of theſe enunciations with each other, 
where the terms are uſed in the greateſt latitude, 
ſome reſtrictions, ſomething definite in manner, de- 
gree, or mutual relation, will not reſult. Things 
that are quite unknown have often fixed relations'to 
one another, and ſometimes relations to things 
known, which, though not determinable with cer- 
tainty and preciſion, may yet be determined in ſome 
probable manner, or within certain limits. Now, 
as in algebra it is impoſſible to expreſs the relation 
of the unknown quantity to other quantities known 
or unknown, till it has a ſymbol affigned to it, of 
the ſame kind with thoſe that denote the others; ſo in 
philoſophy we muſt give names to unknown quanti- 
ties, qualities, caules, - &c. not in order to reſt in 
them, as the Ariſtotelians did, but to have a fixed ex- 
preſſion, under which to treaſure up all that can be 
known of the unknown cauſe, ci in the imagina- 
tion and memory, or in writing for future'inquirers. 
But then it is neceſſary for the ſame reaſons, that 
theſe terms ſhould have no more of ſecondary ideas 
from prior affociations, than the terms x and y in 
algebra. Whence, if we uſe old terms excluding 
the old aflociations, the reader ſhould be made aware 
of this at firſt, and incidentally reminded of it after- 
wards. Sir /. Newton has uſed the words ether, 
attrattion, and ſome others, in this way, not reſting 
in them, but enumerating a great variety of phæno- 
mena ; from the due compariſon of which with each 
other, and with ſuch as farther obſervation and ex- 
periments ſhall ſuggeſt, their laws of aktion will, 
perhaps, be diſcovered hereafter ; fo that we may be 
able ta predict the phænomena. There is alſo an 
be; 5 ar & inſtance 
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inſtance of the proper manner of reaſoning concern- 
ing the knowable relations of unknown things in 
Mr. Mede's Clavis Apocaliptica, 

The third method is that of approximating to the 
roots of equations. Here a firit poſition is obtain- 
ed, which, though not accurate, approaches, however, 
to the truth. From this, applied to the equation. a 
ſecond poſition is deduced, which approaches nearer 
to the truth than the firſt; from the 2d a gd, &c. 
till the analyſt obtains the true root, or ſuch an ap- 
proximation as is practically equivalent, every pre- 
ceding diſcovery being made the foundation for a 
ſubſequent one, and the equation reſolving itſelf, as 
it were, gradually. Now this is indeed the way, in 
which all advances in ſcience are carried on; and ſci- 
entific perſons are in general aware, that it is and muſt 
be ſo. However, I thought it not improper to illu- 
ſtrate this general proceſs by a parallel taken from 
algebra, in which there is great exattneſs and beau- 
ty. Beſides, writers do not often diſpoſe their ar- 
guments and approximations in this way, though for 
want of it they loſe much of their clearneſs and 
force ; and, where the writer does this, the reader 
1s frequently apt to overlook the order of Proven and 

ſitions. 

Sir /. Newton's Optics, Chronology, and Com- 
ment on Daniel, abound with inſtances to this pur- 
poſe; and it is probable, that his great abilities and 
prattice in algebraic inveſtigations led him to it in- 
ſenlibly. In his chronology, he firſt ſhews in groſs, 
that the technical chronology of the antient Greeks 
led them to carry their authorities higher than the 
truth; and then, that the time of the Sefoſtris men- 
tioned by the Greek hiſtorians was near that of Seſac 
mentioned in the Old Teſtament ; whence it follows, 
that theſe two perſons were the fame; and conſe- 
quently, that the exact time of Seſo oftris s expedition 
27 now be fixed by the Old Teſtament. And now, 

N 4 ? having 
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having two points abſolutely fixed, viz. the expedi- 


tions of Srf-ftris and Xerxes, he fixes all the moſt re- 
mark able intermediate events; and theſe being alſo 
fixed. he goes on to the leſs remarkable ones in the 
Greek hiltory. And the chronology of the Greeks 
beingrectified, he makes ule of it to rectify the cotem- 
porary affairs of the Zgyptians, Afſyrians,  Babylonians, 
Medes, and Perſians, making uſe of the preceding 
ſtep every where, for the determination of the ſub- 
ſequent one. He does allo, in many cafes, caſt light 
and evidence back from the ſubſequent ones upon the 


precedent. But the other is his own order of proof, 


and ought to be that in which thoſe who call his chro- 
nology in queſtion ſhould proceed to inquire into it. 

The fourth and laſt method is that uſed by decy- 
pherers, in inveſtigating words written 'in unknown 


characters, or in known ones ſubſtituted for one an- 
other, according to ſecret and complex laws. The 


particular methods by which this 1s done are only 


known to thoſe who ſtudy and prattiſe this art: how- 


eyer, it is manifeſt in general, that it is an algebra 
of its own kind; and that it bears a great reſem- 
blance to the three foregoing methods; alſo that it 
may be ſaid with juſtneſs and propriety: in general, 
that philoſophy is the art of decyphering the myſte- 


ries of nature; that criticiſm bears an obvious rela- 


tion to decyphering ; and that every theory which 
can explain all the phænomena, has all the ſame evi- 
dence in its favour, that it is poſſible the key of a 
cypher can have from its explaining that. cypher. 
And if the cauſe aſſigned by the theory have alſo its 
real exiſtence proved, it may be compared to the ex- 
planation of a cypher ; which may be verified by the 

evidence of the perſon who writes in that cypher. 
Theſe ſpeculations may ſeem uncouth to thoſe who 
are not converſant in mathematical inquiries ; but to 
me they appear to caſt-light and evidence upon the 
methods of purſuing knowledge in other matters, to 
ſharpen 
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n the natural ſagacity, and to furniſh loci for 
invention. It appears alſo not impoſſible, that future 
generations ſhould put all kinds of evidences and in- 
iries into mathematical forms; and, as it were, re- 
== Arifletle's Ten Categories, and Biſhop VW:{kin;'s 
Forty Summa Genera, to the head of quantity alone, 
ſo as,o make mathematics and logic, natural hi- 
ſtory, - and civil hiſtory, natural philoſophy, and phi- 
loſophy of all other kinds, coincide omni ex parte. 
1 will add two more remarks relating to the pre- 
ſent ſubject. _ ee e is 
Firſt, then, As in many mechanical problems, 
which fall ſtrictly under the conſideration of mathe- 
maticians, the quantities conſidered depend on ſeve- 
ral others, ſo as to increaſe in the ſimple or com- 
pound, direct or inverſe ratio of ſeveral others, and 
not to be greateſt or leaſt, when one or two of theſe 
are ſo, but when the faftimi of the proper powers of 
all is ſo ; ſo throughout natural philoſophy, in phyſic, 
in the analyſis of the mind, &c. it is neceſſary to in- 
quire as carefully as we can, upon how many conſi- 
derable cauſes each effett depends; alſo. whether the 
ratios be ſimple or compound, direct or inverſe. 
For though it will ſeldom happen, that one can bring 
the practical problems, that occur in real life, to an 
= eſtimate in this way, yet one may avoid part 
of that uncertainty and confuſion, to which perſons 
who take things merely in the groſs, are liable. Or 
in other words, it is better in every thing to have 
probable or tolerable limits for the data, with a regu. 
lar method of computation, or even an approxima- 
tion thereto, than to have only ſuch groſs and gene- 
ral conceptions, as reſult from the more or leſs fre- 
quent recurrency of impreſſions ; even though they 
be ſomewhat improved by natural or acquired ſaga- 
city, . ariſing, in a kind of implicit indefinite way, 
from experience. ths 20 * Mer. 
8 | Secondly, 
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Secondly, it ſeems to me, that the rays of light 
may be conſidered as a kind of fluxions in reſpect 
of the biggeſt component particles of matter; I 
mean thoſe upon which Sir J. Newton ſuppoſes" the 
colours of natural bodies, and the changes effected 


in chemical proceſſes, to depend. For, as the in- 


crements of variable quantities, when diminffhed ſo 
as to bear no finite ratio to the quantities of which 
they are the increments, ſhew in a ſimple way the 


velocities with which theſe quantities are increaſed ; 


and ſo give riſe to the determination of fluxions 
from fluents, and fluents from fluxions, and to all 
the applications of theſe determinations to real quan- 
tities, all which is intirely grounded upon the ſuppo- 
ſition, that the fluxions are not increments, but rela- 
tive nothings; ſo, ſince the rays of light are ſo ſmall 


in reſpect of the biggeſt component particles, as to 


be relatively and practically nothing in reſpect of 
them, to bear no relation to any of them, all the 
differences obſervable in the actions of light upon 


thele particles, and of theſe particles upon light, will 


depend purely upon the differences of theſe particles 
in reſpett of one another; it not being poſſible, that 
any part of them ſhould ariſe from the comparative 
magnitude of light, which is equally nothing in re- 
ſpett of them all. And thus it ſeems, that optics 
and chemiſtry will, at laſt, become a maſter-key for 
unlocking the myſteries in the conſtitution of natural 


bodies, according to the method recommended by 


Sir 1}. Newton. vs | 

Let A, B, C, be three particles, whoſe magnitudes 
are 3, 2, and 1, reſpectively. It is evident, that the 
mutual influences between A and C, B and C, cannot 
correſpond intirely to the ratio which A and B bear 


to each other, becauſe C bears a different ratio to A 
from that which it bears to B; and this difference of 


ratios muſt have its ſhare in the effets of A and B 
85 upon 
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upon C: whereas had C been a particle of light, it 
would have been equally nothing in reſpect both of 
Aand B; and fo the mutual influences between 
and C, B and C, would intirely correſpond to the 
difference between A and B, and decypher it. Thus 
the particles of light, by being ware ſmaller than 
the biggeſt component ones of natural bodies, may 
become a kind of communis norma, whereby to meas» 
ſure their active Poren. 


PROP. 40. 


To make a general application of the theory of 
this and the raging  ſ[ettion, to n 
branches of ſcience. - 


IL the ſciences, knowledg e of all kinds, may 

be reduced to the ſeven —. heads following, 

when they are e in the latitude here ex- 
preſſed. 

Firſt, philology, or the knowledge of words, and 
their lignifications. It comprehends under it the arts 
of grammar and criticiſm. Rhetoric and poetry may 
be referred to it. 

Secondly, mathematics, or the 1 of quan- 
tity. It may be divided into three branches, viz. 

arithmetic, which ' makes uſe of numbers as the 
exponents of quantity; geometry, which uſes figures 
for the ſame purpoſe ; and alge ra, which compre- 
hends both theſe, and whoſe ſymbols are accordingly 
ſo general, as to repreſent the ſymbols of the two 

foregoing parts. 
"Thirdly, logie, or the art of uſing words, conſi- 
dered as ſymbols, for making diſcoveries. in all the 
branches of knowledge. It preſuppoſes philology to 
a certain degree; and muſt evidently, in the view 
here ren of it, recelye great illuſtration from ma- 
thematics, 
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thematics, which is the art of making diſcoveries in 
the ſingle category of quantity, by means of the 
fimpleſt kind of fymbols. * 
Fourthly, natural hiſtory, or regular and well- 
digeſted accounts of the phænomena of the natu- 
ral world. It may be diſtributed into ſix parts, i. e. 
into the natural hiſtories of animals, plants, mine- 
rals, the earth conſidered as a terraqueous globe, the 
atmoſphere, and the heavenly bodies. arte 5348 
- Fifthly, civil hiſtory, or regular accounts of the 
tranſactions of the world politic. To this head 
mult be referred that part of geography which treats 
of the preſent manners, cuſtoms, laws, religion, Sc. 
of the ſeveral nations of the world. 1 
 Sixthly, natural philoſophy, or the application of 
the arts of mathematics and logic to the phæno- 
mena of natural and civil hiſtory, communicated 
to us by means of our previous {kill in philology, in 
order to decypher the laws by which the external 
world is governed, and thereby to predict or pro- 
duce fuch phenomena, as we are intereſted in. Its 
parts or mechanics, ae get pneumatics, pr 
tics, aſtronomy, chemiſtry, the theories of the ſe- 
veral manual arts and trades, medicine and pſy- 
chology, or the theory of the human mind, with 
that of the intellectual principles of brute animals. 
Seventhly, religion, which might alſo be called 
divine philoſophy. This requires the application of 
all the foregoing WO of knowledge to each other 
in an endleſs reciprocation, in order to diſcover the 
nature of the inviſible world, of God, of good and 
evil ſpirits, and of the future ſtate, which commences 
at death, with all the duties that refult from theſe 
conſiderations. The arts of ethics and politics are 
to be referred to this head. For, though theſe arts 
are ſuppoſed to teach individuals, and bodies politic, 
how to arrive at their fummum bonum in. the preſent 
world, yet, fince the rules given for this purpoſe 
ae at's POR either 
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etiher are or ought to be the ſame with thoſe which 
teach mankind how to ſecure a happy futurity, it is 
plain that theſe arts are mcluded withm the precepts 
of religion. 4, I rot | | 
All theſe branches of knowledge are very much in- 
volved in each other; fo that it is impoſſible to make 
any conſiderable progreſs in any one, without the af- 
ſiſtance of moſt or all the reſt. However, each has 
alſo an independent part, which being laid down as a 
foundation, we may proceed to improve it by the 
light afforded from the independent parts of the other 
branches. I will here ſubjoin a few hints concerning 
the proper manner of proceeding in each branch. 


Of Philology. 


The rudiments of the native language are learnt 
in infancy, by the repeated impreſſions of the ſounds 
at the ſame time that the things ſignified are preſented 
to the ſenſes, as has been already explained. Words 
ſtanding for intellectual things, particles, Sc. are de- 
cyphered by their connexion with other words, by 
their making parts of ſentences, whoſe whole import 
is known. Grammatical analogy and derivation do 
alſo, in many caſes, diſcover the import of words. 
And many words may be explained by definitions. 
Where theſe ſeveral ways concur, the ſenſe is ſoon 
learnt, and ſteadily fixed; where they oppoſe each 
other, confuſion ariſes for a time, but the ſtrongeſt 
authority prevails at laſt. Tranſlations and diQtiona- 
ries explain the words of unknown languages by 
thoſe of known ones. Afﬀterwards we derives by 
the context, deduce the ſenſe from analogy, &c. 
Theſe laſt methods reflect authority upon the tranſ- 
lations and dittionaries, where they agree with them. 
In living - languages the import, of the principal 
words may be aſcertained with eaſe and certainty ; 
and theſe being fixed, the reſt become determinable 
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and deeypherable by proper care and caution, ſo that 
no practical errors can remain. In dead languages 
the difficulty is greater ; but the certainty that ulti- 
mately reſults, is not leſs practically in reſpett of the 
bulk of the language, on account of the number of 
coincidences, But much remains undone yet, parti- 
cularly in reſpect of the Hebraw language. Logic, 
natural and civil hiſtory, phyloſophical and religious 
knowledge, may all, in their ſeveral ways, contribute 
to fix the true ſenſe of words. And the fixing the 
ſenſes of words, by all the methods here enu- 
merated, may be called the art of making dictiona- 
ries, It receives great aſſiſtance from the art of 
grammar; and is at the ſame time a main founda- 
tion of it. This laſt art has alſo the ſame connexions 
with the other branches of knowledge ; as that of 
fixing the ſenſes of words. The ſame may be faid 
of criticiſm ; which may be defined the art of re- 
ſtoring the corrupted paſſages of authors, and aſ- 
certaining their genuine ſenſe, and method of reaſon- 
Ing. 5511 

In all theſe things there ſeems to be a ſufficient 

foundation for unity of opinion amongſt thoſe that 
are truly learned and candid ; at leaſt in all important 

points. And, in fact, the differences here amongſt 

the literati are plainly owing, in great meaſure, to 

ambition, envy, affectation of ſingularity and no- 

velty, Sc. All theſe things magnify the ideas-and 

coaleſcences, which a man calls his own, thoſe of his 
party, Sc. aſſociate ideas of truth, excellence, ge- 
nius, Sc. to them, and oppoſite ones to all that the 

ſuppoſed adverſary delivers. | {1b 

No ſceptic can proceed fo far as to diſclaim the 
ſenſe of the words of his native tongue, or of a 
foreign one, which he underſtands. The things ſigni- 
hed thereby muſt and will be ſuggeſted by. and coa- 
leſce with, the ſounds ; ſo that he cannot but under- 
Rand what he hears and reads. And this is all the 
truis 
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truth that belongs to philology as ſuch. The tꝛuth 
of the things expreſſed in words is a conſideration 
belonging to the ſeveral other branches of knowledge 
reſpettively. 17 39495 10 ron 

As the plain didattic ſtyle is intended merely to 
inform the underſtanding, ſo the rhetorical and poe- 
tical ſtyles are intended to excite the paſſions by the 
aſſociations, which figurative terms and forms of 
expreſſion, flowing periods, numbers, rhymes, ſimiles, 
fables, fitions, Sc. draw after them. 
Painting and muſic produce a like effe& upon the 
paſſions as rhetoric and poetry, and by means that 
are not very unlike. But I ſhall have occaſion here- 
after to fay ſomething more concerning all theſe 
imaginative arts. 


Of Mathematics. 

Mathematics are that branch of knowledge which 
is the moſt independent of any, and the leaſt hable 
to uncertainty, difference of opinion. and ſceptical . 
doubts. However, uncertainties, differences, and 
doubts, have ariſen here; but then they have been 
chiefly about ſuch parts of mathematics as fall under 
the conſideration of the logician. For, it ſeems 
mpoſſible that a man who has qualified himſelf duly, 
mould doubt about the juſtneſs of an arithmetical, 
algebraical, or fluxional operation, or the conclu- 
fiveneſs of a geometrical demonſtration. 

The words point, line, ſurface, infinitely great, 
infinitely little, are all capable of definitions, at leaſt 
of being explained by other words, But then theſe 
words cannot ſuggeſt any viſible ideas to the imagi- 
nation, but what are inconſiſtent with the very words 
themſelves. However, this inconſiſtency has no 
effect upon the reaſoning. It is evident, that all 
that can be meant by the three angles of a triangle 
being equal to two right ones, or the parabolic 
area to two thirds of the circumſcribing parallelogram, . 
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or deduced from theſe poſitions, muſt always hold in 


future fact; and this, as obſerved above, is all the 
truth that any thing can have. In fluxional conclu- 
ſions it is demonſtratively evident, that the quantity 
under conſideration cannot be greater or leſs by any 
thing aſſignable, than according to the fluxional con- 


cluſion; and this ſeems to me intirely the ſame thing 


as proving it to be equal. | 

I cannot preſume to ſuggeſt any particular me- 
thods by which farther diſcoveries may be made in 
mathematical matters. which are ſo far advanced, that 
few perſons are able to comprehend even what is diſ- 
covered and unfolded already. However, it may not 
be amiſs to obſerve, that all the operations of arith- 
metic, geometry, and algebra, ſhould be applied to 
each other in every poſſible way, ſo as to find out in 
each ſomething analogous to what is already known 
and eſtabliſhed in the other two. The application 
of the arithmetical operations of divifion and ex- 
traction of roots to algebraic, quantities, and of the 
method of obtaining the roots of numeral equations 
by approximation to ſpecious ones, as taught by Sir 


Tf. Newton, have been the ſources of the greateſt 


uxional diſcovenes. 


Of Logic. 


It is the purport of this and the foregoing ſection, to 
give imperfect rudiments of ſuch an art of logic; as 
is defined aboye, i. e. as ſhould make uſe of words 
in the way of mathematical ' ſymbols, and proceed 
by mathematical methods of inveſtigation and com- 
putation in inquiries of all forts. Not that the data 
in the ſciences are as yet, in general, ripe for ſuch 
methods; but they ſeem to tend to this more and 
more perpetually, in particular branches, ſo that 
it cannot be amiſs to prepare ourlelves, in ſome 
meaſure, previouſly. 5 0 

Logic, 
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Logic, and metaphyſics, which are nearly allied to 
logic. ſeem more involved in obſcurity and per- 


PEN, than any other part of ſcience. This hag 
probably been the chief ſource of ſcepticiſm,” fince it 
appears neceſſary, that that part of knowledge, which 
is the baſis of all others, Lr is to . wherein 
certainty, probability, poſſibility. improbability, and 
{poſit conkift hould Ae be free 6h all 
doubt and uncertainty. r | | 
It ſeems alſo, that as logic is required for the ha- 
ſis of the other ſciences, ſo a logic of a ſecond or- 
der is required for a baſis to that of the firſt, of a 
third for that of the ſecond, and ſo on fine limite: 
which; if it were true, 'would, from the nature of 
dependent evidences, prove that logic is either ab- 
ſolutely certain, or abſolutely void of all probability. 
For, if the evidence for it be ever ſo little inferior 
to unity, it will. by the continual infinite multipli- 
cation required in dependent evidences infinitely con- 
tinued, bring itſelf down to nothing. Therefore, 
e converſo, ſincè no one can ſay, that the rules of 
logic are void of all probability, the fummum genus 
of them muſt be certain. This fummum genus is the 
neceſſary coaleſcence of the ſubject with the predi- 
cate. But the argument here alledged is merely one 
ad hominem, and not the natural way of treating the 
ſubject. The neceſſary coaleſcence juſt ſpoken of 
carries its own evidence with it. It is neceſſary from 
the nature of the brain, and that in the moſt confirm- 
ed ſceptic, as well as in any other perſon. Andwe 
need only inquire into the hiſtory of the brain, and 
the phyſiological influences of words and ſymbols 
upon it by affociation, in order to ſee this. I am alſo 
inclined to believe, that the method here propoſed of 
conſidering words and ſentences as impreſſions, 
whoſe influence upon the mind is intirely to be deter- 
mined by the affociations heaped upon them in the 
intercourſes of life, and endeayouring to determine 
{ vt a0 i £ ' theſe 
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theſe aſſociations, both analytically and ſynthetically, 
will caſt much light upon ſeed ſubjeas, and cut 
off the ſources of many doubts and differences. 
As the theories of all other arts and ſciences muſt 
be extracted from them, ſo logic, which contains 
the theory of all theſe theories muſt be extracted 
from theſe theories; and yet this is not to reaſon. 
in a circle in either caſe, fince the theory is fuſt 
extracted from ſelf-evident or allowed particulars, and 
then applied to particulars not yet known, in order to 
diſcover and prove them. FR 
It may not be amiſs here to take notice how far 
the theory of theſe papers has led me to differ, in re- 
fpeR of logic, from Mr. Locke's excellent Eſay on 
Human Underſianding, to which the world are fo 
much indebted for removing prejudices and incum- 
brances, and advancing real and uſeful knowledge. 
Firſt, then, it appears to me, that all the moſt 
complex ideas ariſe from ſenſation; and that re- 
flection is not a diſtin ſource, as Mr. Locke makes it. 
Secondly, Mr. Locke aſcribes ideas to many words, 
which, as I have defined idea, cannot be ſaid to have 
any immediate and preciſe ones; but only to admit 
of definitions. However, let definition be ſubſti- 
tuted inſtead of idea. in theſe caſes, and then all Mr. 
Locke's excellent rules concerning words, delivered 
in his third book, will ſuit the theory of theſe pa- 


rs. 55 . 
As to the firſt difference, which I think may be 
called an error in Mr. Locke, it is, however, of lit- 
tle conſequence. We may conceive, that he called 

ſuch ideas as he could analyſe up to ſenſation, ideas 
of ſenſation ; the reſt ideas of reflection, uſing re- 
flection as a term of art, denoting an unknown 
quantity. Beſides which it may be remarked, that 
the words which, according to him, ſtand for ideas. 
of reflection, -are, in general, words, that, according. 
to the theory of theſe papers, have no ideas, but 


hy 
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definitions only. And thus the firſt difference is, as 
it were, taken away by the ſecond; for, if theſe. 
words have no immediate ideas, there will be no 
occaſion to have recourſe to reflection as a ſource of 
ideas; and, upon the whole. there 1s no material 
repugnancy between the conſequences of this theo- 
ry, and any thing advanced by Mr. Locke. - 

The ingenious biſhop Berkeley has juſtly obſerved 
againſt Mr. Locke, that there can be no ſuch thing as 
abſtract ideas, in the proper ſenſe of the word idea. 
However, this does not ſeem to vitiate any conſider- 
able part of Mr. Locke's reaſoning. Subſtitute defi- 
nition for idea in the proper places, and his conclu- 
ſions will hold good in general. 


/ Natural Hiſtory. ' 


Natural Hiſtory is a branch of knowledge, which, 
at the firlt view, appears to have a boundleſs extent, 
and to be capable of the utmoſt praQiical preciſion 
and certainty, if ſufficignt care and induſtry be em- 
23 And, in fact, the doubts and differences 
re are not very conſiderable ; they do alſo grow 
leſs and leſs. every day, by the great quantity of 
| knowledge of this kind, which is poured in from all 
2 as learning and inquiſitiveneſs diffuſe them- 
ſelves more and more amongſt all nations, and all 
orders of men. 
: The materials for natural hiſtory, which fin- 
gle perſon can collect from his own obſervation, being 
very inconſiderable, in reſpett ofthoſewhich he wants, 
he is obliged to have recourſe to others; and there- 
fore muſt depend upon their teſtimony, juſt as in civil 
hiſtory. And our aſſent in each caſe, being excited 
by a variety of concurrent proofs, and of coincident 
circumſtances, transfers part of its authority upon 
the other. We believe teſtimony in natural biſtory, 
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becauſe we do in civil, and vice verſa; and have 
a variety of concurrent confirmations in both caſes. 

However, as the general facts are thus practically 
certain, ſo the ſubordinate: ones are, in many caſes, 
liable to doubts. And it is evident. that for the re- 
ſolution of theſe doubts in natural hiſtory. we muſt 
borrow the aſſiſtance of all the other branches of ſci- 
ence ; and that ſome ſkill in philology muſt be attain- 
ed, before we can hope to arrive at any tolerable per- 
fection in natural or civil hiſtory. Natural hiſto 
is the only ſure bafis of natural philoſophy, and has 
ſome influence upon all the other ſciences, 


Of Civil Hiſtory. 


The general evidences upon which civil hiſtory 

is grounded, have been juſt hinted at. It is manifeſt, 
that the diſcoveries of natural hiſtorians, aſtronomers, 
linguiſts, antiquaries, and philoſophers of all kinds, 
have brought great hght and evidence upon this 
branch of knowledge within the laſt two centuries ; 
and are likely to do ſo more and more. 
The antient hiſtory of the kingdoms of Aſia Minor, 
Egypt, and Greece, will probably be much better 
underſtood, when the inhabitants of thoſe countries 
become learned. | 

He that would ſearch into the firſt ages of the 
world mult take the ſcriptures for his guide, lay 
down the truth of theſe as unqueſtionable, and force 
all other evidences into that poſition. This ſeems to 
have been the method taken by Sir J. Newton in his 
chronology, and which at laſt unfolded to him the 
proper method of detecting and correcting the miſ- 

takes in the antient technical chronology of the Greeks 
by Ditſelf. ys 25 
he concurrent independent evidences inthe grand 
points of hiſtory are ſo much more numerous than 
TS LESIID | the 
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he dependent ones, and moſt of them ſo ſtrong, 
ſingly taken, that the deficiency from certainty in 
theſe grand points cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the hu- 
man mind. And therefore it is a practical error of 
great importance to ſuppoſe, that ſuch kind of 
hiſtorical evidences are inferior to mathematical ones. 
They are equal, as far as we have any thing to do 
with them; i e. can judge of them, or be influenced 
by them. All future facts depending on them have 
as good a baſis as thoſe depending on mathematical 
evidences. I ſpeak here of principal matters, ſuch as 
the conqueſts of Alexander and Julius Cxfar, and the 
main hiſtory, common and miraculous; of the Old 


and New Teſtaments. Till our knowledge be applied 


N 
- 


to the predicting or producing future fafts,. no fort 
of it is of uſe or importance to us; and the applica- 
tion of mathematical knowledge is juſt as much ex- 


poſed to the ſeveral kinds and degrees of uncertain- 


75 


ty, as that of any other. That the evidence ſor prin- 
cipal hiſtorical facts is not, in general, conſidered as 
equal to mathematical certainty. ariſes partly from the 
juſt- mentioned ill · grounded affirmations of learned 
men; partly from the complexneſs of the hiſtorical 
proofs, which require time and conſideration to di- 
geſt them; and partly becauſe the uncertainty at- 


tending ſubordinate facts has diluted the evidence of 


* 


* 


* 
* 


pi 


the principal and unqueſtionable ones, ſince the fame 
general forms of expreſſion are, and muſt be, uſed 
in both cales. + ne 903 03 0161 

| Of Natural Philoſophy.” 1's | 


It may be obſerved of natural philoſophy, that in 


the parts where the ideas are ſimple, clear, and of the 
. viſible kind, or adequately expounded by ſuch, and 
the method of inveſtigation and computation mathe- 


7 


matical, as in mechanics, hydroſtatics, pneumatics, 


optics, and aſtronomy, the doubts and * 
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of opinion which ariſe, are inconſiderable. But in 
the theories of chemiſtry. of manual arts and trades, 
of medicine, and, in general, ofthepowers and mutual 
actions of the ſmall parts of matter, the uncertain- 
ties and perplexities are as great as in any part of ſci- 
.ence. For the ſmall parts of matter, with their 
adtions, are too minute to be the objects of fight ; 
and we are as 4 neither poſſeſſed of a detail of the 
phænomena ſufficiently copious and regular, whereon 
to ground an inveſtigation ; nor of a method of in- 
veſtigation ſubtle enough to arrive at the ſubtlety of 
nature, even in the biggeſt component particles, 
much leſs in the particles of the ſmaller orders; and 
how far the number of orders may go, is impoſſible 
to ſay. I ſee no contradiction in ſuppoſing it infinite, 
| — a great difficulty in ſtopping at any particular 
Suppoſe the number of orders of particles infinite, 
or at leaſt very great; and that particles of all orders 
are perpetually flying off from all bodies with great 
velocity. Firſt, this may occaſion the gravitation of 
the great bodies of the univerſe to each other. by the 
impulſe of the ſmaller corpuſcles upon particles of 
ſizes equal to each other in the greater bodies, the 
impulſes of the larger corpuſcles, and upon particles 
of unequal fize, being evaneſcent in reſpect of the 
foregoing impulſes. But where particles approach 
neartoone another, and the corpuſcles bear ſome finite 
ratio to the particles, ſo as not to pervade them 
freely, before they come to particles of equal ſize to 
each other, but affect them in proportion to their ſur- 
faces, not ſolid content, and I ſuppoſe from many 
other cauſes, attrattions of other kinds may ariſe : 
and if one or both of the contiguous particles ſend 
out many corpuſcles with great force; alſo, if theſe 
corpuſcles efferveſce together in the intermediate 
ſpace, and gain new forces thence, Sc.; repulſive 
powers may riſe, If it be reaſonable to ſuppoſe = 
12 orders 
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orders of particles, it is alſo reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
- that their powers and properties are ſomewhat 
analogous to one another; and that thoſe of the larger 
particles ariſe from, and are compounded of, thoſe of 
the next leſs in ſize, and fo on; juſt as the whole 
gravity of the moon is compounded of the gravity of 
all its parts. But theſe are all very groſs and 
- uncertain conjectures. | 
In the mean time, it ſeems proper to uſe the words 
"magnetiſm, electricity, attraction of coheſion, i- 
ritus rector, acrimony of the animal juices, Sc. as 
terms of art, as unknown cauſes of known effects. 
But then they ought always to be defined, the defini- 
tions rigorouſly kept ta, and all ſecondary ideas from 
prior aſſociations excluded. Were this done in che- 
miſtry and medicine, it would produce a great re- 
formation, and at once cut off many incumbrances, 


- E and obſcurities. The vis inertiæ of 
ies, and the equivalent terms, were once terms of 
this kind, ſtanding for the unknown cauſe of known 
phenomena. By degrees theſe phænomena were di- 
geſted into order, the. terms contributing thereto, 
and the three ſeveral kinds of them, claſſed reſpec- 
_ tively under the three laws of nature, which have 
been applied ſynthetically fince, and given riſe to the 
greateſt mechanical diſcoveries. The ſame may be 
obſerved of gravity. And if the laws of magne- 
_ tiſm. electricity, and the attraction of coheſion, could 
be aſcertained in the ſame manner as the laws of the 
vis inertiæ and gravity, we ſhould be enabled to pre- 
ditt and produce many effects of great importance 
to Us. | 
It is of the higheſt uſe to us in prattical matters, 
that the properties of bodies are ſo cloſely connected 
N with each other. Thus the colour and ſpecific gra- 
vity of a metal, the viſible idea of a plant, alſo its 
taſte or ſmell, give us a praQtical certainty in reſpect 
of all the other properties. This cloſe connexion of 
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the properties follows undoubtedly from the powers 
and mutual actions of the ſmall parts; ſo that, if we 
could arrive at the knowledge of theſe laſt, we ſhould 
- Immediately ſee not only the reaſon of all the proper- 
ties of bodies which are known at preſent, but be 
able to diſcover innumerable other relative ones. In 
the mean time we muſt endeavour to diſcover, digeſt, 
and regiſter, the various properties of natural bodies, 
as they riſe to view from ſuitable experiments; and 
thus prepare the way for thole who ſhall hereafte 
decypher their internal conſtitution, | | 


Of Religion. ED 


All the foregoing branches of knowledge ought to 
be conſidered as mere preparitories and preliminaries 
to the knowledge of religion, natural and revealed. 
They all, in their ſeveral orders and degrees, concur 
to eſtabliſh the principal doFfrines and duties of it; 
and theſe, when eſtabliſhed, become the beſt means 
for attaining knowledge. The benevolence of the 
deity. and the doctrine of final cauſes. are the beſt 
clue for guiding us through the labyrinths of natural 
phenomena, and particularly of thoſe which relate to 
animals. The ſcriptures are the only book which 
can give us any juſt idea of antient times, of the 
original of mankind, their diſperſion, Sc. or of 
what will befal them in future generations. As to fu- 
ture things, predicted in the ſcriptures, we can as 
yetcolle& nothing more than general intimations; but 
there is reaſon to believe, that ſucceeding generations 
may arrive at a far more preciſe interpretation of pro- 
de It may allo be, that much philoſophical know - 
edge is concealed in the ſcriptures; and that it will 
be revealed in its due time. The analogy between 
the word and works of God, which is a conſidera- 
tion of the religious kind, ſeems to comprehend the 
moſt important truths. To all this it muſt be added, 
that the temper of mind preſcribed by religion, viz. 

| modeſty, 
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modeſty. impartiality, ſobriety, and diligence, are 
the beſt qualifications for ſucceeding in all inquiries. 
Thus religion comprehends, asitwere, all other know- 
ledge, advances, and is advanced by all; at the ſame 
time that where there is a morally good diſpoſition, a 
very ſmall portion of ether knowledge is ſufficient for 
the attainment of all that is heceſſary for virtue and 
-. comfort here, and eternal happineſs hereafter... 
Ihe great differences of opinion, and contentions 
which happen in religious matters, are plainly owing 
to the violence of men's paſſions, more than to any 
other cauſe. Where religion has its due effe& in 
© reſtraining theſe, and begettingtrue candour, we may 
expedt an unity of opinion. both in religions and 
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SEC Toi 111. 
Wi the AﬀeQions i in general. 
P R 0 P. 41. 


T7 explain the origin and nature of the 70 
| ions in general. 


H we may obſerve, 3 
Firſt, th at our paſſions or affeftions can be 
no more than aggregates = of ſimple ideas united by 
aſſociation... For they are excited by objects, and 
by the incidents of life. But theſe, if we except the 
impreſſed ſenſations, can have no power of affetting 
us, but what they derive from aſſociation; juſt as 
was obſerved above of words and ſentences. 0 
Secondly, ſince therefore the paſſions are ſtates of 

conſiderable pleaſure or pain, they muſt be a 
gates of the ideas, or traces of the ſenſible leaſured 
and pains, which ideas make up by their number, 
and mutual influence upon one another, for the faint- 
neſs and tranſitory nature of each ſingly taken. This 
may be called a proof a priori. The proof a poſte- 
riori will be given, when I come to analyſe the fix 
claſſes of intellectual affections; viz. imagination, 


ambition, ſelf-intereſt, ſympathy, theopathy, and 
the moral ſenſe. 

Thirdly, as ſenſation is the common foundation 
of all theſe, ſo each in its turn, when ſufficien 
generated, contributes to generate and model all the 
reſt. We may conceive this to be done in the follow- 
ing manner. Let ſenſation generate imagination 
then vill ſenſation and imagination together generate 
ambition; ſenſation, imagination, and ambition, 


ſelf. 
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ſelf. intereſt; ſenſation, imagination, ambition, and 
ſelf-intereſt, ſympathy ;. ſenſation, imagination, am- 
bition, ſelf-intereſt, and ſympathy, theopathy ; ſen- 
ſation, imagination, ambition, ſelf-intereſt, ſympa- 
thy, and theopathy, the moral ſenſe: and. in an 
| inverted order, imagination will new model ſenſa· 
tion; ambition, ſenſation. and imagination; ſelf. 
intereſt, ſenſation, imagination, and ambition; ſym- 
pathy, ſenſation, imagination. ambition, and ſelf- 
intereſt; theopathy, ſenſation, imagination. am- 
bition, ſelf- intereſt, and ſympathy ; and the moral 
ſenſe; 3 imagination, —— ere, 
lym and /theopathy : till at la the nu- 
OS influences of all theſe upon each 
other, the paſſions arrive at that degree of com- 
plexneſs, which is obſerved in fact, and which makes 
— ſo difficult to be analyſed. _ -- 
Pourthly, as all the paſſions ariſe thus from plea- 
- fure and pain, their firſt and moſt general diſtribu- 
tion may be into the two claſſes of love and hatred ; 
i. e. we may term all thoſe affections of the pleaſur- 
able kind. which objects and incidents raiſe in us, 
love; all taoſe of the painful kind, hatred. Thus 
we are {aid to love not only intelligent agents of 
morally good diſpoſitions, but alſo ſenſual pleaſures, 
riches, and honours; and to hate poverty, diſgrace, 
and pain, bodily and mental. | 
- Fifthly, when our love and hatred are. enchies to 
a certain degree, they put us upon a variety of 
_ ations, and may be termed defire and averſion ; 
by which laſt — I underſtand an aftive hatred. 
Nou the actions which flow from defire and aver- 
ſion, are intirely the reſult of aſſociated powers and 
_ circumſtances, agreeably to the 2oth, 2 1ſt, and 22d 
propoſitions, with their corollaries. The young child 
learns to graſp, and go up to the plaything that pleaſes 
bim, and to withdraw his hand from the fire that 
| burns him , at firſt from the mechaniſm of his _— | 
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and without any deliberate purpoſe of obtaining plea- 


fure, and avoiding pain, or any explicit reaſoning 
about them. By degrees he learns, partly from the 
recurreney of theſe mechanical tendencies, inſpired 
by God; as one may fay, by means of the nature 
- which he has given us; and partly from the inſtruction 
- and imitation of others ; 'to purſue every thing which 
he loves and deſires ; fly from every thing which he 
' hates ; and to reaſon about the method of doing this, 
Juſt as he does upon other matters. And, becauſe 
- mankind are for the moſt part purſuing or avoiding 
- ſomething or other, the defire' of happineſs, and the 
' averſion to'milery.' are ſuppoſed to be inſeparable 
from, and eſſential to, all intelligent natures. But 
this does not ſeem to be an exact or correct way of 
ſpeaking. The moſt general of our deſires and 
averſions are faQitious; ii e. generated by aſſocia- 
- tion; and therefore admit of intervals, augmenta- 
tions, and diminutions. And. whoever will be ſuffi- 
cientiy attentive to the workings of his on mind, 
and the actions reſulting therefrom, or to the addions 
of others, and the affections which may be ſuppoſed 
to occaſion them, will find ſuch differences and ſin- 
gularities in different perſons, and in the ſame perſon 
at different times, as no way agree to the notion of 
an eſſential, original, perpetual deſire of happineſs, 
and endeavour to attain it; but much rather to the 
factitious aſſociated deſires and endeavours here aſ- 
ſerted. And a due regard to this will, as it ſeems to 
me, ſolve many difficulties and perplexities found in 
treatiſes upon the paſſions. The writers upon this 
ſubject have begun in the ſynthetical method prema- 
turely, and without having premiſed the analytical 
one. For it is very true, that, after general deſires 
and endeavours are generated. they give riſe in their 
turn to a variety of particular ones. But the origi- 
nal ſource is in the particular ones, and the general 
ones never alter and new- model the particular ones 1 
| muc 
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much, as that there are not many traces and veſtiges 
of their original mechanical nature and proportions 
remaining. | 

Sixthly, the will appears to be nothing but a de- 
fire or averſion ſufficientlyſtrong to produce an action 
that is not automatic primarily or ſecondarily. At 
leaſt it appears to me, that the ſubſtitution of thele 
words for the word will may be juſtified by the. 
common uſage of language. The will is therefore 
that deſire or averſion, which is ſtrongeſt for the 
then preſent time. For if any other deſire was 
ſtronger, the muſcular motion connetted with it b 
aſſociation would take place, and not that which pro- 
ceeds from the will, or the voluntary one, which is 
contrary to the ſuppoſition. Since therefore all love 
and hatred, all deſire and averſion, are faQitious 
and generated by aſſociation; i. e. mechanically; it 
follows that the will is mechanical alſo. 

Seventhly, ſince the things which we purſue do, 
when obtained, generally afford pleaſure, and thoſe 
which we fly from affect us with pain, if they over- 
take us, it follows that the gratification of the will 
is generally attended or aſſociated with pleaſure, the 
diſappointment of it with pain. Hence a mere aſſo- 
clated pleaſure is transferred upon the gratification of 
the will; a mere aſſociated pain upon the diſappoint- 
ment of it. And if the will was always gratified, 
this mere aſſociated pleaſure would, according to the 
preſent frame of our natures, abſorb, as it were, all 
our other pleaſures; and thus by drying up the ſource 
from whence it ſprung, be itſelf dried up atlaſt: and 
the firſt diſappointments, after a long courſe of gra- 
tification, would be intolerable. Both which things 
are ſufficiently obſervable, inan inferiordegree, inchil- 
dren that are much indulged, and in adults, after a 
ſeries of ſucceſsful events. Gratifications of the will 
without the conſequent expetted pleaſure, and diſap- 
pointments of it without the conſequent expected 


Pain, 
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pain. are particularly uſeful to us here. And it is by - 
this. amongſt other means, that the human will is 


brought to a conformity with the divine; which is 
the only radical cure for all our evils and diſappoint- 
ments. and the only earneſt and medium for obtain- 
ing laſting — | 
Eighthly. we often deſire and purſue things which 
give pain rather than pleaſure. Here it is to be ſup- 
poſed. that at firſt they afforded pleaſure, and that 
they now give pain on account of a change in our 
nature and circumſtances. Now, as the continuance 
to deſire and purſue ſuch objects. notwithſtanding the 
pain ariſing from them, is the effect of the power of 
aſſociation, ſo the ſame power will at laſt reverſe its 
own ſteps, and free us from ſuch hurtful defires and 
purſuits. The recurrency of pain will at laſt render 
the object undeſirable and hateful. And the expe- 
rience of this painful proceſs, in a few particular 
inſtances. will at laſt, as in other caſes of the 
ſame kind, beget a habit of ceaſing to purſue things, 
which we perceive by a few trials, or by rational 
arguments, to be hurtful to us upon the whole. 
Ninthly, a ſtate of defire ought to be pleaſant at 
firſt from the near relation of deſire to love, and 
of love to pleaſure and happineſs. But in the courſe 
of a long purſuit, ſo many fears and diſappointments, 
apparent or real, in reſpett of the ſubordinate means, 
and ſo many ſtrong agitations of mind paſling 


the limits of pleaſure, intervene, as greatly to' 


chequer a ſtate of deſire with miſery. For the ſame 
reaſons ſtates of averſion are chequered with hope 
and comfort. 

Tenthly, hope and fear are, as juſt now obſerv- 
ed. the attendants upon defire and averſion. Theſe 
affect us more or leſs. according to the more or leſs 
frequent recurrency f the pleaſing and painful ideas, 
according to the greater or lefs probability of the ex- 
petted event, according to the greater or lels — 
| | o 
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of time, &c. ; the power of aſſociation diſplayin 
itſelf every where in the agitations of mind excited 
by theſe paſſions. It is particularly remarkable here, 
that our hopes and fears riſe and fall with certain 
bodily diſpoſitions, according as theſe favour or op- 
le them. | 5 
Eleventhly, joy and grief take place when the 
deſire and averſion, hope and fear, are at an end; 
and are love and hatred, exerted towards an objecx 
which is preſent, either in a ſenſible manner, or in a 
rational one; i. e. fo as to occupy the whole powers 
of the mind, as ſenſible objects, when preſent, and 
attended to, do the external ſenſes. It is very evi- 
dent, that the objects of the intellectual pleaſures and 
pos derive their power of thus affecting the mind 
om aſflociation. | 
Twelfthly, after the actual joy and grief are over, 
and the object withdrawn, there generally remains a 
pleaſing or diſpleaſing recollection or reſentment, 
which recurs with every recurrency of the idea 
of the object, or of the aſſociated ones. This 


recolledtion keeps up the love or hatred. In like 


manner the five grateful paſſions, love, deſire, hope, 
joy, and pleafing recolleQtion, all enhance one ano- 
ther ; as do the five ungrateful ones, hatred, aver- 
fion, fear, grief, and diſpleaſing recollection. And 
the whole ten, taken together, comprehend, as ap- - 
pears to me, all the general paſſions of human na- 
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ER Q.P.. 42. 


To examine how far the phenomena of memory | 
are agreeable to the foregoing theory. 


EMORY vas defined in the introduRtion to be 

that faculty by which traces of ſenſations and 

ideas recur, or are recalled, in the ſame order and 
proportion, accurately or nearly, as they were once 


preſented. | 
Now here we may obſerve, | 
- Firſt, that memory depends intirely or chiefly on 
the ſtate of the brain. For diſeaſes, concuſſions of 
the brain, ſpirituous liquors, and ſome poiſons, im- 
pair or deſtroy it ; and it generally returns again with 
the return of health, from the uſe of proper me- 
dicines and methods. And all this is peculiarly ſuit- 
able to the notion of vibrations. If ſenſations and 
ideas ariſe from peculiar vibrations, and diſpoſitions 
to vibrate, in the medullary ſubſtance of the brain, it 
is eaſy to conceive, that the cauſes above alledged ma 


ſo confound the ſenſations and ideas, as that the uſual 


order and proportion of the ideas ſhall be deſtroyed. ' 

Secondly, the rudiments of memory are laid in 
the perpetual recurrency of the ſame impreſſions, and 
cluſters of impreſſions. How theſe leave traces, in 
which the order is preſerved, may be underſtood from 
the 8th, gth, 1oth, and 11th propoſitions. The 
traces which letters, and words, 1. e. cluſters of 
letters, leave, afford an inſtance and example of this. 
And, as in languages the letters are fewer than the 
ſyllables, the ſyllables than the words, and the wore 
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than the ſentences, ſo the ſingle ſenſible impreſſions, 
and the ſmall cluſters of them. are comparitively few 
in reſpett of the large cluſters; and, being fo, they 
muſt recur more frequently, ſo as the ſooner to beget 
thoſe traces which I call the rudiments or elements 
of memory. When theſe traces or ideas begin to 
recur frequently, this alfo contributes to fix them, and 
their order, in the memory, in the ſame manner as 
the frequent impreſſion of the objects themſelves. 
Thirdly. ſuppoſe now a perſon fo far advanced in 
life, as that he has learnt all theſe rudiments. i. e. that 
he has ideas of the common appearances and occur- 
rences of life. under a conſiderable variety of ſubor- 
dinate circumſtances, which recur to his imagination 
from the lighteſt cauſes, and with the moſt perfect 
facility ; and let us aſk, how he can be able to re- 
member or recolle& a paſt fat, conſiſting of 1000 
fingle particulars, or of 100 ſuch cluſters as are called 
the rudiments of memory ; 10 ſingle particulars being 
ſuppoſed to conſtitute a rudiment ?—Firſt, then, we 
may obſerve, that there are only 100 links wanting in 


the chain ; for he has already learnt conſiderable ex- 


actneſs in the ſubordinate circumſtances of the 100 
cluſters; and perfect exaQnels is not to be ſuppoſed 
or required. —Secondly, the 100 cluſters recur again 
and again to the imagination for ſome time after the 
fact, in a quick and tranſient manner, as thoſe who 
attend ſufficiently to what paſſes in their own minds 


may perceive ; and this both makes the impreſſion a 
little deeper, and alſo ſerves to 3 the order. 


If the perſon attempts to recolle&t ſoon after the im- 
preſſion, the effect remaining in the brain is ſufficient 
to enable him to do this with the accuracy required 
and experienced; ifa longer time intervenes, before 
he attempts to recolle, ſtill the number of invo- 
luntary recurrencies makes up in ſome meaſure for 
the want of this voluntary recollection. However, 
the power of recollection declines in general, and is 

| intirely 
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intirely loft: by degrees. It confirms this reaſoning, 
that a new ſet of ſtrong impreſſions deſtroys this 
power of recollection. For this muſt both oblite- 
rate the effects of the foregoing impreſſions; and pre- 
vent the reeurrency of the ideas. Thirdly, as the 
ſingle imprefions. which make the fmall cluſters, are 


not combined together at hazard, but according to a 


gener tenor in nature. ſo the cluſters which make 
acts fucceed each other according to ſome general 
tenor hkewife. Now this both-leflens the number 
of varieties. and ſhews that the aſſociation between 
many of the cluſters, or rudiments, or 100 links 
ſuppoſed to be wanting, is cemented already. This 
may be both illuſtrated and exemplited by the obſer- 
vation, thatit15dificultto remembereven welkknown 
words that have no connexion with each other, and 
more ſo to remember collections of barbarous terms; 
whereas: adepts in any:{cience remember the things 
of that ſcience: with a ſurpriſing exactneſs and faci- 


2 lity. Fourthly. ſome cluſters are excluded from ſuc- 


ceeding others. by ideas of inconfiltency, impoſſibili- 
ty, and by the methods of reaſoning, of which we 
become maſters as we advance in life. Fifthly, the 
viſible impreſſions which concur in the paſt fact, by 
being vivid, and preſerving the order of place, often 
contribute greatly to preſerve the order of time, 
and to ſuggeſt the cluſters which may be wanting. 
Sixthly. it is to be'obſerved. that we think in words 
both the impreſſions and the recurrencies of ideas 
will be attended with words ; and theſe words, from 
the great uſe. and familiarity of language, will fix 
themſelves ſtrongly in the fancy, and by ſo doing 
bring up the aſſociated trains of ideas in the proper 
order, accurately or nearly. And thus, when a per- 
fon relates a paſt fact, the ideas do in ſome caſes 
ſuggeſt the words, whilſt in others the words ſug- 
geit the ideas; Hence illiterate perſons do not re- 
member nearly io well as others, cæteris * Sag 
N82 „ p⸗ 
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I ſuppoſe the ſame is true of deaf perſons in a ſtill 
greater degree. But it ariſes hence alſo, that many 
miſtakes in the ſubordinate circumſtances are com- 
mitted in the relations of paſt facts, if the relater 
deſcends to minute particulars. For the ſame reaſons 
theſe miſtakes will be ſo aſſociated with the true facts 
after a few relations. that the relater himſelf ſhall be- 
lieve, that he remembers them diſtmttly.—Seventhly, 
the miſtakes which are committed both on the fore- 
going account and others, make conſiderable abate- 
ments in the difficulty here to be folved. 

Fourthly, let it now be aſked, in what the recol- 
lection of a paſt fact, conliſting of 100 cluſters, as 
above, differs from the tranſit of the ſame 100 
cluſters over the fancy, in the way of a reverie ? 
I anſwer, partly in the vividneſs of the cluſters, part- 
ly and principally in the readineſs and ſtrength of the 
_ aſſociations, by which they are cemented together. 
This follows from what has been already delivered ; 
but it may be confirmed alſo by many other obſer- 
vations.— Thus, firſt, many perſons are known by 
relating the ſame falſe ſtory over and over again, i. e. 
by magnifying the ideas, and their affociations, at laſt 
to believe, that they remember it. It makes as vivid 
an impreſſion upon them, and hangs as cloſely toge- 
ther, as an allemblage of paſt facts recolletted by 
memory.— Secondly, all men are ſometimes at a 
loſs to know whether cluſters of ideas that ſtrike 
the fancy ſtrongly, and ſucceed each other readily 
and immediately, be recolleQions. or mere reveries. 
And 'the more they agitate the matter in the mind, 
the more does the reverie appear like a recollettion. 
It reſembles this. that if in endeavouring to recollect a 
verſe, a wrong word, ſuiting the place. firſt occurs, 
and afterwards the right one. it is difficult during the 
then preſent agitation. to diſtinguiſh the right one. 
But afterwards, when this agitation is ſubſided, the 
Tight word eaſily regains its place, Perſons of irri- 
88825 P 2 table 
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table nervous ſyſtems are more ſubjeQ to ſuch fall 


cies than others. And madmen often impoſe upon 
themſelves in this way; viz. from the vividneſs of 


their ideas and aſſociations, produced by bodily "8 
cauſes. The ſame thing often happens in dreams. 3 
The vividneſs of the new ſcene often makes it ap- 1 
r like one that we remember, and are well ac- 5 
quainted with. Thirdly, if the ſpecific nature of 
memory conſiſt in the great vigour of the ideas, and 
their aſſociations, then, as this vigour abates, it ought 
to ſuggeſt to us a length of time elapſed; and vice 
verſa, if it be ps up, the diſtance of time ought 
to appear contratted. Now this laſt is the caſe: for 
the death of a friend, or any intereſting event, often 
recollected and related, appears to have happened but 
yeſterday as we term it; viz. on account of the vi- 
vidneſs of the cluſters, and their aſſociations, cor- 
reſponding to the nature of a recent event.---Fourth- 
ly, it is not, however, to be here ſuppoſed, that we 
have not many other ways of diſtinguiſhing real recok 
lections from mere reveries. For the firſt are ſup- 
ported by their connexion with known and allowed 
facts, by various methods of reaſoning, and hav= 
ing been related as real recollections, Sc. 
Fifthly, in like manner we diſtinguiſh a new place, 
book, perſon, &c. from one which we remember, 
ſuppoſing both to be preſented in like circumſtances. 
The parts, aſſociates, &c. of that which we remem- 
ber, ſtrike us more ſtrongly, are ſuggeſted by each 
other, and hang together, which does not hold of the 
new. The old does alſo ſuggeſt many aſſociates, 
3 which a new ane in like circumſtances would not. 
1 And if from the then ſtate of fancy, the diſtance of 
1 time, &c. there be any doubt of theſe things, either 
with reſpect to the old or new, a like doubt ariſes in 
reſpett of the memory. An attentive perſon may 
obſerve, that he. determines of ſuch things, whether 
they be old or new, by the vividnels of the ideas, Bev 
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their power of ſuggeſting each other, and foreign 


aſſociates. | 
Some perſons ſeem to ſuppoſe, that the ſoul ſur- 
veys one object. the old for inſtance, and comparing it 
with the impreſſions which a ſimilar new one would 
excite, calls the old one an object remembred. But 
this is like ſuppoſing an eye within the eye to view 
the pictures made by the objects upon the retma. Not 
to mention, that the ſoul cannot in the ſame inſtant, 
during the ſame to nun, ſurvey both the old and new, 
and compare them together; nor is there any evi- 
dence that this is done in fact. A perſon who in- 
quires into the nature of memory, may indeed en- 
deavour to ſtate the difference between the impreſ- 
ſions of old and new, as I have done here; but this 
is a ſpeculation that few perſons concern themſelves. 
with, whereas all remember and apply the words re- 
lative to memory, juſt as they do other words. We 
may conclude therefore, that the difference of vivid- 
neſs and connexion in the ideas, with the other aſſo- 
ciates of recolleQtions, are a ſufficient foundation for 
the proper uſe of the words relative to the memo». 
juſt as in other like caſes. 385 
Sixthly, the peculiar imperfedtion of the memory 
in children tallies with the foregoing account of this 
faculty; and indeed this account may be conſidered 
as a groſs general hiſtory of the ſucceſſive growth 
of the memory, in paſſing from childhood to adult 
age. Children mult learn by degrees the ideas of 
ſingle impreſſions, the cluſters which I call rudi- 
ments, and the moſt uſual connexions and combina- 
tions of theſe. They have alſo the uſe of words, 
and of objects and incidents, as ſigns and ſymbols, 
with the proper method of reaſoning upon them, to 
learn; and during their novitiate in theſe things their 
memories muſt labour under great imperfections. It 
appears alſo, that the imperfeQtions peculiar to chil- 
dren corteſpond in kind as well as degree to the rea- 
| | Py ſons 
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ſons here aſſigned for them. Their n6t being able to 
digeſt paſt facts in order of time is. in great mea- 
ſure, owing to their not having the proper uſe of * 
fymbels whereby time is denoted. 

; Seventhly. the peculiar imperfection of the me- 
mory in aged perſons tallies alſo with the foregoing- 
account. Ihe vibrations. and diſpoſitions to vibrate, 
in the {mall medullary particles, and their aſſociations, / 
are all ſo fixed by the calloſity of the medullary ſub- 
ſtance. and by repeated impreſſions and recurrencies, 
that new impreſſions can ſcarce enter. that they recur 
ſeldom, and that the parts which do recur bring in 
old trains from eſtabliſhed affociations. inſtead of 
continuing thoſe which were lately impreſſed. Hence 
one may almoſt predict what very old perſons will 
ſay or do upon common occurrences. - Which is alſo 
the caſe frequently with perſons of firong paſſions, - 
for reaſons that are not very unlike. When old per- 
ſons relate the incidents of their youth with great pre- 
ciſion, it is rather owing to the memory of many 
preceding memories, recollections, and relations, 
than to the memory of the thing itſelf. | 

Eighthly. in recovering from concuſſions, and. 
other diſorders of the brain, it is uſual for the patient 
to recover the power of remembring the then pre- 
ſent common incidents for minutes, hours. and days, 
by degrees ; alſo the power of recalling the events. 
of his life preceding his illneſs. At length he reco- 
vers this laſt power perfectly. and at the ſame time 
forgets almoſt all that paſt in his illneſs. even thiye: 
things which he re eee at firſt, for a day or 
two. Now the reaſon of this I take to be. that LEE 
a perfect recovery the brain recovers its natural ſtate, 
2.4. all its former diſpoſitions to vibrate: but that 
ſuch as took place during the preternatural flate of 
the brain, i. e. during his illneſs, are all obliterated by 
the return of the natural ſtate. In hke manner dreams 


which happen in a pt: ſtate of the brain, 22 e. in 
eep, 
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fleep; vaniſh, as ſoon asvigilance a different ſtate, takes 
place. But if they be recollected immediately upon 
waking. and thus connected with the ſtate of vigh 
lance, they may be remembred. But I ſhall have ocs 
calion to be more explicit on this head in the next 
Sm ft ct att sit 1c eee 
Ninthly, it cis very difficult to make any plauſible 
conjettures why ſome perſons of very weak judg- 
ments. not much above ideotst are endued with a 

iar extraordinary memory. This memory is 
generally the power of recollettiag wlarge groupe of 
words ſuppoſe, as thoſe of a ſermon. in a ſhort 
time after they are heard, with wonderful exattneſs 
and readineſs ; but then the whole is obliterated, 
aſter a long time, much more completely than in 
perſons of common memories and judgments. One 
may perhaps conjecture, that the brain receives all 
diſpoſitions to vibrate ſooner in theſe perſons, and 
lets them go ſooner, than in others. And the laſt may 
contribute to the firſt : for new impreſſions may 
take place more deeply and preciſely, if there be few 
od ones to oppoſe them The moſt perfet memory 
is that which can both receive moſt readily, and retain 
. moſt durably. But we may ſuppoſe, that there are 
limits, beyond which theſe two different powers 
cannot conſiſt with each other. 

Tenthly, when a perſon defires to recolleQ a thing 
that has eſcaped him, ſuppoſe the name of a perſon, 
or viſible object, he recals the viſible idea, or ſome 
other affociate, again and again, by a voluntary pow- 
er, the deſire generally magnifying all the ideas and 
allociations ; and thus bringing in the aſſociation 
and idea wanted, at laſt. However, if the deſire be 
great, it changes the ſtate of the brain, and bas an 
oppoſite effect; ſo that the deſired idea does not re- 
cur till all has ſubſided ; perhaps not even then. 

Eleventhly, all our voluntary powers are of the 
nature of memory; as may be eaſily ſeen from the 
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foregoing account of it, compared with the account 


of the voluntary powers given in the firſt chapter. 
And it agrees remarkably with this, that, in morbid 
affections of the memory, the voluntary actions 
ſuffer a like change and imperfection. 
Twelfthly, for the ſame reaſons the whole pow- 

ers of the foul may be referred to the memory, when 
taken in a large ſenſe. Hence. though ſome perſons 
way have ſtrong memories with weak judgments, 
yet no man can have a ſtrong judgment with a weak 
original power of retaining and remembring. | 
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rr 
of imagination, reveries, and dreams. 


P R O p. 43. 
To examine how far the phamomena of 1 . 


mation, reveries, and dreams, are agreeable 


to the * foregoing theory. 


HE recurrence of ideas, eſpecially viſible and 
audible ones, in a vivid manner, but without any 
Bit to the order obſerved in paſt facts. is aſcribed 
to the power of imagination or 3 Now here 
we may obſerve, that every ſucceeding thought is 
the reſult either of ſome new impreſſion. or of an 
aſſociation with the preceding. And this is the com- 
mon opinion. It is impoſſible indeed to attend ſo 
minutely to the ſucceſſion of our ideas, as to diſtin- 
guiſh and remember for a ſufficient time the very 
impreſſion or affociation which gave birth to each 
Aube; but we can do this as far as it can be ex- 
5 to be done, and in ſo great a variety of in- 
ances, that our argument for the prevalence of the 
ſoregoing principle of aſſociation in all inſtances, 
except thoſe of new impreſſions, may be eſteemed a 
complete induction. 

A reverie differs from imagination only in that 
the perſon being more attentive to his own thoughts, 
and leſs diſturbed by foreign objefts. more of his 
ideas are deducible from aſſociation, and fewer from 
new impreſſions. 

It is to be obſerved, however, that in all the caſes 
of imagination and reverie the thoughts depend, in 
part, upon the then ſtate of body or mind. A 
pleaſurable or Oe ſtate of the l or brain, 
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joy or grief. will make all the thoughts warp their 
own way, little or much * But this excepticn is as 
agreeable to the foregoing theory. as the general pre- 
valence of aſſociation juſt laid don. P 
We come next to dreams. I ſay then that Venn 
are nothing but the imaginations, fancies. or reveries 
of a ſleeping man; and that they e deducible from 
the three following cauſes; viz. firſt, the impreſ- 
Bons and ideas lately received: and pat ticularly thoſe 
of the preceding day. Secondly, the ſtate of the 


body, jricutarly of the ſtomach and brain. And, 
thirdly, aſſociation. 

That dreams are, in part, deducible from the im- 
preſſions and ideas of the preceding day, appears from 
the frequent recurrence of theſe in greater or leſſer 
cluſters, and eſpecially of the vifible, ones, in our 
dreams. We ſometimes take in ideas of longer date, 
in part, on account of their recency: however, in 


general. ideas that have not affected the mind for 


fome days. recur in dreams only from the 2d or 30 
cauſe here aſſigned. 

That the ftate of the body affets our ning; bs 
evident from the dreams of ſick perſons, and of thoſe 
who labour under indigeſtions, . and flatu- 
lencies. ITED 1 
 Ta'ily, we may perceive ourſelves to be corvied 
on from one thing to another in our dreams partly 
by aſſociation. 

It is alſo highly agreeable to the foregoing theory 

to expect that each of the three, foregoing cauſes 
ſhould bave an influence upon the trains of ideas, 
at are preſented in dreams. 

Let us now ſee how we can ſolve the moſt uſual 

hænomena of dreams upon thele principles. 

Firſt, then, the ſcenes which preſent themſelves 
are taken to be real. We do not conſider them as 
the work of the fancy; but ſuppoſe ourſelves preſent, 
and actually ſeeing and hearing what paſſes. * 
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this happens, firſt, becauſe we have no other reality 
to oppole to the ideas which offer themſelves. where- 
as in the common fictions of the fancy, while we 
are awake. there is always a ſet of real external 
objects ſtriking ſome. of our ſenſes, and precluding 
a like miſtake there: or if we become quite inat- 
tentive to external objects, the reverie does ſo far 
put on the nature of a dream. as to appear a reality. 
— Secondly, the trains of viſible ideas, which occur 
in dreams, are far more vivid than common viſible 
ideas: and therefore may the more eaſily be taken for 
actual impreſſions.  . For what reaſons ' theſe. ideas 
ſhould be fo much more vivid. I cannot preſume to 
ſay. I gueſs, that the excluſion of real impreſſions 
has ſome ſhare, and the increaſed: heat of the brain 
may have ſome likewiſe. The fact is moſt obſerv- 
able in the firſt approaches of ſleep ; all the viſible 
ideas beginning then to be-more than uſually glaring. 

- Secondly. there is a great wildnels- and incon- 
ſiſtency in our dreams. For the brain, during fleep, ; 
is in a ſtate ſo different from that in which the uſual 
aſſociations were formed, that they can by no means 
take place as they do during vigilance. On the con- 
trary, the ſtate of the body ſuggeſts ſuch ideas, 
amongſt thoſe that bave been lately impreſſed. as are 
moſt ſuitable to the various kinds and degrees of 

leaſant and painful vibrations excited in the ſtomach, 

rain, or ſome other part. Thus a perſon who bas 
taken opium, ſees either gay ſcenes, or ghaſtly ones, 
according as the opium excites pleaſant or painful 
Vibrations in the ſtomach, Hence it will follow, 
that ideas will riſe ſucceſſively in dreams, which have 
no ſuch connexion as takes place in nature. in actual 
impreſſions, nor any ſuch as is deducible from aſſo- 
ciation. And yet, if they riſe up quick and vividly 
one after another, as ſubjects, predicates. and other 
aſſociates, uſe to do, they vill be affirmed of each 
other, and appear to hang together. Thus the 1 2 
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perſon appears in two places at the ſame time; two 
perſons appearing ſucceſſively in the ſame place coa- 
leſee into one; a brute is ſuppoſed to ſpeak (when the 
idea of a voice comes from that quarter) or to han- 
dle; any idea, qualification, office, &t. coinciding in 
the inſtant of time with the idea of one's ſelf, or of 
another perſon, adheres immediately, Sc. &c, 
Thirdly, we do not take notice of, or are offended 
at, theſe inconſiſtencies ; but paſs on from one to an- 
other. For the aſſociations, which ſhould lead us 
thus to take notice, and be offended, are, as it were, 
aſleep ; the bodily cauſes alſo hurrying us on to new 
and new trains ſucceſſively. But if the bodily ſtate 
be ſuch as favours ideas of anxiety and perplexity, 
then the inconſiſtency. and apparent impoſſibility, oc- 
curring in dreams, are apt to give great diſturbance 
and uneaſineſs. It is to be obſerved likewiſe, that 
we forget the ſeveral parts of our dreams very faſt 
in paſting from one to another; and that this leſſens 
the apparent inconſiſtencies, and their influences. 
Fourthly, it is common in dreams for perſons to 
appear to themſelves to be transferred from one place 
to another, by a kind of failing or flying motion, 
'This ariſes from the change of the apparent magni- 
tude and poſitions of images excited in the brain, 
this change being ſuch as a change of diſtance and 
poſition m ourſelves would have occaſioned. What- 
ever the reaſons be, for which viſible images are exci- 
ted in fleep, like to the objects with which we con- 
verſe. when awake, the ſame reaſons will hold for 
changes of apparent magnitude and poſition a; 
and theſe changes in fixed objects, being conſtantly 
aſſociated with motions in ourſelves when awake, will 
infer theſe motions when aſleep. But then we cannot 
have the idea of the vis inertiæ of our own bodies, 
anſwering to the impreſſions in walking; becauſe the 
nerves of the muſcles either do not admit of ſuch 
miniature vibrations in ſleep; or do not tranſmit ideas 
| whe | ta 
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to the mind in conſequence thereof; whence we ap- 
pear to ſail, fly, or ride. Vet ſometimes a perſon 
ſeems to walk, and even to ſtrike. juſt as in other 
caſes he ſeems to feel the impreſſion of a foreign 
body on his ſkin. | | 

Thoſe who walk and talk in their ſleep, have evi- 
dently the nerves of the muſcles concerned ſo free, as 
that vibrations can deſcend from the internal parts of 
the brain, the peculiar reſidence of ideas into them, 
At the ſame time the brain itſelf is ſo oppreſſed, that 
they have ſcarce any _— ; Perſons who read in- 

attentively, i. e. ſee and ſpeak almoſt without remem- 
bring, alſo thoſe who labour under ſuch a morbid 
loſs of memory, as that though they ſee. hear, ſpeak, 
and att, pro re nata, from moment to moment, yet 
they forget all immediately, ſomewhat reſemble the 
perſons who walk and talk in ſleep. 

Fifthly, dreams conſiſt chiefly of viſible imagery. 
This agrees remarkably with the perpetual impreſſions 
made upon the optic nerves and phat hr parts 
of the brain during vigilance, and with the diſtin&- 
neſs and vividneſs of the images impreſſed. 

We may obſerve alſo, that the viſible imagery in 
dreams is compoſed, in a conſiderable degree, of 
fragments of viſible appearances lately impreſſed. 
For the diſpoſition to theſe vibrations muſt be greater 
than to others, ceteris paribus, at the ſame time that 
by the imperfettion and interruption of the aſſocia- 
tions, only fragments, not whole images, will gene- 

rally appear. The fragments are ſo ſmall, and fo in- 
termixed with other fragments and appearances, that 
it is difficult to trace them up to the preceding day ; 
the ſhortneſs of our memory contributing alſo not a 

little thereto. 4278296 
It happens in dreams, that the ſame fititious places 
are Wn again and again at the diſtance of weeks 
and months, perhaps during the whole courſe of 
life. Theſe places are, I ſuppoſe, as: > * 
| | a 
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firſt, probably early in youth. of fragments of real 
places, which we have 2 They afterwards recur 
in dreams, becau'e the ſame ſtate of brain recurs ; 
and when this has happened for ſome ſucceſſions, 
they may be expected to recur at intervals during 
life. But they may alſo admit of variations. eſpe- 
cially before frequent recurrency has eſtabliſhed and 
fixed them. 

Sixthly, it has been obſerved already, that many 
of the things which are preſented in dreams, ap- 
pear to be remembered by us, or, at leaſt. as fa» 
miliar to us; and that this may be ſolved by the 
readineſs with which they ſtart up, and ſucceed one 
another, in the fancy. 

Seventhly, it has alſo been remarked, that dreams 
ought to be ſoon forgotten, as they are in fact; be- 
cauſe the ſtate of the brain ſuffers great changes in 
paſſing from ſleep to vigilance. The wildneſs and 
inconſiſtency of our dreams render them ſtill more 
liable to be forgotten. It is ſaid, that a man may re- 
member his dreams beſt by continuing in the ſame 
poſture in which he dreamt; which. if true, would 
be a remarkable confirmation of the doarine of vi- 
brations ; ſince thoſe which take place in the me- 
dullary ſubſtance of the brain would be leaſt aiſturd- 
ed and obliterated by this means. 

Eighthly. the dreams which are preſented in the 
firſt part of the night are, for the moſt part. much 
more confuſed. irregular. and difficult to be remem- 
bred, than thoſe which we dream towards the morn- 
ing; and theſe laſt are oſten rational to a conſiderable 
degree. and regulated according to the uſual courſe 
of our aſſociations. For the brain begins then to 
approach to the ſtate of vigilance, or that in which 
the uſual aſſociations were formed and cemented. 
However, aſſociation has ſome power even in wild 
and inconſiſtent dreams. 
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Cor. 1. As the prophecies were, many of them, 
communicated in the way of divine viſions. trances, 
or dreams, ſo they bear many of the foregoing 
marks of dreams. Thus they deal chiefly in viſible 
imagery ; they abound with apparent impoſſibilities, 
and deviations from common life, of which yet the 
prophets take not the leaſt notice: they ſpeak of 
new things. as of familiar ones; they are carried in 
the ſpirit from place to place; things requiring a 
long ſeries of time in real life, are tranſatted in the 
prophetical viſions, as ſoon as ſeen ; they aſcribe to 
themſelves and others new names, offices, Sc.; 
every thing has a real exiſtence conferred upon it; 
there are ſingular combinations of fragments of vi- 
fible appearances ; and God himſelf is repreſented in 
a viſible ſhape, which of all other things muſt be moſt 
offenfive to a pious Jew. And it ſeems to me. that 
theſe, and ſuch-like criterions might eſtabliſh the ge- 
nuineneſs of the prophecies, exclufively of all other 
evidences. | | 
Con. 2. The wildneſs of our dreams ſeems to be 
of ſingular uſe to us, by interrupting and breaking 
the courſe of our aſſociations. For, if we were al- 
ways awake, ſome accidental aſſociations would be ſo 
much cemented by continuance, as that nothing could 
afterwards disjoin them; which would be madneſs. 
Con. g. A perſon may form a judgment of the 
ſtate -of his dodily health, and of his temperance, 
by the general pleaſantneſs or unpleaſantneſs of his 
dreams. There are alſo many uſeful hints relating 
- © the ſtrength of our paſſions deducible from them. 
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SECT, Wh in. 
Of imperſections in the rational Faculty. 
n 


To examine how far deviations from ſound 
reaſon, and altenations of mind, are agree- 


able to the foregoing theory. 


AD perſons differ from others in that they judge 
| wrong of paſt or future facts of a common na- 
ture; that their affections and actions are violent and 
different from, or even oppoſite to, thoſe of others 
upon the like occaſions, and ſuch as are contrary to 
their true happineſs; that their memory is fallacious, 
and their diſcourſe incoherent; and that they loſe, in 
great meaſure, that conſciouſneſs which accompanies 
our thoughts and attions, and by which we connect 
ourſelves with ourſelves from time to time. Theſe 
circumſtances are variouſly combined in the various 
kinds and degrees of madneſs; and ſome of them 
take place in perſons of ſound minds, in certain de- 
grees, and for certain ſpaces of time; ſo that here, 
as in other caſes, it is impoſſible to fix preciſe limits, 
and to determine where ſoundneſs of mind ends, and 
madneſs begins. I will make ſome ſhort remarks, 
deduced from the theory of theſe papers, upon the - 
following ſtates of mind, which all bear ſome rela- 
tion to one another, and all differ from the perfection 
of reaſoning natural to adults, according to the or- 
dinary courſe of things ; vi. | 
1. The erroneouſneſs of the judgment in children 
and ideots. 
2. The dotage of old perſons, 
3. Drunkennels, 


4. The 
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4- The deliriums attending acute or other diſtem- 
rs. 
* The frequent recurrency of the ſame ideas in 
a courſe of ſtudy, or otherwiſe. 
6. Violent paſſions. 
7. Melancholy. 
8. Madneſs. 


/ the erroneouſneſs 1 in children and 
s. 


Children often miſrepreſent paſt and future facts; 
their memories are fallacious ; their diſcourſe incohe- 
rent; their affections and actions diſproportionate to 
the value of the things deſired ms purſued ; and 
the connecting conſciouſneſs is in them as yet imper- 
fea. But all this follows naturally from the obſer- 
vations made above concerning the methods in which 
ve learn to remember and relate paſt facts, to judge 
of future ones, to reaſon, and to expreſs ourſelves 
ſuitably to each occaſion; alſo in which our hope 
and fears are made to depend upon ſymbols. No 
particular account is therefore required for theſe phæ- 
nomena ; they are ſtrictly natural; and many of the 
chief reaſons for the imperfeQtion of the memory 
and judgment in children occurring perpetually, and 
being very. obvious, it is not uſually ſuppoſed, that 
any particular account is required. However, if an 
adult ſhould become ſubjett to a like erroneouſneſs, 
it would evidently be one ſpecies of madneſs; as 
fatuity or idiotiſm is. Here the brain labours under 
ſuch an original diſorder, as either not to receive a 
diſpoſition to the miniature vibrations in which ideas 
conſiſt, and whence voluntary motions are derived, 
but with great difficulty; or if it receives ſuch diſ- 
poſitions readily, they have not the uſual permanen- 
cy; in both which caſes it is evident, that the me- 
mory, with all the faculties thereon depending, muſt 
hes . ED Q nd con- 
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continue in an imperfett ſtate, ſuch as is obſerved in 
id:vis. The want of the connecting conſciouſneſs in 
chi dren and ideots, and indeed in maniacs of various 
kinds, excites our pity in @ peculiar manner, this con- 
necting conſciouſneſs being eſteemed a principal 
ſource and requiſite of happineſs: © Their helplef{- 
neſs, and the dangers to which they are expoſed 


without foreſeeing them, contribute alſo to enhance 
our compaſſion. 


Of Dotage. Mo 

- The Soi of old perſons 1s oftentimes Wemding 
more than a mere decay of memory - For they mi- 
take things preſent for others; and their diſcourſe 18 
often foreign to the objects that are preſented to them. 
However, the imperfection of theirimemorics i in · re⸗ 
ſpett of impreſſions but juſt made; of at ſhort inter- 
vals of paſt time, is one principal ſource of their 
miſtakes. One may ſuppoſe here; that the parts of 
the brain. in which the miniature vibrations belong- 
ing to ideas have taken place. are decayed in a petu- 
har manner, perhaps from too great uſe, white the: 
parts appropriated to the natural, vital, and animal 
motions, remain tolerably perfekt. The ſmüſes of 
the brain are probably conſiderably diſterided in theſe 
caſes, and the brain itſelf in a langutſhing ſtate; for- 
there ſeems to be a confiderable refemblance between 
the inconſiſtencies of ſome kinds of dotage, and thoſe 
of dreams. Beſides which it may be obſerved; that 
in dotage the perſon is often flu ggiſh and lethargic; jt 
and that as a defect of the nutritive faculty in the; 
brain will permit the ſinuſes to be more eaſily dif” 
tended, ſoa diſtention of the ſinuſes, from this or "a 
other cauſe, may impede the due nutrition of. 
brain. We ſee that, in old perſons, all the pa 
even the bones themſelves, waſte and grow lefs. 725 
my not this happen to the 1 the origin of 
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ad arlſe Froh 4 an obftriiftion of the infinite- 
mal veſſels, of ' the netvous ſyſtem, this ob- 
ſtruction caufing ſuch a degt ee of opacity, as greatly 
to abate. or even to deſtroy the powers of aſſocia- 
tion and memory ? at the ſame time vibrations, fo- 
reign to the preſent objeAts. may, be excited from 
cauſes reſiding 1 in the brain, ſtomach, Sc. Juſt as in 


flee ep. 

of Drunkenneſs aan dy 

Tbe leb and immediate effeft ob wine is to 
40 Ab to joy. i. e. to introduce ſuch kinds and de- 
grees of vibrations into the whole nervous ſyſtem, 
into the ſeparate parts thereof, as are attended with 
à moderate continued ꝓleaſure. This it ſeems to do 
chiefly by impreſſing agreeable ſenſations upon the 
ſtomachꝭ arid body Which are thence propagated 
into the brain, continue there, and alſo call up the 
ſeveral aſſociated pleaſures that have been formed 
from pleaſant impreſfions made upon the alimentary 
WA, or even anal any of the external ſenſes. 
But wine has alſo probably a conſiderable effect of 
the fame 41 after it is abſorbed by the veins and 
latteals; viz!' hy the impreſſions which it makes on 
the folds. conſidered as productions of the merves, 
While it circulates wich the fluids in an unaſſimilated 
Rate, in the fame manner as has been already ob- 
ſerved' of opium; which reſembles wine in this re- 
ſpegt alſo, that it produces one ſpecies of temporary 
madneſs.” And ve may ſuppoſe, that analogous obſer- 
vations hold with regard to all the medicinal and poi- 
ſonous bodies; which are found to produce conſider- 
able diſorders in the mind; their greaieſt and moſt 
immediate effect ariſes from the impreſſions made on 
the ſtomacb, and the diſorderly vibrations propagated 
thence into the brain; and yet it ſeems/prohable. that 
ſich particles as are abſorbed. produce a ſimiliar effect 
in eirculating with the blood. 

22 Wine, 
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Wine, after it is abſorbed, muſt rarefy the blood, 
and conſequently diſtend the veins and ſinuſes, fo as to 
make them compreſs the medullary ſubſtance, and 
the nerves themſelves, both in their origin and pro- 
grels; it mult therefore diſpoſe to ſome degree of a 
palſy of the ſenſations and motions ; to which there 
will be a farther diſpoſition from the great exhauſtion 
of the nervous capillaments, and medullary ſubſtance, 
which a continued ſtate of gaiety and mirth, with 
the various expreſſions of it, has occaſioned. 

It is moreover to be noted, that the pleaſant vibra- 
tions producingthis gaiety, by riſing higher and higher 
perpetually, as more wine is taken into the ſtomach 
and blood - veſſels, come atlaſttoborderupon, and even 
to paſs into, the diſagreeable vibrations belonging to 
the of anger, jealouly, envy, Sc. more 
eſpecially if any of the mental cauſes of theſe be pre. 
ſented at the fame time. 1 dv river? 

Now it ſeems, that, from a compariſon of theſe and 
ſuch- like things with each other, and with what is 
delivered in other parts of theſe rs, the peculiar 
temporary madneſs of drunken perſons might receive 
a general explanation, Particularly it ſeems natural 
to expett, that they ſhall at firſt be much diſpoſed 
to mirth and laughter, with a mixture of ſmall in- 
confiſtencies and abſurdities ; that theſe laſt ſhould in- 
creaſe from the vivid trains which force themſelves 
upon the brain, in * to the preſent reality; 
that they ſhould loſe the command and ſtability of 
the voluntary motions from the prevalence of con- 
fuſed vibrations in the brain, ſo that thoſe a ri- 
ated to vol y motion cannot deſcend regularly as 
uſual ; but that they ſhould ſtagger and ſee double ; 
that quarrels and contentions ſhould ariſe after ſome 
time ; and all end at laſt in a temporary apoplexy. 
And it is very obſervable, that the free uſe of fer- 
mented liquors diſpoſes to paſſionateneſs, to diſtem- 

| | pers 
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pers of the. head, to melancholy, and to downright 
madneſs ; all which things have alſo great connexions 
with each other. 

The fickneſs and head-ach which drunkenneſs 
occaſions the ſucceeding morning, ſeem to ariſe, the 
firſt from the immediate impreſſions made on the 
nerves of the ſtomach; the ſecond from the pecu- 
Har {ſympathy which the parts of the head, external 
as well as internal, have with the brain, the part prin- 
cipally affected in drunkenneſs, by deriving their 
nerves immediately from it. 


of Deliriums. 


I come next to conſider the deliriums which ſome 
times attend diſtempers, eſpecially acute ones. In 
theſe a diſagreeable ſtate is irgend into the ner- 
vous ſyſtem by the bedily diſorder, which checks the 
riſe of pleaſant affociations, and gives force and 
quickneſs to diſguſtful ones ; and which conſequently 
would of itſelf alone, if ſufficient in degree, vitiate 
and diſtort all the reaſonings of the fick perſon. But, 
beſides this, it ſeems, that, in the deliriums attending 
diftempers, a vivid train of viſible images forces 
itſelf upon the patient's eye; and that either from a 
diſorder in the nerves and blood-veſlels of the eye 
itſelf, or from one in the brain, or one in the alimen- 
tary duct, or, which is moſt probable, from a con- 
currence of all theſe. It ſeems alfo, that the wild diſ- 
courſe of delirious perſons is accommodated to this 
train in ſome imperfett manner; and that it becomes 
ſo wild partly from the incoherence of the parts of 
this train, partly from its not expreſſing even this in- 
coherent train adequately, but deviating into ſuch 
phraſes as the vibrations excited by the diſtemper in 
the parts of the brain correſponding to the auditory | 
nerves, or in parts ſtill more internal, and conſe- 
quently the ſeats of ideas purely intelleQual, * 
3 y 
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by their aſſociated influence, over the organs of 
ſpeech, | | 2 bY Pp, 
That delirious perſons have ſuch trains forced up- 
on the eye from internal cauſes, appears. probable 
from hence, that when they firſt begin to be delirious, 
and talk wildly. it is generally at ſuch times only as 
they are in the dark. ſo as to have all viſible objefts 
excluded ; for, upon bringing a candle to them. and 
preſenting common objects, they recover themſelves, 
and talk rationally. till the candle be removed again. 
For hence we may conclude, that the real objetts 
overpower the vilible train from internal canſes, 
| while the delirium is in its infancy ; and that the pa- 
tient relapſes, as ſoon as he is ſhi up in the dark, 
| becauſe the viſible train from internal cauſes over- 
powers that which would riſe up, was the perſon's 
nervous ſyſtem in a natural ſtate, according to the 
uſual courſe of aſſociation, and the recurrent recol- 
lection of the place and circumſtances in which he is 
ſituated. By degrees the viſible train, from internal 
cauſes, grows ſo vivid, by the increaſe of the diſtem- | 
per, as even to overpower the impreſſions from real R . 
objects, at leaſt frequently, and in a great degree, and 
ſo as to intermix itſelf with them. and to make an in- 
conſiſtency in the words and actions; and thus the 
patient becomes quite delirious. 
Perſons inclining to be delirious in diſtempers are 
moſt apt to be ſo in going to ſleep, and in waking from 
ſleep; in which circumſtances the viſible trains are 
more vivid, than when we are quite awake, as has 
been obſerved above. | WM 
It caſts alſo ſome light upon this ſubje&, that tea 
and coffee will ſometimes occaſion ſuch trains; and 
that they ariſe in our firſt attempts to ſleep after theſe. 
liquors. 


As death approaches, the deliriums attending diſ- 
tempers abound with far more incoherencies and in- 
conſiſtencies, than any other ſpecies of alienations of 
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che mind; which may eaſily be conceived to be the 
natural reſult of the intire confuſion and diſorder 
which then take place in the nervous ſyſtem. How- 
ever, there are ſome caſes of death. where the ner- 
vous ſyſtem continues free from this confuſion to 
the laſt, as far as the by-ſtanders can judge. ; 


Of the frequent recurrency of the ſame ideas. 


When a perſon applies himſelf to any particular 
ſtudy, fo as to fix his attention deeply on the ideas 
and terms belonging to it. and to be very little con- 
verſant in thoſe of other branches of knowledge. it is 
commonly obſerved, that he becomes narrow- minded, 
ſtrongly perſuaded of the truth and value of many, 
things in his own particular ſtudy, which others think. 
doubtful or falſe, or of little importance, and after 
ſome time ſabjett to low ſpirits. and the bypochon- 
driacal diſtemper. Now all this follows from ob- 
ſervations already made. The perpetual recurrency 
of particular ideas and terms makes the vibrations 
belonging thereto become more than ordinarilp.vivad, 
converts feeble aſſociations into ſtrong ones. and en- 
hances the ſecondary ideas of dignity and eſteem, 
which adhere to them, at the £ ne time that all theſe 

things are diminiſhed in re Hh of other ideas and 
terms, that are kept out of view; and which, if they 
were to recur in due proportion, would oppoſe and 
corrett many aſſociations in the particular ſtudy, which 
are made not according to the reality of things. and 
keep down our exorbitant opinions of its importance. 
The ſame perpetual recurrency of vibrations, affect- 
ing one and the ſame part of the brain, in nearly one 
and the ſame manner, muſt irritate it at laſt, ſo as 
to enter the limits of pain, and approach to the ſtates 
peculiar to feat. anxiety. .delpondency, peeviſhneſs, 
jealouſy, aud the reſt of the tribe of hypochondriacal 
paſſions. 75 ve nniicdlls Ber anchund: - 
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Sleep, which preſents ideas at hazard, as one may 
ſay. and with little regard to prior affociations, ſeems 
to be of the greateſt uſe in keeping off the hypo- 
chondriacal diſtemper in ſuch perſons : however, 
without a change of ſtudies. this, with great narrow- 
mindedneſs, will probably come at laſt. 

It follows from the ſame method of teakinicy, 
that ſince the concerns of religion are infinite, fo that 
we can never over-rate them, we ought to makethe 
ideas, motives. and affections. of this kind, recur 
as often as poſſible. And if this be done in a Ke 4 
catholic ſpirit, with all that variety of actions whi 
our duty to God, our neighbour, and ourſelves, re- 
quires, there will be no _ ger of introducing either 
narrow-mindedneſs or ur ee And it 
ought to be eſteemed the ſame kind and degree of ali- 
enation of mind to undervalue a thing of great im- 
portance, as to over- value one of imall. 


Of violent paſſions. | 


Perſons that are under the influence of ſtrong paſ- 
ſions, ſuch as anger, fear, ambition, diſappoint- 
ment, have the vibrations attending the principal 
ideas ſo much increaſed, that theſe ideas cling toge- 
ther, i. e. are aſſociated in an unnatural manner; at 
the ſame time that the eagerneſs and violence of the 
paſſion prevent the formation of ſuch affociations, 
or obſcure them, if already formed, as are requiſite for 
the right apprehenſion of the paſt and future fats, 
which are the objets of this paſſion: Violent paſ- 
ſions mult therefore diforder the underſtanding and 
judgment, while they laſt; and if the ſame paſſion 
-returns frequently, it may have ſo great an effect up- 
on the aſſociations, as that the intervention of foreign 
ideas ſhall not be able to ſet things to rights, and break 
the unnatural bond. The ſame increaſe of vibrations 


makes all the principal ideas appear to alleft Joy, 
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with the peculiar intereſting concern ſuppoſed to flow 
from perſona! identity; ſo that theſe vibrations exert 
a refle ed in uence upon themſelves by this means. 
And thus it appears. that all violent paſſions muſt he 
temporary madneſſes, and all habits of them perma- 
nent ones, agreeably to the judgment of the wiſe and 
good in theſe things. It appears alſo. that violent fits of 
paſſion, and frequent recurrencies of them, muſt, from 
the nature of the body, often tranſport perſons, fo that 
they ſhall not be able to recover themſelves. but fall 
vithin the limits of the diſtemper called madneſs 
emphatically. 


Of Melancholy. 


The next ſpecies of alienations of the mind is 
melancholy. Vapours. hypochondriacal, and hyſte- 
rical diforders, are comprehended under this claſs. 
The cauſes of it are ſelf- indulgence in eating and 
drinking, and particularly in fermented liquors, want 
of due bodily labour, injuries done to the brain by 
fevers. concuffions, &c. too much application of 
the mind, eſpecially to the ſame objects and ideas, 
violent and long-continued paſſions, profuſe evacua- 
tions, and an hereditary diſpoſition ; which laſt we 
may ſuppoſe to conſiſt chiefly in an undue make of 
the brain. 1 R 

In women the uneaſy ſtates of the uterus are 
88 to the brain, both immediately and 
mediately, i. e. by firſt affecting the ſtomach, 
and thenee the brain, In men the original diſorder 
often begins and continnes for a long time, chiefly 
in the organs of digeſtion. WU 
ITbe cauſa proxima of melancholy is an irritability 
of the medullary ſubſtance of the brain diſpoſing rt 
upon flight occaſions to ſuch vibrations as enter the 
limits of pain; and particularly to ſuch kinds and 
degrees, as belong to the uneaſy paſſions of fear, ſor - 
Tow, anger, jealouſy, Sc. And as theſe 8 
. | * 
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when the paſſions are not in great exceſs, do not much 
tranſgreſs the limits of pleaſure, it will often happen 
that hypochondriac and hyſteric perſons, ſhall be 
apt to be tranſported with joy from trifling cauſes, 
and be, at times, diſpoſed to mirth and laughter. 
They are allo very fickle and changeable, as having 
their deſires. hopes, and fears, increaſed WALL, | 
their natural magnitude, when they happen to fall in 
with ſuch a ſtate of brain as favours them. 

It often happens to theſe perſons to have very ab- 
ſurd deſires, hopes. and fears; and yet, at the ſame 
time, to know them to be abſurd: and. in conſequence 
thereof, to reſiſt them. While they do this, we may 
reckon the diſtemper within the bounds of melan- 
choly ; but when they endeavour to gratify very ab- 
ſurd deſires, or are permanently perſuaded of the 
reality of very groundleſs hopes and fears, and 
eſpecially if they loſe the connecting conſciouſneſs in 
any great degree, and violate the rules of decency 
and virtue (the aſſociations of this kind being over- 
powered, as it were, in the ſame manner as they are 
ſometimes in dreams), we may reckon the diſtemper 
to have paſſed into madneſs, ſtrictly fo called; of 
which I now come to ſpeak in a general brief way. 


Of Madneſs. 


The cauſes of madneſs are of two kinds, bodily 
and mental. That which ariſes from bodily cauſes 
is nearly related to drunkenneſs. and to the deliriums 
attending diſtempers. That from mental cauſes is 
of the ſame kind with temporary alienations of the 
mind during violent paſſions, and with the prejudices 
and opinionativeneſs. which much application to 6 
ſet of ideas only occaſions. IS 

We may thus diſtinguiſh the cauſes for the more, 
ealy conception and analyſis of the ſubjea ; but, in 
fact, they are both united for the moſt. part. The 

| at | bodily 
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badily.cauſ: lays hold of that p ſſion or affe Gion, 


which 15 moſt diſproportionate; and the mental cauſe, 
when that is primary, generally waits till ſome bodily 
diſtemper gives it full ſcope to exert itſelf. Agree- 
ably to this. the prevention and cure of all kinds of 
madneſs require an attention both to the body and 
mind; which coincides in a particular manner with 
the general dottrine of theſe papers. 

It is obſerved, that mad perſons often ſpeak ratio- 
nally and conſiſtently upon the ſubjetts that occur, 
provided that ſingle one which molt affects them. be 
kept out of view. And the reaſon of this may be, 
that whether they firſt become mad. becauſe a par- 
ticular, original, mental uneaſineſs falls in with an 
accidental, bodily diſorder ; or becauſe an original, 
bodily. diſorder falls in with an accidental mental one; 
it muſt follow, that a particular ſet of ideas ſhall be 
extremely magnified, and. conſequently. an unnatural 
aſſociation of ſameneſs or repugnancy between them 
generated, all other ideas and aſſociations remaining 
nearly, the ſame. Thus, ſuppoſe a perſon, whole ner- 
vous ſyſtem is diſordered, to turn his thoughts acci- 
dentally to ſome barely poſſible good or evil. If 
the nervous diſorder falls in with this, it increaſes 
the vibrations belonging to its idea ſo much, as to 
give it a reality, a connexion with elf. For we 
diſtinguiſh the recollection and anticipation of things 
relating to ourſelves, from thoſe of things relating to 
other perſons, chielly by the difference of ſtrength in 
the vibrations, and in their coaleſcences with each 
other. When one falſe poſition of this kind is ad- 
mitted; it begets more of courſe, the ſame bodily 
and mental cauſes alſo continuing; but then this 
proceſs ſtops after a certain number of falſe poſitions 
are adopted from their mutual inconſiſtency (unleſs 
the whole nervous ſyſtem be deranged); and it is 
often confined to a certain kind, as the iraſcible, the 
terrifying, Oc, | 2d 

1 The 


2 36 Of Imperſections 


The memory is often much impaired in madneſs, 
which is both a fign of the greatneſs of the bodily 
diſorder, and a hindrance to mental reaification ; 
and therefore a bad prognoſtic. If an oppoſite ſtate 
of body and mind can be introduced early, before the 


_ unnatural aſſociations are too much cemented, the 


madneſs is cured ; if otherwiſe, it will remain. tho” 
both the bodily and mental cauſe ſhould be at laſt re- 
moved. | 

Inquiries after the philoſophers ſtone, the longi- 
tude, &c. to which men are prompted by ſtrong, am- 
bitious, or covetous deſires, are often both cauſe and 
effet, in reſpe& of madneſs. Exceſſive fits of an- 
ger and fear are alſo found often to hurry perſons 
into madneſs. 5 

In diſſections after madneſs the brain is often found 


dry, and the blood · veſſels much diſtended; which are 
arguments, that violent vibrations took place in the 


Internal parts of the brain, the peculiar refidence of 


ideas and paſſions ; and that it was much coiapreſſed, 
fo as to obſtruct the natural courſe of affociation. 

As in mad perſons the vibrations in the internal 
parts of the brain are preternaturally increaſed, ſo they 
are defective in the external organs, in the glands, Sc. 
Hence, maniacs eat little, are coſtive, make little 
water, and take ſcarce any notice of external impreſ- 
fions. The violence of the ideas and paſſions may give 
them great muſcular ſtrength upon particular occa- 
ſions, when the violent vibrations deſcend from the 
internal parts of the brain into the muſcles, according 
to former aſſociations of theſe with the voluntary 
motions (the ſame increaſe of vibrations in the in- 
ternal parts of the brain, which hinders the aſcending 
vibrations of ſenſation, augmenting the deſcending 
ones of motion). But maniacs are often very ſluggiſh, 
as well as inſenſible, from the great prevalence of 
the ideal vibrations ; juſt as perſons in a ſtate of 


attention are, An accurate hiſtory of the ſeveral 
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kinds of madneſs from thoſe phyſicians, who are 
much converſant with this diſtemper, is greatly want- 
ed, and it would probably receive conſiderable light 
from this theory. 

Religious conſiderations are e the beſt preſervative 
in hereditary or other tendencies to madneſs ; as be- 
ing the only ſure means of reſtraining violent paſſions, 
at the ſame time that they afford a conſtant indefinite 
hope, mixed with a filial awe and fear ; which things 
are eminently qualified to keep up a ſteadineſs and 
ſobriety of mind. and to incite us to ſuch a courſe of 
aktion, as adds inceſſantly to the hope, and dimi- 
niſhes the fear. However, bodily labour, with a va- 
riety of mental occupations, and a conſiderable abſte- 
miouſneſs in the quantity and quality of diet, _ 
als to be NS 
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PROP. 45. TA 


To « examine how far the inferiority of Brutes 
to mankmd in intellectual capacities is agres- 
able to the foregoing theory. 1 
F the doftrines of vibrations and affociation be 

found ſufficient to ſolve the phenomena of ſenſa- 
tion, motion, ideas, and affettions, in men, it wll 
be reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they will alſo be ſuffi- 
cient to ſolve the analogous phenomena in brutes. 

And. converſly, it ſeems probable, that an endeavour 

to apply and adapt theſe dottrines to brutes will 

caſt ſome light and evidence upon them, as they 
take place in men. And thus the laws of vibra- 
tions and aſſociation may be as univerſal in reſpect of 
the nervous ſyſtems of animals of all kinds, as the 
law of circulation is with reſpe& to the ſyſtem of 
the heart and blood-veſſels; and their powers of 
ſenſation and motion be the reſult of theſe three 
laws, viz. circulation, vibrations, and aſſociation, 


taken together. Theſe three laws may alſo be moſt 


cloſely united in their ultimate cauſe and ſource, and 


flow in all their varieties from very {imple principles. 
At leaſt this is the tenor of nature in many ſimilar 
caſes. 

As the whole brute creation differs much from, 
and is far inferior to man, in intellectual capacities; 
ſo the ſeveral kinds of animals differ much from 
each other in the ſame reſpect. But I ſhall in this 


ſection, confine myſelf chiefly to the conſideration 


of 
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e the firſt difference, v:z. of that between mankind 
and the brute creation in general; and endeavour to 
aſſigu ſuch reaſons for it, as flow from, or are agree- 
able to, the theory of theſe papers. We may ſup- 
poſe then. that brutes in general differ from, and are 
inferior to man, in intellectual capacities, on the fol- 
Jowin accounts: 13.950 
3 Pint the ſmall proportional ſize of their Mihine.” 
Secondly, the imperfection of the matter of their 
brains,” whereby i It is leſs fitted for retaining a large 
number of miniatures, and combining them by al- 
fociation, than man's. 
"Thirdly, their want of words, nd fuck ike 
mbols. | 
'Fourthly, the ane powers which they bring 
into the world with them. or which riſe up from in- 
ternal cauſes, as they adyance towards adult age. 
Fifthly, the difference betwen the external im- 
pfeſſions made on the brute creation, and on ye 
kind. 3; | 1 4 
Firſt, then, as he” brains of brut are leſs in 
proportion to the bulk of the other parts, than thoſe 
of men; and as the internal parts of the brain ap- 
ar from theſe papers to be the peculiar ſeat of ideas, 
and intellectual affections; it ſeems very natural to 
expect, that brutes mould have a far leſs variety of 
ſtheſe than men. The parts which intervene between 
the optic and auditory nerves, being proportionably 
tefs, for inſtance, in brutes; will not admit of fo great 
a N 4-24 of aſſociations between the feveral ideas of 
theſe ſenſes, becauſe the optic and auditory nerves 
cannot have fo great a variety of conne xiotis and 
communications with each other.. Som 
Io this it is to be added, that the” internal parts 
belonging to the olfatory nerves, and, perhaps, 
thoſe belonging to the nerves of taſte, take u 1 55 
bably, a greater proportional part of the medull ary 
fubſtance of the brain than in us, ſince moſt brutes 


have 


lea; and that the greateſt 
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| have the ſenſe of ſmell, and perhaps that of taſte in 
Four perfection than we have. There will there- - 


ore be ſtill leſs room left for the variety of inter- 
courſes between the optic and auditory nerves in the 
medullary ſubſtance of the brain. And yet it is evi- 
dent. from obvious obſervations, as well as from the 
whole tenor of theſe papers, that the eye and ear, 
with their affociations, are the chief ſources of intel- 
| rt of the pleaſures and 
pains of human life ariſe from viſible and audible 
impreſſions, which in themſelves afford neither plea- 
ſure nor pain. | 
Thus it is natural to expect, that the happineſs and 
miſery of brutes ſhould depend principally, and in a 


direct manner, on the impreſſions made upon their 


groſs ſenſes, whilſt that of mankind ariſes, in great 


| meaſure. from long trains of aſſociated ideas and emo- 


tions, which enter cen by the eye and ear. And 
it ſeems to me a very ſtriking coincidence, that man- 


kind ſhould at the ſame time exceed the brute crea- 


tion in the variety of their ideas, and in the propor- 
tional largeneſs of that part of the body which is the, 
peculiar ſeat of theſe. Ke 4 
The ſame proportional largeneſs may, as it were, 
detain the vibrations which aſcend from external im- 
preſſions up to the brain, and ſo prevent that freedom 
of deſcent into the muſcular ſyſtem which takes place 
in brutes; and which diſpoſes them to move more 
early, and more readily, in conſequence of direct im- 
preſſions, than men, at the ſame time that they have 
a far leſs command, in reſpe& of voluntary motion. 
But this difference depends, in great — upon 


the conſiderations that follow, as will be ſeen. 


Secondly, that the very conſtitution and texture 
of the nervous ſyſtem, in its infiniteſimal veſſels, 
ſhould differ in brutes from that of men, appears 
highly reaſonable to be expected. And fince the 
lives of brutes fall, in general, far ſhort of that of 

| man, 
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man, alſo ſince the quadrupeds (which reſemble man 
more than other animals) are far more hairy, and 
fowls have feathers, it appears probable, that the 
texture of the neryous ſyſtem in brutes ſhould tend 
more to calloſity, and fixednels, in its diſpoſitions to 
vibrate, than, in men. The brains of young brute 
animals will therefore be ſooner able to retain minia- 
tures than thoſe of children, as tending more to firm- 
neſs and fixedneſs in their ultimate texture and con- 
ſtitution; at the ſame time that this texture will un- 
fit them for receiving a variety. To which, if we 
add the ſhortneſs of their lives, and conſequently of 
their aſcent, to the ſummit of adult age; which aſ- 
cent is the proper time for receiving inſtruftion ; it 
is eaſy to ſee, that on this double account, as well as 
that mentioned under the foregoing head, they muſt 
fall far ſhort of mankind in the number of their intel- 
lectual ideas, pleaſures, and pains. 36 
- It follows from the ſame method of reaſoning, 
that the few diſpoſitions to miniature vibrations, 
which are generated in brutes, may be as perfett in 
their kinds; and conſequently the memory, and 
ſhort, direct ratiocination depending thereon, as per- 
fect alſo, as the analogous things in man. Nay, they 
may be more ſo, if the particular animal under con- 
ſideration excel man in the acuteneſs and preciſion 
of thoſe ſenſes, whoſe ideas make a principal part of 
this ratiocination. Now it appears, that moſt qua- 
drupeds exceed us in the acuteneſs of the ſmell, and 
in the power of diſtinguiſhing a variety of ſmells. 
And many birds ſeem to be able to ſee diſtinctly at 
much greater diſtances. However, our auditory | 
nerves, and the regions of the brain correſpond- 
ing thereto, appear far better fitted for retaining a va- 
riety of miniatures of articulate ſounds ; and our 
optic nerves, and the regions of the brain correſpond- 
ing thereto, for retaining a variety. of miniatures of 
ſhapes and colours. And, next to man, .quadru- 
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peds, and particularly monkeys, dogs, and horſes; 
ſeem to have theſe regions of the brain in the greateſt 
rfedtion. [Re | | 
If the texture of the brains of animals here confi 
dered be alſo, in part, the cauſe of their being co- 
vered with hair, wool, briſtles, feathers, &c. it 
may, from this its effect, diſpoſe them to greater 
ſtrength and expertneſs in their motions, and that 
more early, than happens to men. For all theſe are 


 eletirics per je, and conſequently may firſt have a con- 


ſiderable degree of this power communicated to them 
by the heat of the circulating blood; and then, not 
being able to tranſmit it to the air, which is alſo an 
elefiric per je, may reflect it upon the muſcles, and 
thereby dilpoſe them to ſomewhat greater activity. 
It is well known, that the mains of horſes, and backs 
of cats, are made electric by their vital powers. It 
may farther be obſerved, that the hoofs of animals 
are electrics per fe, and that the feathers of water- 
fowl repel the water; whence the electric virtue 
may be kept from running off to the earth and wa- 
ter reſpettively. However, we ought not to la 

much ſtreſs upon this eleatric virtue in the muſcular 
fibres ob brutes (if there be any ſuch virtue) in or- 


der to account for the ſuperior and more early power 


of animals, in reſpett of ordinary motions. The 
texture of the fibres of the muſcles, and that of the 
brain, muſt have the principal ſhare in this effect. 
It is alſo to be confidered, that as they have far 
fewer voluntary motions, on account of having far 
fewer ideas, fo they may arrive at a greater — 
in the automatic ones, and the ſmall number of vo- 
luntary ones which they do perform, on this account. 
Man is diſtracted, as it were, by the endleſs variety 
of his ideas, and voluntary motions : and it is noto- 
rious, that none befides extraordinary geniuſes arrive 
at perfettion in any conſiderable variety; whereas a 
perſon of ſmall natural capacity, by feleAing ſome 
| One 
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dne branch of ſeience, or manual art, and applying 


bimmſelf to this alone, may perform wonders. Nay, 


there have been inſtances of perſons not much re- 
moved from idiotiſm, who could perform the arithme- 
tical operations by memory, far better than'men of 
good underſtandings, well verſed in thoſe operations ; 
which is a thing ſomewhat analogous to the extraor- 
dinary ſagacity in inveſtigating and concluding, which 
brutes diſcover, in refpe& of ſome particular things. * 
Thirdly, the next circumſtance. which renders 
brutes far inferior to man in intellectual acquiſitions, 
is their want of ſymbols, ſuch as words whereby 
to denote objetts, ſenſations. ideas, and combina- 
tions of ideas. This may appear from ſeveral con- 
ſiderations. Thoſe men who happen to be born in 
a country where the mother-tongue is copious and 
preciſe, who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of their 
mother-tongue, who, beſides this, learn one or 
more foreign tongues, &c. get, by theſe means, a 
conſiderable ſhare of the knowledge of things them- 
ſelves, learn to remark, prove, diſprove, and invent, 
and, cæteris paribus, make a quicker progreſs in men- 
tal accompliſhments, than others. On the contrary, 
the mental improvement of perſons born deaf is ex- 
tremely retarded by their incapacity of having things 
fuggeſted by articulate ſounds, or the pictures of 
theſe, and alſo by their not being able to ſolve the in- 
verſe problem, and denote their own trains of 
thought by adequate ſymbols. Words are the ſame 
kind of helps in the inveſtigation of qualities, as 
algebraical ſymbols and methods are in reſpett of 
quantity, as has been already remarked. Perſons 
born deaf cannot therefore make any great progreſs 
in the knowledge of cauſes and cffeds, in abſtratted 
and philoſophical matters; but muſt approach, as it 
were, to the ſtate of the brute creation. On the 
contrary, brute creatures, that have much intercourſe 
with mankind, ſuch as dogs and horſes, by mg 
| R 2 1 
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the uſe of words and ſymbols of other kinds, become 
more ſagacious than they would otherwiſe be. And 
if particular pains be taken with them, their docilit 
and ſagacity, by means of ſymbols, ſometimes ariſe 
to a very ſurprifing degree. 
Parrots might be thought, according to this view 
of the preſent ſubjett, to have ſome particular ad- 
vantages over quadrupeds, by their being able to pro- 
nounce words; ſince, as has been obſerved before, 
the attempts which children make to apply words to 
things, aſſiſt them very much in underſtanding the 
applications made by others But parrots do not 
ſeem to ſpeak from any particular acuteneſs and pre- 
ciſion in the auditory nerves, and parts of the brain 
correſponding thereto, having no cochlea, but from 
the perfection and pliableneſs of their vocal organs, 
in which they exceed other birds ; as birds in gene- 
ral do beaſts. And it is reaſonable to think, that 
quadrupeds, which reſemble man ſo nearly in the 
make of the organ of hearing, as well as in other 
parts, and which alſo have naturally much more in- 
tercourſe with man (being fellow-inhabitants of the 
earth) than birds (which inhabit the air), ſhould like- 
wiſe have a greater faculty of diſtinguiſhing the articu- 
late ſounds of man's voice, retaining their miniatures, 
and applying them to the things ſignified, than birds; 
which ſeems evidently to be the caſe. Sagacious 
quadrupeds may therefore be ſaid to reſemble dumb 
rſons arrived at adult age, who are poſſeſſed of 
much knowledge, which yet they cannot expreſs, ex- 
cept by geſtures, by dumb ſhew: whereas parrots, 
as before remarked, reſemble children; theſe having 
many words with very little knowledge annexed to 


them. | 
Apes and monkeys, of the ſeveral kinds, ſeem to 


approach neareſt to man, in the general faculty of 


reaſoning, and drawing concluſions ; but in particu- 
lar things, eſpecially where inſtina prevails, ſome 
| 2 | other 
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other brutes far exceed them; as indeed ſuch brutes 
do man himſelf in a few, on account of the peculiar 
acuteneſs of the ſenſe of ſmell, and the ſame in- 
ſtint. © "00h bb * 
I ſreckon the want of articulate ſounds to be one of 
the reaſons why brutes are ſo much inferior to men 
in intellectual capacities; becauſe it appears, from the 
foregoing and other conſiderations of the ſame kind, 
that it is ſo. But this is no imperfection upon the 
whole. The proportional ſmallneſs of their brains, 
the texture of theſe, their inſtincts, and their exter- 
nal circumſtances, are ſuch, that they do not want 
language much; that they could make no great uſe 
of it, had they proper organs for ſpeaking; and that 
they would probably be loſers, upon the whole, by 
having it. The efficient and final cauſes are here 
ſuited to each other, as in all other caſes; ſo that no 
circumſtance can be changed for the better, cæteris 
Fourthly. let us come to the inſtinctive powers of 
animals. Theſe are a point of a very difficult conſi- 
deration. They are evidently not the reſult of exter- 
nal impreſſions, by means of the miniatures of theſe, 
their aſſociations and combinations, in the manner 
according to which I have endeavoured to ſhew, 
that'the rational faculties of mankind are formed and 
improved; and yet, in the inſtances to which — 4 
extend, they very much reſemble the rational facul- 
ties of mankind. Animals, in preparing and pro- 
viding for themſelves and their young, in future exi- 
gencies, proceed in the ſame manner as a perſon of 
d underſtanding, who foreſaw the event, would 
do; and this, even though they be a little put out of 
their way. Andin this they much reſemble perſons 


of narrow capacities and acquiſitions, who yet excel 


greatly in ſome particular art or ſcience ; of which 
there are many inſtances: Such perſons ſhew great in- 
genuity in the things to which they are accuſtomed, 

| R3 and 
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and in ſome others that border upon them within. 
certain limits, ſo as to ſhew great ingenuity ſtill, 
thyugh put a little out of their way; but if they be 
put, much out of their way, or queſtioned about things 
that are entirely foreign to the art or ſcience in which 
they excel. they are quite loſt and confounded. - 
Let us ſuppoſe this to be the caſe, and then the 
inquiry concerning inſtinct in brutes will be reduced 
to this; viz. by what means the vervous ſyſtems of 
brutes are made to put on diſpoktiens to miniature 
vibrations, analogous to thoſe ' which take place in 
the perſons here conſidered ; and which are in them 
the reſult of foregoing impreſſions, if we admit the 
theory of theſe Papers Now. to me, there ſeems 
no difficulty in aſcribing this to the mere bodily make 
in brutes, ſo that miniature vibrations, ſuch as anſwer 
in us to ideas, and voluntary motions, ſhall ſpring up 
1 in them at certain ages and ſeaſons of the year, and 
ö mix themſelves with impreſſions, and acquired ideas, 
ſo as to be, in general, ſuitable to them; and, in ge- 
neral, to direct the brute creatures in what manner 
to provide for, and preſerve, themſelves and their 
| young. | 
1 T bis woudd be a kind of inſpiration to brutes. 
mixing itſelf with, and belping out, that part of their 
| faculties which correſponds to reaſon in us, and 
x which is extremely Angeregt in them. Only this 
j ; Inſpiration might be called natural, as proceeding , 
/ 
j 


from the ſame ſtated laws of matter and motion as 
| the other phenomena of nature; whereas the in- 
. ſpiration of the ſacred writers appears to he of a muek 
1 higher ſource, ſo as to be termed ſupernatural pro- 
perly, in contradiſtin&tion to all knowledge reſulting 
| from the common laws, of nature. And yet it may 
18 reſult from ſome higher laws of nature. | For.facred. 
1 inſpiration would loſe nothing of its authority, though 
4 it ſhould. appear to be within ſuch laws, as by; their 
| fixednels might, be, termed nature; and N 
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differences in theſe things, after the facts are once 
ſettled, will be found, upon due inquiry, to be merely 
verghal. 

Fifchly, the laſt cauſe here aſſigned for the great 
difference and inferiority of hrutes, in reſpect of in- 
telledtual capacities, is the difference in the events 
and incidents of their lives. They converſe with far 
fewer objects than men. and both the objects and 
pleaſures of feeling, taſte, and ſmell. have a far 
greater proportional ſhare in the ſum total, than in 
us. Now, as in men, the common events and in- 
cidents of life give a turn to the whole frame of mind, 
and either inlarge the intellectual capacities, if they 
be various, or narrow them, if the ſame occurrences 
return again and again perpetually ; ſo; independently 
of all the foregoing conſiderations, the ſameneſs, 

ucity, and relation to mere ſenſe, of the impreſ- 
— made on brutes, mult infer a great narrowneſs 
of underſtanding. 1 | 

From all theſe things er, it $ vel 
conceivable, how the Ne ana ft 

ſhould, conſiſtently with the doctrines of vibrations 
and affociation, be what they are, in fact, found to 
be. And though I ſuppoſe, with Deſcartes, that all 
their motions are conducted by mere mechaniſm : 
yet I do not ſuppoſe them to be deſtitute of percep- 
tion, but that they have this in a manner analogous to 
that which takes place in us; and that it is ſubjected 
to the ſame mechanical laws as the motions. Whe- 
ther the ideal vibrations, which take place in the me- 
dullary ſubſtances of their brains, be the refult of 
former 1mpreſſtons, or the mere offspring of their 
vital and natural powers, agreeably to the foregomg 
bypotheſis concerning inſtinct, or the compound 
eſſett of both, which we may preſume to be gene- 
rally the caſe, I always fuppoſe, that correſponding 
feelings, and affections of mind, attend upon them, 
juſt as in us. And the brute eroatures prove their 
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near relation to us; not only by the general reſem- 
blance of the body, but by that of the mind alſo ; in- 
aſmuch as many of them have moſt of the eminent 
paſſions in ſome imperfet degree, and as there is, 
perhaps no paſſion belonging to human nature, 
which may not be found in ſome brute creature in a 
confiderable degree. 23 eig e PIR 

The brutes ſeem ſcarce ever able to arrive at any 
proper ſelf-intereſt of the abſtract and refined kind, 
at conſciouſneſs, ſo as to compare and connect them- 
ſelves with themſelves in different fituations, or -at 


any idea and adoration of God; and this from the 


narrownels of their capacities and opportunities in 
general, but particularly from their want of ſymbols. 
The ſame want of ſymbols muſt make all their 


reaſonings and affections, which reſemble ours in 
the general, be, however, conſiderably different in 


particulars, and far leſs complex ; but it.is ſufficient 
to intitle them to the names of ſagacity, cunning,” 
fear, love, &c. by which ours are denoted, that the 
trains of ideal vibrations in their brains bear a gene- 
ral reſemblance to the correſponding ones in ours, 
ſpring from like cauſes, and produce like effe&s. 
The power of aſſociation over brutes is very evi- 
dent in all the tricks which they are taught; and the 
whole nature of each brute, which has been brought 
up amongſt others of the ſame ſpecies, is a com- 
pound of inſtinct, his own obſervation and experi- 
ence, and imitation of thoſe of his own ſpecies. In- 
ſtinct ſeems to have exerted its whole influence when 
the creature 1s arrived at maturity, and has brought 
up young; ſo that nothing new can be expetted from 
it afterwards. But their intellectual acquiſitions from 
obſervation and imitation continue; whence old 
brutes are far more cunning, and can act far better, 
o re nata, than young ones HS 
It ought always to be remembred in ſpeaking on 
this ſubject, that brutes have more reaſon than they 
| | can 
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can ſhew, ſrom their want of words, from our in- 
attention, and from our ignorace of the import of 
thoſe ſymbols, which they do uſe in giving intima- 
tions to one another, and to us. 

We ſeem to be in the place of God to them, to 
de his vicegerents, and impowered to receive homage 
from them in his name. And we are obliged by the 
ſame tenure to be their guardians and — 
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HAVE now diſpatched the hiſtory and ana- 
1 lyſis of the ſenſations. motions. and ideas; and 

endeavoured to ſuit them, as well as I could, to 
the principles laid down in the firſt chapter. My 
next buſineſs, is to inquire particularly into the riſe 
and gradual increaſe of the pleaſures and pains of 
imagination, ambition, ſelf-intereſt, ſympathy, theo- 
amy 6 and the moral ſenſe ; and to ſee how far theſe 
can be deduced, in the particular forms and degrees 


that are found to prevail, in fact, from the ſenſible 


pleafures and pains, by means of the general law of 
aſſociation. As to that of vibrations, it ſeems of 
little importance in this part of the work, whether 
it be adopted or not. If any other law can be made 
the foundation of aſſociation, or conſiſtent with it, 
it may alſo be made conſiſtent with the analyſis of the 
intellectual pleaſures and pains, which I ſhall here 
give. I do not think there is any other law that can; 
on the contrary, there ſeems to be ſo peculiar an apt- 
neſs in the dottrine of vibrations, for explaining many 
of the phenomena of the paſſions, as almoſt excludes 
all others. 

Now it will be a ſufficient proof, that all the intel- 
lectual pleaſures and pains are deducihle Oey 


from the ſenſible ones, if we can ſhew of each intel- 


lectual pleaſure and pain in particular that it takes its 
riſe from other pleaſures and pains, either ſenſible or 


intel- 
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intellectual. For thus none of the intellectual plea- 
ſures and pains can be original. But the ſenſible plea- 
fures and pains are evidently originals. They are 
therefore the only ones. 2: e. they are the common 
ſource from whence all the intellectual pleaſures and 
pains are ultimately derwed 

When I ſay, that the intellectual pleaſures A and 
B are deducible from one another, I do not mea 
that A receives back again from B that luſtre which 
it had conferred upon it; for this would be to argue 
in a circle; but that whereas both 4 and B borrow. 
from a variety of ſources, as well as from each 
other, they may and indeed muſt, transfer by aſſo- 
ciation part of the luſtre borrowed from foreign 
ſources upon each other. LES 5 
If we admit the power of aſſociation, and can alſo 
ſhew, that aſſociations, ſufficient in kind and degree, 
concur; in fait. in the ſeveral inſtances of our intel- 
leftual pleaſures and pains, this will, of itſelf, exclude. 
all other cauſes for theſe pleaſures and pains, ſuch as 
inſtinct for inftance. - If we cannot trace out aſſoei- 
ations ſufficient in kind and degree, til} it will not 
be neceſſary to have recourſe to other cauſes. becauſe 
great allowances are to be made for the novelty, 
complexneſs, and intricacy of the ſubjett. How- 
ever, on the other hand, analogy may perhaps lead 
us to conclude, that as inſtinct prevails much, and 
reaſon a little in brutes, ſo inſtinct ought to prevail 
a little in us. Let the facts ſpeak for themſelves. - 
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SECT. L 
* the Pleaſures and Pams of Wai 
tion. 


I Begin with the pleaſures and pains of imagination ; 
and ſhall endeavour to derive each ſpecies of them 
by aſſociation, either from thoſe of ſenſation, ambi- 
tion, ſelf-intereſt, ſympathy, theopathy, and the 
moral ſenſe, or from foreign ones of imagination. 
They may be diſtinguiſhed into the ſeven kinds that 
follow. 4 

Firſt, the pleaſures ariſing from the beauty of the 
natural world. 

* Secondly, thoſe from the works of art. 

"Thirdly; from the liberal arts of muſic, painting, 
and poetry. 

Fourthly, from the ſciences. 

Fifthly, from the beauty of the perſon. 

Sixth y. from wit and humour. 

Seventhly, the pains which ariſe from groſs lies 
dity, inconſiſtency, or deformity. 


p R OP. 46. 


To examine how far the juſt mentioned plea- 
ſures and pains of imagination are agreeable 
to the doctrine of afſociation. 


Of the pleaſures ariſing from the beauty of the natural 


wor 


TIAL pleaſures ariſing from the contemplation of 
beauties of the natural world ſeem to admit 


of the loving Ts. | 
The 
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The pleaſant taſtes, and ſmells, and the fine co- 
lours of fruits and flowers, the melody of birds, and 
the grateful warmth or coolneſs of the air, in the 
proper ſeaſons, transfer miniatures of theſe pleaſures 
upon rural ſcenes, which ſtart up inſtantaneouſly ſo 
mixed with each other, and with ſuch as will be im- 
mediately enumerated, as to be ſeparately indiſcer- 
nible. 

If there be a precipice, a cataract, a mountain of 
ſnow, Sc. in one part of the ſcene, the naſcent ideas 
of fear and horror magnify and enliven all the other 

ideas, and by degrees pals into pleaſures; by ſug- 
geſting the ſecurity from pain. | N 

In like manner the grandeur of ſome ſcenes, and 
the novelty of others, by exciting ſurpriſe and won- 
der, i. e. by making a great difference in the prece- 
ding and ſubſequent ſtates of mind, fo as to border 
upon, or even enter the limits of pain, may greatly 
enhance the pleaſure. | 

Uniformity and variety in conjunction are alſo prin- 
cipal ſources of the pleaſures of beauty, being made 
ſo partly by their aſſociation with the beauties of na- 
ture; partly by that with the works of art; and 
with the many conveniences which we receive from 
the uniformity and variety of the works of nature 
and art. They muſt therefore transfer part of the 
luſtre borrowed from the works of art, and from 
the head of convenience, upon the works of na- 
ture. | 

Poetry and painting are much employed in ſettin 
forth the beauties of the natural world, at the ſame 
time that they afford us a high degree of pleaſure 
from many other ſources. Hence the beauties of 
nature delight poets and painters, and ſuch as are 
addicted to the ſtudy of their works, more than 
others. Part of this effect is indeed owing to the 
greater attention of ſuch perſons to the other ſources ; 
but this comes to the ſame thing, as far as the general 


theory 


* 
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theory of the faQitious, aſſociated nature of theſe 
leaſures 1s concerned 

The many ſports and paſtimes, which are perulur 
to the country, and whoſe ideas and pleaſures are re- 
vived by the view of rural ſcenes, in an evaneſcent 
ſtate, and ſo mixed together as to be ſeparately indiſ- 
cernible, do farther augment the pleaſure ſuggeſted 
by the beauties of nature. 

To theſe we may add, the oppoſition between the 
offenſiveneſs, dangers, and corruption of populous 
cities. and the health, tranquillity, and innocence, 
wnich the attual view, or the mental contemplation, 
of rural ſcenes introduces ; alſo the pleaſures of ſoei- 
ality and mirth. which are often found in the greateſt 
perfection in country retirements, the amorous pleas 
ſures, which have many connexions with rural ſeenes, 
and thoſe which the opinions and encomiums of others 
beget in us, in this, as in other cafes. by means of the 
contagiouſneſs obſervable in mental OST; as 
well as bodily ones. Fry | 

"Thoſe perſons who have already formed high ideas 
of the power, knowledge. and goodneſs. of the au- 
thor of nature, with ſuitable affections, generally 
feel the exalted pleaſures of devotion upon every view 
and contemplation of his works, either in an explicit 
and diſtinct manner, or in a more ſecret and implicit 
one. Hence, part of the general indeterminate plea-, 
ſures, here conſidered, is deducible from Lagann 
of theopathy. 

We muſt not omit in this place to remind the reader 
of a remark made above; viz. that green, which 
is the middle colour of the ſeven primary ones, and 
conſequently the moſt agreeable to the organ of fight, 
is alſo the general colour of the vegetable kingdom; 
i. e. of external nature. 

Theſe may be conſidered as ſome of the principal 
ſources of the beauties of nature to mankind in 50. 

| nera 
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neral. Inquifitive and philoſophical perfons have ſome 
others, ariſing from their peculiar knowledge and ſtudy 
of natural hiſtory, aſtronomy, and philoſophy, in 
general, For the profufion of beauties, uſes, fit - 
neſſes, elegance in minute things, and magnifi- 
cence in great ones. exceed all bounds of concep- 
tion, ſurprize, and aſtoniſhment ; new ſcenes. and 
thoſe of unbounded extent ſeparately confidered, ever 
preſenting themſelves to view, the more any one ſtu- 
dies and contemplates the works of God. | 
And upon the whole, the reader may ſee, that 
there are ſufficient fources for all thoſe pleaſures of 
imagination, which the beauties of nature excite in 
different perſons; and that the differences which are 
found in different perſons in this reſpe&, are ſuffici- 
ently analogous to the differences of their ſituations 
in hfe, and of the conſequent affociations formed 1 
them. | 
An attentive perſon may alſo, in viewing or con- 
templating the beauties of nature, lay hold, as it were, 
of the remainders and miniatures of many of the par- 
ticular pleaſures here enumerated, while they recur in 
a ſeparate ſtate, and before they coaleſce with the ge- 
neral indeterminate aggregate, and thus verify the 
hiſtory now propoſed. | 
It is a confirmation of this hiſtory, that an atten- 
tive perſon may alſo obſerve great differences in the 
kind and degree of the reliſh which he has for the 
beauties of nature in different periods of his life; 
eſpecially as the kind and degree may be found to 
agree in the main with this hiſtory. 0: Wor 
To the ſame purpoſe we may remark, that theſe 
pleaſures do not cloy very ſoon, but are of a laſting 
nature, if compared with the ſenſible ones; fince 
this follows naturally from the great variety of their 


ſources, and the evaneſcent nature of their conſtituent 
parts, | 


When 
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When a beautiful ſcene is firſt preſented, there is 
generally great pleaſure from ſurpriſe. from being 
ſtruck with objects and circumſtances which we did 
not expect. This preſently declines ; but is abun- 
dantly compenſated afterwards by the gradual alter- 
nate exaltation of the ſeveral conſtituent parts of the 
complex pleaſures, which alſo do probably enhance 
one another.” And thus we may take ſeveral reviews 
of the ſame ſcene, before the pleaſure, which it af- 
fords, comes to its maximum. Aſter this the pleaſure 
muſt decline, if we review it often: but if at conſi- 


derable intervals, ſo as that many foreign ſtates of 


mind intervene, alſo ſo as that new ſources of the 


pleaſures of this kind be broken up, the pleaſure may 
recur for many ſucceſſions of nearly the ſame mag- 
nitude. Wen Ith | 

The ſame obſervations hold in reſpect of the plea- 
ſures from the beauties of nature in general, and in- 
deed from all the other ſources, works of art, liberal 


% 


arts, ſciences, &c. Theſe all ſtrike and ſurpriſe the 


oung mind at firſt, but require a conſiderable time 
fore they come to their maximum; after which 
ſome or other will always be at its maximum for a 
conſiderable time. However the pleaſures of ima- 
gination in general, as well as each particular ſet and 
individual, muſt decline at laſt from the nature of 
our frame. In what manner they ought to decline, 
ſo as to be conſiſtent with our fummum bonum, by 
yielding, in due time, to more exalted and pure plea- 


fares, whoſe compoſition they enter, I will endeavour 


Theſe pleaſures are a principal ſource of thoſe - 


which are annexed to the view of uniformity with 
variety, as above noted, i. e. of analogies of various 
orders ; and conſequently are a principal incitement 


to our tracing out real analogies, and forming arti- 
ficial ones. | 


The 
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- The novel, the grand, and the marvellous, are 
alſo moſt conſpicuous in the works of nature; and 
the laſt ſtrikes us particularly in many of the phæ- 
nomena of nature, by ſeeming to exceed all bounds 
of credibility, at the os time that we are certified 
by irrefragable evidences of the truth of the fats. 
The ſatiety which every pleaſure begets in us, after 
ſome continuance, makes us thirſt perpetually after 
the grand and novel; and, as it were, graſp at infi- 
nity in number and extent; there being a kind of 
tacit expectation, that the pleaſure will be in propor- 
tion to the magnitude and variety of the cauſes, in 
the ſame manner as we obſerve, in other caſes, the 
effects to be in ſome degree proportional to their 
cauſes. | 

The pleaſures of novelty decline not only in this 
claſs, but alſo in all the others ſenſible and intel- 
lectual, partly from our bodily frame, partly from 
the intermixture, and conſequent aſſociation of neu- 
tral circumſtances (i. e. ſuch as afford neither pleaſure 
nor pain) in their ſucceſſive recurrencies. 

A diſpoſition to a pleaſurable ſtate is a general at- 
tendant upon health, and the integrity of our bodily 
faculties; and that in ſuch a degree, as that actual 
yy will ſpring up from moderate incitements, 

om the tranſient introduction of the aſſociated cir- 
cumſtances of former pleaſurable ſtates. If the body 
be indiſpoſed in ſome degree, it is, however, poſſible to 
force it into a ſtate of pleaſure by the vivid intro- 
duQtion of various and powerful circumſtances ; but 
this unnatural ſtate cannot laſt long; and, if the in- 
diſpoſition to.pleaſure be great, it cannot be intro- 
duced at all. On the contrary, where the diſpoſition 
to pleaſure is preternaturally prevalent, as after wine 
and opium, and in certain morbid caſes, the leaſt 
hint will excite profuſe joy, leaning chiefly to the 
pleaſures of imagination, ambition, ſympathy, or 
devotion, according to the circumſtances, : 

| \ t 
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It is eaſy to ſee how the dodtrine of vibrations, 
which appears to. be the only one that admits of per- 
manent ſtates of motion, and diſpoſition to motion, 

in the brain, ſuits theſe laſt remarks in a peculiar 
Manner. 


Of the beauties of the works of art. 


of beauty, are chiefly buildings, public and private, 
q religious, civil, and military, with their appendages 
1 and ornaments, and machines of the ſeveral kinds, 
14 from the great ones employed in war, commerce, 
ii and public. affairs, ſuch as ſhips, military engines, 
4 machines for manufacturing metals. Sc. down to 
| clocks, watches, and domeſtic furniture. The ſur- 
vey; of theſe things, when perfect in their kinds, 
affords great pleaſures to the curious; and theſe plea- 
ſures increaſe for a certain time, by being cultivated 
and' gratified, till at laſt they come to their height, 
decline, and give way to others, as has been al- 
ready obſerved of the plealures ariſing from the 

beauties of nature. | 
The chief ſources of the pleaſures, which the fore- 
mentioned works of art afford, appear to be the fol- 
lowing : the beautiful illuminations from gay co- 
lours; the reſemblance which the playthings, that 
pleaſed us when we were children, bear to them; the 
great regularity and variety obſervable in them; the 
grandeur and magnificence of ſome, and the neat- 
nels and elegance of others, and that eſpecially if they 
be ſmall ; the fitneſs to anſwer uſefuvends; their 
anſwering a multiplicity of theſe by ſimple means, or 
by analogous complex ones, not exceeding certain 
limits in complexneſs; the knowledge conveyed in 
many caſes; the ſtrong aſſociations with religion, 
death, war, juſtice, power, riches, titles, high- 
birth, entertainments, mirth, Sc.; faſhion, with the 
opinions and encomiums of perfons ſuppoſed to be 
| judges ; 


| 
li The works of art, which afford us the pleaſures 
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judges; the vein deſire of having a taſte, and of 
being thought connoiſſeurs and judges, &c. Ec. 

In architecture there are certain proportions of 
breadths, lengths, depths, and intire magnitudes, to 
each other, which are by ſome ſuppoſed to be naturally 
beautiful, juſt as the ſimple ratio's of 1 to 2, 2 to g, 
g to 4, Sc. in muſic, yield ſounds which are natu- 
rally pleaſant to the ear. But it rather ſeems to me, 
that œconomical convenience firſt determined the 
ratio's of doors, windows, pillars, &c. in a groſs 
way; and then that the convenience of the artiſts 
fixed this determination to ſome few exact ratio's, as 
in the proportion between the lengths and breadths 
of the pillars of the ſeveral orders. Afterwards theſe 
proportions became aſſociated fo often with a variety 
of beauties in coſtly buildings, that they could not 
but be thought naturally beautiful at laſt. In merely 
ornamental parts the beauty of the proportions ſeems 
to ariſe intirely either from faſhion, or froma ſuppoſed 
reſemblance to ſomething already fixed as a beautiful 
proportion. It 1s ealy from theſe principles to ac- 
count for the prevalency of different proportions, and 
general taſtes, in different ages and countries. 


Of the pleafures arifing from muſic, painting, and 
| my 8 
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arts of muſic, painting, and poetry. 


Of Muſic. | 


Nov in reſpett of muſic, it is to be obſerved, that 
the ſimple ſounds of all uniform ſonorous bodies, and 
particularly the ſingle notes of the feveral muſical 
inſtruments, alſo all the concords, or notes, whoſe 
vibrations bear to each other the ſimple ratio's of 1 to 
2, 2 to 3, 3 to 4, Sc. ſounded together, or near to 
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each other, may, be conſidered as originally pleaſant 
to the ear. Diſcords are originally unpleaſant, and 
therefore, as in other like caſes, may be made uſe of 
to heighten our pleaſures, by being properly and 
ſparingly introduced, ſo as to make a ſtrong contraſt. 
To which if we add the uniformity and variety ob- 
ſervable in all good muſic, we ſhall have the chief 


pleaſures affecting children, and young perſons, upon 


their being firſt accuſtomed to hear muſic; 

By degrees the diſcords become leſs and leſs harſh 
to the ear, and at laſt even pleaſant, at leaſt by their 
aſſociations with the concords, that go before, or 
follow them ; ſo that more, and alſo more harſh diſ- 
cords, are perpetually required to give a reliſh, and 
keep the ſweetneſs of the concords from cloying. 
Particular kinds of air and harmony are aſſociated 
with particular words, affections, and paſſions, and 
ſo are made to expreſs theſe ; beſides which there is 
often a natural aptitude in the muſic to repreſent the 
affection, as in quick muſic, and concords, to repre- 
ſent mirth. Muſic in general is connected with gai- 
ety, public rejoicings, the amorous pleaſures, riches, 
high-rank, Sc. or with battles, forrow, death, and 
religious contemplations. There is an ambition to 
excel in taſte, in performance, and in compoſition, 
and a difficulty which enhances the pleaſure, Sc. Sc.; 
till, by theſe and ſuch-like ways, the judgments and 
taſtes of different perſons, in reſpett of muſic, be- 
come as different, as we find them to be in fact. 


Of Painting. 


Our pleaſures from pictures are very nearly related 
to thoſe of imitation, which, as was obſerved above, 
take up a conſiderable part of our childhood; and 
the ſeveral playthings repreſenting men, houſes, 
horſes, &c. with which children are ſo much delighted, 
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are to be conſidered, both as augmenting and grati- 
fying this taſte in them. 

To this it is to be added, that as the ideas of fight 
are the moſt vivid of all our ideas, and thoſe which 
are chiefly laid up in the memory as keys and repo- 
ſitories to the reſt, pictures, which are Gang in- 
termediate between the real object and the idea, and 
therefore in caſes of ſufficient likeneſs more vivid 
than the idea, cannot but pleaſe us by thus gratifying 
our deſire of raiſing up a complete idea of an abſent 
object. This an attentive perſon may obſerve in 
himſelf in viewing pittures. 

The ſurpriſe and contraſt which ariſe in children, 
upon their ſeeing perſons and objeats preſent in their 
rn which yet they know to be abſent, by ſtri- 

ing the mind with the impoſſible conception of the 
ſame thing in two places, *are probably the ſources of 
conſiderable pleaſure to them. | 

To theſe cauſes let us add the gay colours, and fine 
ornaments, which generally go along with pictures; 
and we ſhall have the chief ſources of the pleaſures 
which painting affords to young perſons, and to thoſe 
who have not yet been much affected with the various 
incidents of life, and their repreſentations, or ac- 
quired a taſte and {kill in theſe things. 

For, after this, the pleaſures ariſing from pictures 
are quite of another kind, being derived from the 
fame ſources as thoſe that belong to the ſcenes, af- 
fections, and paſſions repreſented, from the poetical 
deſcriptions of theſe, from the preciſe juſtneſs of the 
imitation, from ambition, faſhion, the extravagant 
prices of the works of certain maſters, from aſſo- 
ciation with the villas and cabinets of the noble, the 
rich, and the curious, c. &c. 

The nature of the caricatura, burleſque, groteſque, 
pictureſque, &c. may be underſtood from what is de- 
livered in other parts of this ſection, concerning 
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laughter, wit, humour, the marvellous, abſurd, 
Sc. to which they correſpond. 

Painting has a great advantage over verbal de- 
ſcription, in reſpect of the vividneſs and number of 
ideas to be at once excited in the fancy ; but its 
compals is, upon the whole, much narrower, and 
it is alſo confined to one point of time. 

The repreſentations of battles, ſtorms, wild beaſts, 
and other objects of horror, in pictures, pleaſe us pe- 
culiarly, partly from the near alliance which the ideas 
ſuggeſted bear to pain, partly from the ſecret con- 
ſciouſneſs of our own ſecurity, and partly becauſe 
they awaken and agitate the mind ſufficiently to be 
ſtrongly affected with the other pleaſures, which-may 
then be offered to it. | 


Of Poetry. 


The beauties and excellencies of good poetry are 
deducible from three ſources. Firſt, the harmony, 
regularity, and variety of the numbers or metre, 
and of the rhyme. Secondly, the fitneſs and 
ftrength of the words and phraſes. Thirdly, 
the ſubject- matter of the poem, and the invention 
and judgment exerted by the poet, in regard to his 
ſubjett. And the beauties ariſing from each cf theſe 
are much transferred upon the other two by aſſocia- 
tion. | 

That the verſification has of itſelf a conſiderable 
influence, may be ſeen by putting good poetical pal- 
ſages into the order of prole. And it may be ac- 
counted for from what has been already obſerved of 
uniformity and variety, from the ſmoothneſs and 
facility with which verſes run over the tongue, from 
the frequent coincidence of the end of the ſentence, 
and that of the verſe, at the ſame time that this rule 


is violated at proper intervals in all varieties, leſt the 
car 
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ear ſhould be tired with too much ſameneſs, from the 
aſſiſtance which verſification affords to the memory, 
from ſome faint reſemblance which it bears to mu- 
fic, and its frequent aſſociations with it, Sc Sc. 
The beauties of the diction ariſe chiefly from the 
figures; and therefore it will be neceflary here to in- 
quire into the ſources of their beauties. 

Now figurative words ſeem to ſtrike and pleaſe us 
chiefly from that impropriety which appears at. firſt 
fight, upon their application to the things denoted 
by them, and from the conſequent heightening of the 
propriety, as ſoon as it is duly perceived. For when 
figurative words have recurred ſo often as to excite 
the ſecondary idea inſtantaneouſly, and without an 
previous harſhneſs to the imagination, they loſe their 
peculiar beauty and force; and, in order to recover 
this, and make ourſelves ſenſible of it, we are obliged 
to recal the literal ſenſe, and to place the literal and 
figurative ſenſes cloſe together, that ſo we may firſt 
be ſenſible of the inconſiſtency, and then be more 
affected with the union and coaleſcence. 

Beſides this, figurative expreſſions illuminate our 
diſcourſes and writings by transferring the properties, 
aſſociations, and emotions, belonging to one thing 
upon another, by augmenting, diminiſhing. Sc.; and 
thus, according as the ſubject is ludicrous or grave, 
they either increaſe our mirth and laughter, or excite 
in us love, tenderneſs, compaſſion, admiration, in- 
dignation, terror, devotion, Sc. | 

When figures are too diſtant, or too obſcure, 
when they augment or diminiſh too much, we are 
diſpleaſed ; and the principal art in the uſe of figures 
is, to heighten, as far as the imagination will permit, 
the greateſt beauty lying upon the confines of what 
diſguſts by being too remote or bombaſt. And this 
extreme limit for figurative expreſſions ſhews evi- 
dently, that the pleaſure ariſing from them 1s nearly 
| S4 allied 
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allied to pain ; and their beauty owing to a certain 
kind and degree of inconſiſtency. | 

However, as the various figures uſed in ſpeaking 
and writing have great influences over each other, 
alter, and are much altered, as to their relative ener- 
gy, by our paſſions, cuſtoms, opinions, conſtitutions, 
educations, Sc. there can be no fixed ſtandard for 
determining what is beauty here, or what 1s the de- 
gree of it. Every perſon may find, that his taſte in 
theſe things receives confiderable changes in his pro- 
greſs through life; and may, by careful obſervation, 
trace up theſe changes to the aſſociations that have 
cauſed them. And yet ſince mankind have a gene- 
ral reſemblance to each other, both in their internal 
make, and external circumſtances, there will be ſome 
general agreements about theſe things common to 
all mankind. The agreements will alſo become per- 
petually greater, as the perſons under conſideration 
are ſuppoſed to agree more in their genius, ſtudies, 
external circumſtances, Sc. Hence may be ſeen in 
part, the foundation of the general agreements ob- 
ſervable in crities, concerning the beauties of poetry, 
as well as that of their particular diſputes and differ- 
ENCES. 

It may alſo he proper to remark here, that the 
cuſtom of introducing figures in a copious manner 
into poetry, together with the tranſpoſitions, ellip- 
ſes, ſuperfluities, and high-ſtrained expreſſions, 
which the laws of the verſification have forced the 
beſt poets upon, in ſome caſes, have given a ſanction 
to certain otherwiſe unallowable liberties of expreſ- 
ſion, and to a moderate degree of obſcurity, and 
even converted them into beauties. To which it may 
be added, that a momentary obſcurity is like a diſ- 
cord in muſic properly introduced, | 

The pleaſure which we receive from the matter of 
the poem, and the invention and judgment of the 

| | N 
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poet, in this reſpett, ariſes from the things themſelves 
deſcribed or repreſented. It is neceſſary therefore 
that the poet ſhould chooſe ſuch ſcenes as are beau- 
tiful, terrible, or otherwiſe ſtrongly affecting, and ſuch 
characters as excite love, pity, juſt indignation, 
Sc.; or rather, that he ſhould preſent us with a pro- 
per mixture of all theſe. For as they will all pleaſe 
ſingly, fo a well-ordered ſucceſſion of them will much 
enhance theſe ſeparate pleaſures, by the contraſts, 
analogies, and coincidences, which this may be made 
to introduce. In all theſe things the chief art is to 
copy nature ſo well, and to be ſo exact in all the 
principal circumſtances relating to actions, paſſions, 
Sc. i. e. to real life, that the reader may be inſen- 
ſibly betrayed into a half belief of the truth and 
reality of the ſcene. ; 

Verſes well pronounced affect us much more than 
| when they merely pals over the eye from the imita- 
tion of the affe don, and paſſions repreſented, by 
the human voice; and ſtill much more when aQted 
well, and heightened by the proper conjunction of 
realizing circumſtances. ; 

Since poetry makes uſe of words, which are the 
principal channel of mutual communication for our 
thoughts and affections, and has by this means an 
unlimited compaſs in reſpett of time, place, c. it 
muſt, upon the whole, have great advantages over 

ainting. EI | 

As the pleaſures of imagination are very prevalent 
and much cultivated, during youth; ſo, if we conſider - 
mankind as one great individual, advancing in age 
perpetually, it ſeems natural to expett that in the 
infancy of knowledge, in the early ages of the world, 
the taſte of mankind would turn much upon the 
pleaſures of this claſs. And agreeably to this it may 
be obſerved, that muſic, painting, and poetry, were 
much admired in antient times; and the two laſt 
brought to great perfection. What was the real per- 
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ſection of the antient Grecian mulic, alſo how far 
the modern very artificial compoſitions ought to be 
allowed to excel them, mult be left to thoſe who are 
zudges of theſe matters, | 

The beauties of oratory are very nearly allied to 
thoſe of poetry, ariſing partly from an harmonious 
flow and cadence of the periods, ſo that unifor- 
mity and variety may be properly mixed, partly from 
the juſtneſs and nervouſneſs of the expreſſions, and 

rtly from the force of the arguments and motives 
— together by the invention of the orator, and 
ſo diſpoſed as to convince the judgment, excite and 
gain the affections. In both caſes it is very neceſ- 
ſary, that the reader or hearer ſhould conceive fa- 
vourably of the deſign and author, in a moral light, 
poetry has the advantage of oratory, in reſpett of the 
ſweetneſs of the numbers, and buldneſs of the fi- 
gures ; but oratory, being a real thing, and one 
which has great influence in many the molt important 
tranſactions, does, by this reality, affett ſome per- 
fans more than poetry ; I mean perſons that are mere 
readers or hearers ; for, as to thoſe that are intereſted 
in the debate, to whom it is a reality, there can be 
no doubt. | 
Ihe beauties of hiſtory will eaſily be underſtood 
from what is ſaid of poetry and oratory. 

It is to be obſerved, that poetry, and all fiftitious 
hiſtory, borrow one chief part of their influence from 
their being imitations of real hiſtory, as this, again 
does from the ſtrong affections and paſſions excited 
by the events of life, and from the contagiouſneſs 
of our tempers and diſpoſitions. 

The ſame kind of contraſts and coincidences, 
which, in low and comic things, would be wit or 
humour, become the brilliant paſſages that affect 
and ſtrike us moſt eminently in grave poetry, in ora- 


tory, and hiſtory. 
1 5 Of 
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© Of the pleaſures ariſing from the ſtudy of the ſciences. 


The ſtudy of the ſciences has a great connexion 
with the natural and artificial beauties already conſi- 
dered, and receives great luſtre from them in conſe- 
quence thereof. . | 
But beſides this, there are many original ſources 
of pleaſure in the ſtudy of the ſciences : as, firſt, 
from the many inſtances of uniformity with varie- 
ty : ſecondly, from the marvellous and ſeemingly 
impoſſible, which occur in all parts of knowledge: 
thirdly, from the great advantages reſpeQiing hu- 
man life, which accrue to mankind 1n general from 
the purſuit of knowledge, alſo from the honours, 
riches, &c. which are the rewards conferred upon 
particular perſons that are eminent: laſtly, from 
the numerous connexions of truth of all kinds with 
thoſe moſt amiable and important doctrines, which 
religion, natural and revealed, teaches us. And when 
theſe pleaſures, in their ſeveral ſubordinate kinds and 
degrees, have been ſufficiently affociated with the 
favourite ſtudy, they render it at laſt pleaſant in itſelf 
as we uſually term it; i. e. theſe ſeveral particular 
_ pleaſures coaleſce into a ſingle general one, in which 
the compounding parts cannot be diſcerned ſeparate- 
ly from each other, and which conſequently appears 
to have no relation to its ſeveral compounding parts; 
unleſs when by a particular attention to, and exami- 
nation of, what paſſes in our minds, we lay hold of 
the laſt compounding parts, before their intire coa- 
leſcence, or reaſon upon the cauſes of theſe pleaſures, 
by comparing their growth, and the changes made 
in them, with the concomitant circumſtances. Thus, 
if it be obſerved as a general fact, that perſons grow 


fond of particular ſtudies remarkably after having re- 
ceived ſome great preſent advantage, or hope ofa 
future one from them, we may reaſonably 1 
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that the pleaſure which they take in theſe ſtudies, is 
in part derived from this ſource, even though it can- 
not be felt to ariſe from it explicitly. 


Of Invention, 


The copiouſneſs and quickneſs of the invention 
being principal requiſites for the cultivation of the 
arts and ſciences with ſucceſs, I will ſay ſomething 
concerning invention here, my ſubject being now 
ſufficiently opened for that purpoſe. 

Invention then may be defined the art of produ- 
cing new beauties in works of imagination, and new 
truths in matters of ſcience. And it ſeems to depend, 
in both caſes, chiefly upon theſe three things. Firſt, 
a ſtrong and quick memory: ſecondly, an extenſive 
knowledge in the arts and ſciences; and particularly 
in thoſe that are contiguous to, or not far diſtant from, 
that under conſideration : and, thirdly, the habit of 
forming and purſuing analogies, the deviations from 
theſe, and the ſubordinate analogies viſible in many 
of theſe firſt deviations, Sc. &c. 

Firſt, a ſtrong and quick memory is neceſſary, that 
ſo the 1deas of the poet or philoſopher may depend 
upon, and bereadily ſuggeſted by, each other. 

Secondly, he muſt have a large ſtock of ideas for 
the purpoſes of figures, illuſtrations, compariſons, 
arguments, motives, criterions, c. And it is 
evident, that the ideas taken from ſuch parts of know- 
ledge, as are pretty nearly allied to his particular 
ſtudy, will be of moſt uſe to him in it. 

Thirdly, analogy will lead bim by degrees, in 
works of fancy, from the beauties of celebrated 
maſters to others leſs and leſs reſembling theſe, till at 
laſt he arrives at ſuch as bear no viſible reſemblance. 
Deviations, and the ſubordinate analogies contained 
within them, vill do this in a much greater degree; 
and all analogies will ioſtrutt him how to model pro- 
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perly ſuch intirely new thoughts, as his memory 
and acquaintance with things have ſuggeſted to 
him. - In ſcience analogy leads on perpetually to new 
propoſitions; and being itſelf ſome preſumption of 
truth, is a guide much preferable to mere imagi- 
nation. N C0 | 
It may be obſerved, that the trains of viſtble ideas, 
which accompany our thoughts, are the principal 
fund for invention, both in matters of fancy, and in 
ſcience. | 
As invention requires the three things here ſpoke 
of, ſo, converlly, no perſon who is poſſeſſed of them, 
and who applies himſelf to any particular ſtudy either 
of the imaginative or abſtract kind, with ſufficient 
aſſiduity, can fail for want of invention. And the 
nature of this faculty ſeems as reconcileable with, and 
deducible from, the power of aflociation, and the 
mechaniſm of the mind here explained, as that of 
any other. | 


Of the beauty of the perſm. 
The word beauly is applied to the perſon, particu- 


larly in the female ſex, in an eminent manner; and 
the deſires and pleaſures ariſing from beauty, in this 
ſenſe, may be conſidered as an intermediate ſtep be- 
tween the groſs ſenſual ones, and thoſe of pure eſteem 
and benevolence ; for they are, in part, deduced from 
both theſe extremes; they moderate, ſpiritualize, and 
improve the firſt, and, in the virtuous, are ultimately 
converted into the laſt. 5 
But they ariſe alſo from many other ſources in their 
intermediate ſtate, particularly from aſſociations with 
the ſeveral beauties of nature and art already 
mentioned, as of gay colours, rural ſcenes, muſic, 
painting, and poetry; from aſſociations with faſhion, 
the opinions and encomiums of others, riches, 
honours, high-birth, &c.; from vanity * am- 
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bition, Sc. Beſides which, the pleaſure of gratify4 
ing a ſtrong defire, and the pain of difappointment; 
are to be conſidered here, as being evidently diſtin- 
guiſhable from all the reſt in ſome cafes. Moe) 
That part of beauty which ariſes from ſymmetry; 
may perhaps be ſaid to conſiſt in ſuch proportions of 
the features of the face. and of the head; trunk, and 
limbs, to each other, as are intermediate in reſpett 
of all other proportions, 1. e. ſuch proportions as 
would reſult from an eſtimation by an average: one 
may fay at leaſt, that theſe proportions would not dif- 
fer much from perfect ſymmetry. n 0 
The deſires excited by the beauty of the perſon 
increaſe for ſome time, eſpecially if the ſenſible ones 
are not gratified, and there be alſo a mixture of hope 
and fear, in relation to the attainment of the affec- 
tions of the beloved perſon. But they ſometimes de- 
creaſe, like other deſires, from mere want of novelty; 
after the affections are gained; and muſt always do 
ſo after gratification. Nevertheleſs, if there be the 
proper foundation for eſteem and religious affection 
in each party, mutual love, with the pleaſures ariſing 
from it, may increaſe upon the whole, the real cir- 
cumſtances of life affording more than ſufficient op- 
portunity for gaining in one reſpect, what is loſt in 
SnoOmer.” = enen 
The beauty of the air, geſture, motions, and 
dreſs, has a great connexion with the beauty of the 
perſon, or rather makes a. conſiderable part of it, 
contributing much to the ſum total; and when con- 
ſidered ſeparately, receiving much from the other 
part of the beauties of the perfon. The ſeparate 
beauty of theſe things ariſes from ſome imitation of a 
natural or artificial beauty already eſtabliſhed, from 
faſhion, high-birth, riches, Sc.; or from their being 
expreſſive of ſome agreeable or amiable quality of 
mind. The reciprocal influences of our 1deas upon 
each other, and the endleſs variety of their combina- 
tions, 
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tions; are eminently conſpicuous in this article ; the 
ftrength of deſire here rendering the aſſociations, 
with the ſeveral ſteps previous to the perfect 
coaleſcence of the ideas aſſociated, more viſible than 
in moſt other caſes. wry £14 


Of Wit and Humour. 


I come now to examine the pleaſures of mirth, wit, 
and humour. 3 1 A, 
But, firſt, it will be neceſſary to conſider the 
cauſes of laughter, and particularly the mental ones. 
Now it may be obſerved, that young children do 
not laugh aloud for ſome months. The firſt occaſion 
of doing this ſeems to be a ſurpriſe, which brings on 
a momentary fear firſt, and then a momentary joy 
in conſequence of the removal of that fear, agreea- 
bly to what may be obſerved of the pleaſures that fol- 
low the removal of pain. This may appear probable, 
inaſmuch as laughter is a naſcent cry, ſtopped of a 
fudden; alſo becauſe if the ſame ſurpriſe, Which 
makes young children laugh, be a very little increaſ- 
ed, they will cry. It is. uſual, by way of diverting 
young children, and exciting them to laughter, to 
repeat the ſurpriſe, as by clapping the hands fre- 
* quently, reiterating a ſudden. motion, &c. - 
This is the original of laughter in children, in 
general; but the progreſs of each particular is much 
accelerated, and the occaſions multiplied by imita- 
ton. They learn to laugh, as they learn to talk and 
walk; and are moſt apt to laugh profuſely, when the 
fee others laugh; the common caule contributing alſo 
in a great degree to produce this effect. The ſame 
thing is evident even in adults ; and ſhews us one of 
the lources of the ſympathetic affections. 
To theſe things it is to be added, that the alternate 
motions of the cheſt follow the ſame degrees of mental 
emotion with more and more facility perpetually, ſo 
that at Jaſt children (who are likewiſe more . 
„ lite 7 
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ſitely ſenſible and irritable than adults) laugh upon 
every trifling occaſion, . 

By degrees they learn the power of ſuſpending the 
actions both of laughing and crying, and aſſociate 
this power with a variety of ideas, ſuch as thoſe of 
decency, reſpett, fear, and ſhame: the incidents 
and objects, which before occaſioned emotion ſuffi- 
cient to produce laughter, now occaſion little or 
none, from the traſmutation of their aſſociations : 
their new aſſociated . pleaſures and pains are of a 
more ſedate kind, and do not affect them ſo much 
by ſurpriſe ; and, which is a principal cauſe in re- 
ſpect of individuals, their equals laugh leſs, and, by 
forming them to the ſame model with themſelves, 
make the diſpoſition to laughter decreaſe ſtill faſter. 
For whatever can be ſhewn to take place at all in 
human nature, muſt take place in a much higher 
degree, than according to the original cauſes, from 
our great diſpoſition to imitate one another, which 
has been already explained. 

It confirms this account of laughter, that it fol- 
lows tickling, as noted above; i. e. a momentary 
pain and apprehenſion of pain, with an immediately 
ſucceeding removal of theſe, and their alternate re- 
currency ; alſo that the ſofter ſex, and all nervous 
perſons, are much diſpoſed both to laugh and cry pro- 
fuſely, and to paſs quickly from one ſtate to the 
other. And it may deſerve to be inquired, how far 
the profuſe, continued laughter and mirth on one 
hand, ſorrow, hanging the 12 and crying on the 
other, which occur in madneſs, agree with it. ä 

As children learn the uſe of language, the 
learn alſo to laugh at ſentences or ſtories, by which 
ſudden alarming emotions and expettations are raiſed 
in them, and again diſſipated inſtantaneoufly. And 


* 


as they learnt before by degrees to laugh at ſudden 
unexpected noiſes, or motions, where there was no 
fear, or no diſtinguiſhable one, ſo it is after ſome 

| time 
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time in reſpett of words. Children, and young per- 
ſons, are diverted by every little jingſe, pun, contraſt, 
or coincidence, which is leval to their capacities, even 
though the harſhneſs and inconſiſtency, with which 
it firſt ſtrikes the fancy, be ſo minute as ſcarce to 
be perceived. And this is the origin of that lager, 
which is excited by wit, humour, buffoonery. Sc. 
But this ſpecies of laughter, abates alſo by degrees, 
as the other before · conſidered did, and, in general, 
for the ſame cauſes; ſo that adults, and eſpeciall 
thoſe that are judges of politeneſs and propriety, c 
only at ſuch ipkes of wit and humour, as ſurpriſe by 
ſome more than ordinary degree. of contraſt or coin- 
dence; and have. at the ſame time a due connexion 
with pleaſure and pain, and their ſeveral aſſociations 
of fitneſs, decency, incopliency, abſurdity, ho- 
29gh, ſhame, virtue, and vice; ſo as neither to be 
glaring on the one hand, nor too faint on the 
4 In the firſt, caſe, the repreſentation raiſes, 
3 e: nd abhorrence ; in the laſt, it becomes | ins 
id. 


From : may be ſeen, that i in different ee 
the ocgaſions of laughter muſt be as different as their 
opinions an d dif diſpoſitions; that low ſimilitudes, al- 
luſions, CRE and coincidences, applied to grave 
and ſerious ſubjetts, muſt occaſion the moſt proſuſe 
laughter in perſons of light minds; and, converlly,, 
increaſe. this levity of mind, and waken the regard 
to 28 ſacred; that the vices, of gluttony, 

lex dneſs, vain-glory, ſelf-conceit, and. covetouſneſs, 
with the concomitant ; pleaſures and pains, hopes, 
fears, dangers, Sc. when; repreſented; hy indirect 
circum ſtances, and the repreſentation heightened by 
contraſts and coincidences, muſt be the moſt frequent 
ſubject of e wit, and humour, in this mixed 
degenerate ſtate; where they are cenſured upon the 
whole; and yet 2 looked upon with a due degree 
of ſeverity, A 84 abhorrence; that com- 
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n+ ng, and wine; by putt ing be body into 
Fears. ſtate, muſt diſpoſe to laughter upon 
bal occaſions ; and that perſons who give them- 
ſelves much to mirth, wit, and humour, muſt there- 
by greatly diſqualify their underſtandings for the 
fearch after truth; inaſmuch as by the perpetuak 
hunting after apparent and partial agreements and 
diſagreements, as in words, and indirect accidental 
eireumſtances, whilſt the true natures of the things 
themſelves afford real agreements and diſagreements, 
that are very different, or quite oppoſite, a man mult 
by degrees pervert all his notions of things 'them-' 
ſelves, and become unable to ſee them as they really 


are, and as they appear to confiderate fober-minded 


inquirers. He mult loſe all his affociations' of 'the 
viſible ideas of things, their names, ſymbols, Gt. 
with their uſeful practical relations at properties ; 11 
and get, in their ſtead, accidental, indirect, and un- 
natural conjunctions of circumſtances, that are really 
foreign to each other, or 'oppoſitions of thoſe that 
are united ; and, after ſome time, habit and cuſtom 
will fix theſe upon him: 455+ 209 '/61 

The moff natural occafions'df EY 4500 laughter 
in adults ſeem to be the little miſtakes and follies of 
children, and the ſmaller inconfiſtencies and impro- 
prieties, which happen in converſation, and the daily 
occurrences of life; maſmuch'as theſe pleaſures are, 
in great meaſure, occaſioned, or at Kad fo | 
by the genetal pleaſurable ſtate, which our love and 
affection to our friends in general, and to children in 
particular, put the body atid find into. For this 
kind of mirth is always checked where we have a dif- 
like; alſo where the miſtake or inconfiltency''r riſes 
beyond a certain limit; for _ It uces con- 
cern, confuſion, and uncaftheſs. And it is uſeful not 
only in reſpect of the gobd effetts hich it has upon 
the body, and the preſent amuſement” and relaxa- 
tion 1 it affords to the mind ; but alſo, becauſe it 


puis 
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puts us upon rectifying what is ſo amiſs, or any 
ſimilar error, in one another, ox in children; a 
a tendency to remove many prejudices Tg Cc 
and education. Thus we oftey, laugh at children, 
ruſtics, and foreigners, when. yet they aft right, ac- 
cording to the trulyr natural, ſimple, and uncorrupted 
dictates of reaſon and propriety, and are guilty. of np 
other inconſiſtency, than what ariſes from the uſurpa- 
tions of cuſtom over nature; and we oſten take no- 
tige of this, and correct ourſelyes, in conſeguence of 
being div eried hy it. ch 1154 . det rf bas ©; ks 
bert ad 07 Mit , non 
. by 4 incooliency deformiy, and ahr. 
Au 2111 b 36g * : 
* Ma 24 onfigerod, in 12, ks and "general 
Ae | LH that ſ er proper y to be SIONS 40 
head of, imagination, I will ſay 1 8 con- 


Fen ing the palns of t claſs, vix ., thoſe whic| arl 
_ rom, 


he view of grols inconſiſtency, abſurdity, ang 
fy: ere we may obſerve, 

* that thele. pans are the root and Pures gf 

we Oi of the ſpre: mentioned pleaſures, aßen arly. 

ariſing; 1 rative exprefliang. and 

and humour, as has been ſhewn in treating of "hel | 

things. 

Secondly, that the Aiſeul and uneaſineſs here con- 
ſidered never riſe to any very great height, unleſs 
ſome of the pains of ſympathy, or of the moral ſenſe, 
mix themſelves with them. From whence it ſeems 
to follow, that the mere pleaſures of imagination and 
beauty are alſo of a kind much inferior to thoſe of 
ſympathy, and the moral ſenſe. _ 

_The perplexity, confuſion, and uncaſineſs, which 
we labour under in abſtruſe ing quiries, philoſophical, 
moral, and religious, ought, — to be referred 
to this head. Alſo the ſecondary perplexity which 
ariſes from our being ſubject to this e con- 
fuſion, and uneaſineſs. However, all this is to be 
e 1 2 accounted 
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ac counted for as ar eher ei Aid dues Rot- cem 
tobe attended ether with greater or leſs difficulties. 
No perplexity can give us more than à limited — 
of pain; and all pur perplexities have probably bot 


the ſame general good effects as 6tir other pains ; : 


And alſo,” like each of theſe,” ſome good effects pecu- 


Har to themſelye gr 171901409 bab ee le 427602 


We may "now obſerve upon the whole,” that ac: 
cording to the foregoing hiſtory of the pleaſures of 


imagination, there muſt be great dittereneles in the 


taſtes and judgments of different perſons, and that 
no age, nation, claſs of men. Sc. ought to Fo made 
the teſt of what is moſt excellent in artificial beauty; 
or conſequently, of what is abſurd. The only 15 
— 


; hat can be ſet up as natural critetibns here ſeem 


unformity with variety, uſefulneſs i in. general,” 
Je. particular ublarviency "of this or that ade 
beauty to imptove” the mind. fo as to make it ſuit 
belt with our prelent circumſtanees, and future ex- 
pedtations. How all the ſe criterions conſift'wittiieach 
Aker, and unite in the fixgle Eriterion' of religion n, 
or the love '6f god; and of our. is we undefe 
food i in the comprehenſive" ſenſe beſe word, 1 
mall endeavour to ſhew herea er. 087712) Ens 
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8 E C tt II. 
ug the Planes and Pains ad Ambition. 


PROP. 47. 


To examine la ar te pleafucres and bains 
ol ambition are 1 to the fen 


th ory. 


TEM opinions of others concerning us, when 
expreſſed by correſponding words or actions, 
are principal ſources of happineſs or miſery. , The 
pleaſures of this kind are uſually referred to the head 
of honour ; the pains to that of ſhame ; but as it is 
moſt convenient to have a ſingle word, to which to 
refer both the pleaſures and pains of this claſs, I have 
made choice of ambition for that purpoſe. It will 
therefore be our buſineſs, under this propoſition, to 
inquire, by what affociations it js brought about, 
that men are ſo ſolicitous to have certain particulars 
concerning themſelves made known to the 'circle of 
their friends and acquaintance, or to the world in 
general; and certain others concealed from them; 
alſo, Why all marks and evidences, that theſe two 
ſeveral kinds of particulars are made known, ſo as to 
beget approbation, eſteem, praiſe, high-opinion, 
Sc. or diſlike, cenſure, contempt, &c. occaſion 
ſuch exquiſite pleaſures and pains, as thoſe of honour 
and ſhame ; i. e. of ambition. 
The particulars which we defire to have made 
known to, or concealed” from, others, in order to 
obtain praiſe, or avoid diſpraiſe, may be claſſed un- 
der the four e Ress. 

S þ TORO Firſt, 


* * 5 
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Firſt, external ge or diſadvantages. 


Secondly, bodily perfections and imperfections. 
Thirdly. intellectual accompliſhments or deſedts. 
Fourthly, moral ones; 2..e. virtue ↄr vice. 
I will now endeavour to ſhew what pleaſures and 
pains, bodily and intellectual, are affociated with the 
opinions which others form of us, in theſe four re- 
ſpects; 2. e. either with the ſeveral methods by which 
they receive their information; or with thoſe by which 
they ſignify their having received it, and their conſe- 
quent approbation or difapprobation, reſpe& or 
_ contempt. a ee 


N external advantages and diſadvantages. * 


I begin with the conſideration of external advan- 
tages or, diſadvantages. The principal of theſe ar 
| fine cloaths, riches, titles, and high-birth, wit? 
Bn oppolites, rags, poverty, obſcurity, and low- 
| Irth. Mere 460d, | 8 5 
| Now it is evident, that theſe external advantages 
1 and diſadvantages become ſuch by being made known 
to others; that the firſt gain men certain privileges 
| and pleaſures ; and the laſt ſubjett them to inconve- 
| * niencies and evils only, or chiefly, when they are diſ- 
covered to the world, It follows therefore that every 
diſcovery of this kind to others, alſo every mark and 
allociate of ſuch difcovery, will, by affociation, raiſe 
up the miniatures of the privileges and pleaſures, in- 
conveniencies, and evils, reſpettively; and thus afford, 
in each inſtance, a peculiar compound pleaſure or 
pain, which, by the uſe of language, has the word 
honour or ſhame reſpectively annexed to it. 
Ihis is the groſs account of the generation of 
1 theſe pleaſures and pains ; but the ſubordinate parti- 
| culars contain many things worthy of obſervation, 
| Thus fine cloaths pleaſe both i en and adults, 
| by their natural or artificial beauty ; they ne 
| tae 
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the beauty of the perſon ; they excite the compli- 
ments and careſſes of the attendants in a peculiarly 
vivid manner ; they. are the common allaciates of 
riches, titles, and high-birth ; have vaſt en- 
comiums beſtowed upon them ; My are ſometimes 
the rewards of mental accompliſhments and virtue. 
Rags, on the contrary, are often attended with the 
| moſt loathſome and offenſive ideas, with bodily infir- 
mity, poverty, contempt, and vice. It is eaſy there- 
fore to ſee, that in our progreſs through life, a com- 
pound aſſociated. deſire of fine cloaths, and abhor- 
rence of rags, will ſpring up ſo early as to be deemed 
a natural one. And if a perſon paſſes of a ſudden 
from rags to fine cloaths, or vice verſa, the pleaſure 
or pain will be enhanced ee by the juxta- 
tion of the oppoſites. 

Now theſe pleaſures and oains, which thus attend 

a perſon's being actually dreſſed in fine cloaths, or 

in rags, will, by farther aſſociations, be transferred 

all the concomitant circumſtances, the poſſeſſion 

of fine cloaths, the hopes of them, or 7 3 fear of 
rags, and particularly upon all narrations and fi m- 
bols, whereby others are firſt informed of the perſon's 
dreſs, or diſcover their prior knowledge of it; ſo that 
the perſon ſhall have bis vanity gratified, or his ſhame 
excited, by all fuch narrations, and by all the conco- 
mitant circumſtances and ſymboliss. 

Riches, titles, and high-birth, are attended with 
* of the ſame Lind as fine cloaths; with 
this difference, however, that it requires a farther pro- 
greſs in life to be ſufficiently affected with the com- 
pound pleaſure reſulting from the aſſociates of theſe, 
and conſequently for acquiring a taſte for thoſe plea- 
ſures of honour, which riches, titles, and bigh- 
birth afford. Agrecably to which it may be obſerved, 
that the firſt inſtance of pride and vaniey in children 
is that wien ones from. ne. Fw. 
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In the progreſs through liſe, eſpecially in the vir- 
tuous, it often happens, that oppoſite aſſociations are 
generated, 7. e. ſuch as break the connexion between 
the ideas of happineſs and fine cloaths, riches, titles, 
high-birth; alſo between miſery and rags, poverty, 
obſcurity, and low-birth; nay, there are ſome 
inſtances in which theſe laſt are connected with ſome 
kinds and degrees of happineſs. Now in all theſe 
caſes the pride and vanity, or ſhame, by which we 
hope or fear to have our circumſtances, in theſe 
reſpetts, known to the world, leſſen, ceaſe intirely, 
or even turn about to the oppoſite quarter accord- 
ingly ;. ſo that when a perſon has loſt his defire of 
being rich, or high-born, he alſo loſes his deſire of 
being thought ſo ; and when he gains an oppoſite de- 
fire of becoming poor, on a religious account, for 
inſtance, or a complacence in being low-born, on 


account of his preſent high ſtation. Sc. he deſires 


alſo to have this known to the world. And yet there 
may, in moſt caſes, be perceived ſome diſtance in 
time between the deſire of being, and the ſubſequent 
affociated deſire of berng thought ; viz. ſuch a diſtance 
of time as may ſuffice for the aſſociations to produce 
their effett in. W Cee | 

Riches are attended with many conveniencies, 
whether a perſon be known to poſſeſs them, or no; 
and there are inconvemencies, as well as convenien- 
cies, attending the reputation of being rich ; but 
titles and high-birth are then only produttive of pri- 
vileges and pleafures, when made known to the 


world; whence it is eaſy to fee that pride and va- 


nity may ſhew themſelves much more commonly in 
reſpect of titles and high-birth, than in reſpett of 
riches, which is agreeable to the fall. | 
The ſhamefacedneſs of ruſtics, poor perſons, an 
inferiors in general, in the preſence of their ſuperiors, 
with the great confuſion and uneaſineſs that often 
attend it, ariſes from the ſources of honour and 


ſhame 
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ſhamehere laid open, and particularly from the ſtrong 
contraſt between their own circumſtances and thoſe 
of their ſuperiors. 6.7. fol d 


/ bodily perfeftions and imperſections. 


The chief bodily circumſtances, which are the 
ſources of the pleaſures of honour, or of the pains 
of ſhame, are beauty; ſtrength, and health, on the 
one hand ; and their oppoſites, deformity, imbecilli- 
ty, unfitting a perſon for the functions of life, and 
diſeaſe, on the other. I will make ſome ſhort re- 
marks upon each. o cagtiab! tas 
Beauty has an intimate connexion with one of the 
moſt violent of our deſires ; affords a great pleaſure, 
even where this deſire is not felt explicitly; has the 
higheſt encomiums beſtowed upon it in books, eſpe- 
cially in ſuch as are too much in the hands of young 
perſons, and the higheſt compliments paid to it in 
diſcourſe; and is often the occaſion of ſucceſs in 
life; all which holds more particularly in reſpett of 
women, than of men. No wonder therefore, that 
both ſexes, but eſpecially women, ſhould deſire both 
to be and be thought beautiful, and be pleaſed with all 
the affociated circumſtances of theſe things; and 
that the fear of being or being thought deformed, 
| ſhould be a thing to which the imagination has the 
greateſt reluttance. And the reputation of beauty, 
with the ſcandal: of deformity, influences ſo much 
the more, as beauty and deformity are not attended 
with their reſpettive pleaſing or diſpleaſing aſſociates, 
except when they are made apparent to, and taken 
notice of by the world. So that here the original 
defire is rather to be thought beautiful than to be ſo ; 
and this laſt is chiefly a conſequential one ariſing in our 
minds, from the cloſe connection of being with being 
I In 
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In ſtrengch it is otherwiſe. This is the ſource of 
many conveniencies, and imbecillity, its oppoſite, 
of many inconveniencies, whether tbey be taken no- 
tice of or no; as well as ſome which depend upon 
their being thus taken notice of. It is reaſonable there- 
fore here to {uppole, that our firſt and greateſt deſire 
ſhould be after the thing itſelf; and ſo it is in fact. 
However, fince ſeveral advantages ariſe from ſhew- 
ing our ſtrength ;. {ince alſo the oſtentation of bap- 
pineſs of any kind belonging to ourſelves, or the no- 
tice which others take of it, bring in the pleaſing idea 
with great vigour; it is evident that there muſt be 
eager deſires of being thought ſtrong, agile, Sc. as 
well as of being ſo. And by parity of reaſon, men 
will be much aſhamed of bem t thought weak and fee- 
ble, as well as afraid of being ſo. And as women 
glory chiefly in beauty, ſo men do in ſtrength ; this 
being chiefly a ſource of advantages and pleaſures to 
men, as that is to women. Nay. one may even ob- 
ſerve, that any great degree of beauty in men, or 


ſtrength in women, by being oppoſite to that per- 


fection, which is peculiar to each ſex, is thought ra- 
cher undeſirable than deſirable. 
Health and ſickneſs have many connexions with 
beauty and ſtrength, deformity and imbecillity, re- 
ipettively ; and therefore may eaſily be conceived to 
become reſpettively the ſources of the pleaſures of 
honour, or of the pains of ſhame, agreeably to the 
fact. But, in diſeaſes, ſo many greater pains and 
evils, fears, anxieties, &c. with ſome pleaſures, ſuch 
as thoſe of friendſhip, occur likewiſe, that there is, 
in moſt caſes, little room for ſhame to exert itſelf: 


however, if che diſeaſe be the conſequence either of 


a virtuous, or a vicious courſe of action, the ho- 
nour or ſhame, belonging to virtue or vice reſpec- 
tively, will be transferred upon it. 
There 1s an high degree of ſhame, which. attends 
the natural evacuations, particularly thoſe of the nw 
an 
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and arine, which is in part deduced from the offen- 
ſiveneſs of the excrements of the body, and is nearly 
related to the ſhame attending bodily infirmities and 
diſeaſes. But this ſhame, as it relpetts the feces and 
urine, has alſo a particular connexion with that which 
relates to the pudenda, ariſing from the vicinity of 
the organs; and thus they give and receive mutually. 
They are alſo both of them much increaſed by edu- 
cation, cuſtom, and the precepts and epithets of pa- 
rents and governors. The original ſources of the 
ſhame relating to the pudenda 5 nf mer y the — 
vacy requifite (which is both cauſe and effect), 

. greatneſs of the pleaſure, and the ſenſe of guilt hrs 
often attends; and there may be perhaps ſomething 
of inſtinct, which operates here quite eee 
of aſſociation. 


Of intellectual accompliſhments and 2 . 


The intellectual accompliſhments and defects 
which occaſion honour and ſhame, are ſagacity, 
memory, invention, wit, learning; and their op- 

ſites, folly, dulneſs, and ignorance. Here we may 
deduce a conſiderable part from the many advan. 
tages ariſing from the accompliſhments, diſadvan. 
tages from the defects, in the ſame manner as has been 
done already in the two foregoing articles. But a 
great r perhaps the greateſt, is deduced from the 
high-ſtrained encomiums, applauſes, and flatteries, 
bald to parts and learning, and the outrageous ridi- 
cule and contempt thrown upon folly and'ignorance, 
in all the diſcourſes and writings of men of genius 
and learning ; theſe perſons being extremely partial 
to their own excellencies, and carrying the world 
with them by the force of their parts and eloquence. 
It is alſoto be obſerved, that in the education of young 
perſons, and eſpecially of boys and young men, 'great 
fene are conferred in conſequence of intellectual 

attain» 
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attainments: and parts; and great puniſhments fol- 
low negligence and ignorance; which rewards and 
puniſhments. being feſpettively aſſociated with the 
words expreſſing praiſe and cenſure, and with all their 
other circumſtances transfer upon praiſe and cenſure 
compound vivid miniatures, pleaſant and painful. 

In like manner all the kinds of honour and ſhame, 
by being expreſſed in words and ſywbols, that are 
nearly related to each other, enhance each other: 
thus, for inſtance, the careſſes given to a child when 
he his dreſſed in fine cloaths prepare him to be much 
more affected with the careſſes and encomiums be- 
ſtowed upon him when, he has been diligent in getting 
his leſſon. And indeed it ought to be remarked, 
chat the words and phraſes of the parents, goyernors, 
ſuperiors, and attendants, have fo great an influence 
over children, when they firſt come to the uſe of 
language, as inſtantly to bats an implicit, belief, 
a ſtrong deſire, or a high degree of pleaſure. They 
have no ſuſpicions, jealouſies, memories, or expeta- 
tions of being deceived or diſappointed ; and there- 
fore a ſet of words expreſſing pleaſures of any kind, 
which they have experienced, put together in almoſt 
any manner, will raiſe up in them a pleaſurable ſtate, 
and oppoſite words a painſul one. Whence it is eaſy 
to ſee; that the fine language expreſſing praiſe, and 
the harſh one expreſſing diſpraiſe, muſtinſtantly, from 
the mere aſſociations heaped upon the ſeparate words, 
put them into a ſtate of hope and joy, fear and 
ſorrow, reſpectively. And when che foundation is 
thus laid, praiſe and diſpraiſe will keep their influ- 
ences from the advantages and diſadvantages attend- 
ing them, though the ſeparate words ſhould loſe their 
particular influences, as they manifeſtly. do in our 
progreſs through life. 

The honour and ſhame arifing from. intellectual 
accompliſhments do often, in learned men, after ſome 
time, deſtroy, in N meaſure, their ſenſibility, in 

15 98 | reſpect 
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reſpe& of every other: kind of hondur' and ſhame; 
which ſeems chiefly t6! ariſe from their converſing 
much with books, and leurned men, ſo as to have 3 
great part of the pleaſures ich they receive from 
this their converlation;” cloſely connected with the 
encominms upon parts and learning; alſo to have 
all terms of honour appſied to them, and the 'keeneſt 
reproach, and moſt inſolent contempt, caſt upon the 
contrary defects. And, as the pleaſures which rail- 
lery,"ridieute, and fatire, afford to the by-ſtanders, 
are conſiderable, ſo the perſon who is the objeR 
of them, and who begins to be in pain upon the firſt 
flight 1 marks of contempt, has this pain much enhan- 
ced by the eontraſt, the exquiſiteneſs of his uneaſi- 
Teſs and eonfufion' riſing in proportion to the degree 
of mitth, and inſolent — in the by-ſtanders* 
hence it comes to pals; that extremely ſew perſons 
have courage to ſtand the force of ridicule; but 
rather ſubjett themſelves to conſiderable pains, 
t6lofſes, and to the anxiety of a ghilty mind. than 
appear fooliſh, abſurd, lingular, or contemptible to 
the world, or even to pefſons of whofe judgment 
and abilities they have a low opinion“ l 37 
W this is, in general more applicable to men 
han to women; juſt as the honour and ſhame be- 
longing to beauty and deformity is more appticable 
to women than men; both which obſervationsare 
eaſily deducible from the different talents and ſitua- 
tions in life of the two es $1717 05 D46q- Sirigrl 
1.10. 2MmMot 1001 ον,jj¼vi twdt  » oy 8 Det vor 
of ana vice." gi 09 
2 „ano cm ABPT2NIR ni ,t ai tals ni 
Bac — ami in the laft place, to conlider . ac- 
eomphliſſiments and defects, ot virtue and vice. Now 
itt ds very evident, that the many advantages, public 
ald private, which ariſe from the firſt, will 


the world to beſtow upon it much honour and ap- 
Yiauls, in the ſame manner as the evil Wann 
Ws 


of vice muſt make it the object of cenſure, aud ro- 
proach. Since therefore, the child is afeted; with 
the words expreſſing,bonour;; and ceplare, both 
from the ſeparate influences of theſe vids, and from 
the application of phraſes, of this kind 49 other ſub- 
jects of praiſe and diſpraiſe, he muſt be affected by 
the commendations beſtoved upon him when he has 
done well, and by ihe cenſures paſt on him when;be 
has done ill. d d e ba! 29456 7161100 
Theſe commendations and cenſures ate ali attend 
ed with great immediate rewards and puniſhments, 
likewiſe with the hopes and fears relatiyg:to angther 
world; and when, the moral. ſenſe is ſufficiently ge- 
nerated, with great ſecret indeterminate pleaſurę or 
pain of this kind; and theſe aſſociations ada r 
ticular force to the honour and ſhame; belonging. ne- 
ſpettively to virtue and vice. At the ſame time it 4s 
eaſy to ſee, that ſome conſiderable progrgſ in liſe & 
ordinarily required before men come to bederplyand. 
laſtingly affected by theſe things; alſo that R Kind 
of honour and ſhame may. at laſt, from M ſuper 
force of the aſſociated pleaſures and pains, ahſorb, as 
it were, all the other kinds. A religious man he- 
comes at laſt inſenſible, in great meaſure ia to Very 
encomium and reproach, excepting ſueh, as ie ap- 
prehends vill reſt upon him at the laſt day, from im 
whole judgment cannot err. n ANTON - 0 
This is the general account of the; hangur and 
ſhame paid to virtue and vice reſpeQively.c;; Laval 
now make a few ſhort ſtriftures upon ſome of the 
principal virtues and vices. 0 1 7 
Firſt, then, piety is not in general, and amongſt the 
bulk of mankind, had. in great honour: his pro- 
ceeds from ſeveral cauſes ; as that in the ordꝭr f our 
progreſs it is the laſt of the virtues, and therefore, 
having few votaries; it muſt have feꝶẽ advocateg; ihat 
in the firſt attempts to attain it, men oſten fall into 
great degrees of enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, and ſo 
if expoſe 
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> themſelves to the charges of folly, madneſs, 
— ſe-conceit ; and that es tò it are oſten 
made uſe of by bypoerites to cover the worſt deſigns. 
Now from theſe and ſuch- like cauſes it happens. that 
men are much aſhamed to be ſthoughi devout, fear- 
ing that exquiſite uneaſineſs, which being ridiculed 
and contemned as fobls:omadmen, : and hypocrites, 
occaſions. At the ſame time it appears, chat amongſt 
thoſe who have made conſiderable advances in reli- 
piety will be had in the greateſt honour: theſe 
E how it may be diſtinguiſhed from en- 
thuſiaſm, — and eriſy ; and are ve 
little ſolleitous concerning the opinions of the profane 
world, who are apt to'confound them; and there- 
fore as far as their piety will permit any foreign defire 
to ariſe, they have an exquiſite reliſh for the honour 
and eſteem proceeding from the reputation of pi 
Benevolence ſprings up more early in life than 
piety, and has at firſt view more immediate 
influence upon ſociety. There are alſo greater num- 
bers who arrive at ſome imperfect degrees of it, than 
ho arrive at hke degrees of picty :; neither are the 
degenerations and counterfeits of benevolence. ſo- 
common as thoſe of piety. On theſe accounts much 
2 and more frequent encomiums are beſtowed 
it by the bulk of mankind, than upon piety; and 
theſe with the many advantages reſulting from the 
W being henevolent, 13 moſt perſons 
eagerly deſire this reputation; ſo that perform 
— . — from — ambition; ior 5 a mi x- 
ture of this with benevolence, which they deſire the 
world aq think to'proceed from et Wera 
lence: - n Oeser ichn a e 
"Mili glory, and the! high penn beſtoived 
wal courage, ſeem, in a conſiderable de- 
gree, Geducible from this ſource, from the benevolent 
deſign of protecting the innocent, thethelpleſs, one's 
friends and country, from invaſions — wild 


beaſts, 
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beaſts, Sc. The connexion; of theſe with bodily 
ſtrength, and the charaſte riſtical perfections of men 
as diſtinguiſhed from women ar wo children, the ra- 
rity and difficulty of them, the vaſt encomiums — 
ſtowed upon them by poets, orators, and hiſtorians, 
eſpecially in antient times, 1. e. by thoſe authors 
which are read in ſchools, and Jay hold of our pliant 
imaginations: when young. therxidicule caſt upon ti- 
morouſneſs by boys and men, as not being /a, com- 
mon imperfetction amongſt them, and the connexion: 
of the Fear of death vith the ſenſe of, guilt, all 
concur likewiſe, and have carried mankind ſo fas, as 
make them confer the higheſt honours upon the moſt 
cruel, lawleſs, and abominable actions, and conſe-, 
quently incite one another to perform ſuch actions 
from ambitious views. However, /;this-falſe. glare 
ſeems to fade in theory, -amonglt writers; and one: 
may hope that the practice of mankind vill be, 
in ſome meaſure, agrocable to che correttions made in, 
their theory. 1'E v. } 191 ba 
Temperance and chaſlity have — her ag hor 
nours beſtowed upon them; but the ſhame and ſcan- 


dal attending the pelle vices, and wbich ariſes. from 


the loathſome diſeaſes, and the many miſeries. Which 
men bring upon themlelves and others by theſe vices, 
are much more remarkable, The detail of; theſe 


things might eaſily be delivered from parallel ob: 


ſervations already made. It happens that 
ſome degrees of theſe vices are looked upon by:young 
and ignorant perſons, as: honoufahle, from gertain 
connexions with manlineſs, faſhion, highlife: 
However, this is ſtill in conformity. with the dochtine 


of aſſociation, and the derivation of all the pleaſures 


of hotour from happineſs under ſome form; or 
other; and, when the ſame perſons become better 


inſtrukted in the real eonſequences and en ee 


of "4 their WR N J accordingly. Th 10861, 
4 4 WAITE: (416 Nega- 
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Negative humility, or the not thinking better, or 
more highly, of ourſelves than we ought, in reſpett 
of external advantages, bodily, intellectual, or moral 
accompliſhments, and being content with ſuch re- 
gards as are our due, which is the firſt ſtep ; and then 
poſitive humility, or a deep ſenſe of our own miſery 
and imperfections of all kinds, and an acquieſcence 
in the treatment which we receive from others, what- 
ever it he; being virtues which are moſt commodious 
to ourſelves and others, and highly amiable in the 
fight of all thoſe who have made a que proficiency in 
religion, and the moral ſenſe, come at laſt to be ho- 
noured and eſteemed in an eminent manner, and con- 
ſequently to incite men from mere vanity and am- 
bition to ſeek the praiſe of humility. And the ri- 
dicule and ſhame which attend vanity, pride, and 
ſelf-conceit, concur to the ſame purpoſe ; which is a 
remarkable inſtance of the inconſiſtency of one part 
of our frame with itſelf, as the caſe now ſtands, and 
ol the tendency and vice to check and deſtroy itſelf. 

From the whole of what has been delivered upon 
this claſs of pleaſures and pains, one may draw the 
following corollaries. | | 
Cox. 1. All the things in which men pride them- 
ſelves, and for which they deſire to be taken notice of 
by others, are either means of happineſs, or have 
ſome near relation to it. And indeed it is not at all 
uncommon to ſee perſons take pains to make others 
believe, that they are happy, by affirming it in expreſs 
terms, Now this, conſidered as a mere matter of 
fat, occurring to attentive obſervation, might lead 
one to conclude, that the pleaſures of honour and 
ambition are not of an original, inſtintive, implanted 
nature, but derived from the other pleaſures of hu- 
man life, by the aſſociation of theſe into various par- 
cels, where the ſeveral ingredients are ſo mixed amongſt 
one another, as hardly to be diſcermble Wr 

0 U The 
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The young, the gay, and the pore, are ambitions: 
of being thought beautiful, rich, high-born, witty, Sc. 
The grave, the learned, the afflicted, the religious, 
Sc. {-ck the praiſe of wiſdom and knowledge, or to 
be eſteemed for piety and charity; every one ac- 
cording to his opinions of theſe things, as the 
ſources, marks, .or offsprings . of happineſs. And 
when men boaſt of their poverty, low-birth, igno- 
rance, or vice, it is always in ſuch circumſtances, 
with ſuch additions or contraſts, or under fſuah 
reſtrictions, as that the balance, upon the whole, may, 
ſome way or other, be the more in their favour on 
that account. | oy Seer e hack 
Cor. 2. Praiſe and ſhame are made uſe of by 
parents and governors, as chief motives and ſprings 
of action; and it becomes matter of praiſe to a child, 
to be influenced by praiſe, and deterred by ſhame ; 
and matter of reproach, to he inſenſible in theſe 
reſpects. And thus it comes to paſs, that praiſe and 
ſhame have a ſtrong reflected influence upon them- 
ſelves; and that praiſe begets the love of praiſe, and 
ſhame increaſes the fear of ſhame. Now, though 
the original praiſe, commendation, blame, cenſure, 
Sc. of good parents and preceptors, extend only, 
for the molt part, to acquired accompliſhments and 
defects, and particularly to virtue and vice; yet 
the ſecondary influence will affett men in reſpe& 
of all forts of encomiums and cenſures, of every 
thing that comes under the fame denomination, that 
is aſſociated with, or tied up by, the ſame words. 
| Though the preceptor direct his pupił only to regard 
the judgment of the wiſe and goad, ſtill there are 
To many like circumſtances attending the judgment 
of others, that it will be regarded ſomething the 
1 more from the leſſons received, in reſpett of the 


viſe and good, excluſiyely of others, 
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Cor. 3. In conſidering the ſources of honour and 

ſhame it will appear, that they. are by no means con- 

ſiſtent with one another; and by a farther inquiry, 

that the maximum, of the pleaſures of this claſs ulti- 

— coincides, omni ex parte, with moral ref 
tude. * 5 
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SECT. III. 
o ” Pleaſures and Pains. of Self- 


intereſt. 


PROF. 49; 


To examine how far the pleaſures and pains of 
felf-mtereſt are agreeable to the 1 
theory. 


8 may be diſtinguiſhed into three kinds; 


Firſt, groſs ſelf-intereſt, or the cool purſuit of the 
means whereby the pleaſures of ſenſation, imagina- 
tion, and ambition, are to be obtained, and their 
pains avoided. 

Secondly, refined ſelf-intereſt, or a like purſuit 
of the means that relate to the pleaſures and pains of 
ſympathy, theopathy, and the moral ſenſe. 

And, thirdly, rational ſelf-intereſt, | or the pur- 
ſuit of a man's greateſt poſſible happineſs, without 
any partiality to this or that kind of happineſs, 
means of happineſs, means of a means, Gc. 


Of groſs Self-intereſt. 


The love of money may be conſidered as the 
chief ſpecies of groſs ſelf-intereſt, - and will help us, 
in an eminent manner, to unfold the mutual influ- 
ences of our pleaſures and pains, with the fadlitious 
nature of the intellectal ones, and the dottrine of 
aſſociation in general, as well as the particular pro- 
greſs, windings, and endleſs redoublings of ſelf-love. 
For it is evident at firſt fight, that money cannot 

naturally 


1 
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naturally and originally be the object of our facul- 
ties; no child can be ſuppoſed born with the love 
of it. Yet we ſee, that ſome ſmall degrees of this 
love riſe early in infancy ; that it generally increaſes 
during youth and manhood ; and that at laſt, in 
{ome old perſons, it ſo engroſſes and abſorbs all their 
paſſions and purſuits, as that from being conſidered 
as the repreſentative, ſtandard, common meaſure 
and means of obtaining the commodities which oc- 
cur in common life, it ſhall be eſteemed the adequate 
exponent and means of happineſs in general, and 
the thing itſelf, the ſum total of all that is deſire- 
able in life. Now the monſtrous and gigantic ſize 
of this paſſion in ſuch caſes, ſupported evidently b 
aſſociation alone, will render its progreſs and xe: 
more conſpicuous and ſtriking; and conſequently 
greatly contribute to explain the correſponding parti- 
culars in other paſſions, where they are leſs obvious. 

Let us inquire therefore, for what reaſons it 1s that 
children firſt begin to love money. Now they ob- 
ſerve, that money procures for them the pleaſures 
of ſenſation, with ſuch of imagination as they have 
acquired a reliſh for. They ſee that it is highly va- 
lued by others; that thoſe who poſſeſs it are much re- 
garded and careſſed ; that the poſſeſſion of it is ge- 
nerally attended by fine cloaths, titles, magnificent 
buildings, Sc.; imitation, and the common conta- 
gion of human life, having great power here, as in 
other caſes. Since therefore ideas exciting defire are 
thus heaped upon money by ſucceſſive aſſociations 
perpetually recurring, the deſire of it in certain ſums 
and manners, v:z. ſuch as have often recurred with 
the concomitant pleaſures, muſt at laſt grow ſtronger 
than the fainter ſenſible and intellectual pleaſures ; fo 
that a child ſhall prefer a piece of money to many 
actual gratifications to be enjoyed immediately. 

And as all the fore-mentioned aſſociations, or ſuch 
as are analogous to them. continue during life, it 

U3 ſeems 
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feems probable, that the love of money would at 
laſt devour all the particular defires, upon which it is 
grounded, was it not reſtrained by counter- aſſocia- 
tions: juſt as it was obſerved above, that the pleaſure 
of gratifying the will would devour all the particular 
plealures, to which it is a conſtant aſſociate, did not 
repeated diſappointments preſerve us from this enor- 
mous increaſe of wilfulneſs. | 
Let us next examine how the love of money is 
checked. | 
Firſt, then, it is checked by the ſtrong defires of 
young perſons, and others, after particular gratifica- 
tions; for theſe deſires, by overpowering their ac- 
2 averſion to part with money, weaken it gra- 
ually, and conſequently weaken the pleaſure of keep- 
ing, and the deſire of obtaining, all which are cloſely 
linked together in this view; notwithſtanding that 
the laſt, viz. the defire of obtaining, and by conſe- 
quence (in an inverted order) the pleaſure of keep- 
ing, and the averſion to part with, are ſtrengthened by 
the defires of particular pleaſures to be purchaſed by 
money, in another view. And this contrariety of our 
aſſociations is not only the means of limiting certain 
paſſions, but is a mark ſet upon them by the author 
of nature, to ſhew that they ought to be limited, 
even in our progrels through this Nife ; and that they 
muſt ultimately be annihilated, every one in its pro- 
per order. 2 IF, | 
Secondly, the infignificancy of riches in warding 
off death and diſeaſes, alſo ſhame and contempt in 
many caſes, and in obtaining the pleaſures of reli- 
gion, and the moral ſenſe, and even thoſe of fympa- 
thy, ambition, imagination, and ſenſation, firſt leffen 
their value in the eyes of thoſe who make juſt ob- 
ſervations upon things in their progreſs through 
life, and afterwards fix a poſitive nothingneſs and 
| worthleſſneſs upon them. | | 
1 | Thbirdly, 
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Thirdly, the eager purſuit of any particular end, 
as fame; learning, "the pleaſures of the imagination, 
Sc. leaves little room in the mind either for ava- 
rice, or any other foreign end. 

Now by theſe and ſach-like conſiderations we ay 
account not only for the limitation, put to the 25 ve 
of money, but alſo for certain mixtures of tempers 
and diſpoſitions, which are often found in fact, and 
yet ſeem at firſt fight inconſiſtent ones. Thus pro- 
fuſeneſs, in reſpect of ſenſual and ſelfiſh pleaſures, is 
often joined with avarice. Covetous perſons, are 
oſten rigidly juſt in pa ing, as well as exaQling ; and 
ſometimes generous, where money is not immediately 
and apparently concerned. They have alſo moderate 
paſſions in other reſpects ; for the moſt part, are ſul- 
picious, timorous, and complaiſant. And the moſt 
truly generous, charitable, and pious perſons, are 
highly frugal, ſo as to put on the appearance of co- 
vetouſneſs, and even ſometimes, and in ſome things, 
to border upon it. 

We may fee allo, why the love of money muſt, 
7 eneral, grow ſtronger with age; and eſpecially 

e particular ratifications, to which the perſon 
422 — , become infipid or unattainable — 
Why frequent refle&ions upon money in poſſeſſion, 
and the actual viewing large ſums, ſtrengthen the 
aſſociations by which covetouſneſs is generated — 
Why children, perſons in private and low life, and 
indeed moſt others, are differently affected towards 
the ſame ſum of money, in different forms, gold, 
ſilver, notes, Sc. 
2 Let us next inquire, for what reaſons it is that the 
love of money has the idea of ſelfiſhneſs attached 
to it in a peculiar manner, much more ſo than the 
rſuit of the pleaſures of honour, imagination, or 
e whereas all are equally generated by al- . 
ciation, from ſenſible and ſelfiſh pleaſures, all in 
their ſeveral degrees promote private happinels, and 
4 are 
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are all purſued, in ſome caſes, .coolly and deliberate- 
ly, from the proſpett of obtaining private happineſs 
thereby. Now the reaſons of this ſeem to be ; 

Firit, that whatever riches one man obtains, an- 
other mult loſe; ſo that the circulation of money 
by trades, profeſſions, offices, Sc. is a kind of 
gaming ; and has moſt. of the ſame diſguſtful ideas 
annexed to it, when conſidered with ſome attention, 
and excluſively of private ſelfiſh feelings ; whereas the. 
pleaſures of ſympathy conſiſt in doing good to others; 
thoſe of ambition are ſcarce attainable in any great 
degree without this, or at leaſt the appearance of it ; 
and the pleaſures of imagination are both capable of 
a very extenſive communication, and moſt perfett 

when enjoyed in company. 
Secondly, a regard to ſelf frequently recurring 

muſt denote a pleaſurable felf/A; fo that if any of 

the moſt generous pleaſures, and ſuch as at firſt view 

have no immediate relation to ſelf-intereſt, be pur- 

ſued in a cool, deliberate way, not from the influence 

of a preſent inclination, but the preconceived opi- 

nion, that it will afford pleaſure, this is referred to 

ſelf-intereſt. Now money has ſcarce any other re- 

lation to pleaſure than that of an evident means; ſo 

that even after it has gained the power of pleaſing in- . 

ſtantaneouſly, the intermediate deliberate ſteps and 

allociations muſt, however, frequently appear. It 

procures the other pleaſures for us every day, after 

it has become pleaſant in itſelf; and therefore muſt 

always be conſidered as a principal means. The other 

d ae have, in general, a far greater ſhare of in- 

direct aſſociations with previous pleaſures, and ac- 

quire the power of gratifying, not ſo much from being 

manifeſt cauſes of other gratifications, as their moſt 

common adjuntts ; whereas money is generally the 

moſt viſible of all the cauſes. But honour, power, 

learning, and many other things are purſued, in 

part, after the ſame manner, and for the fame reaſons 
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as riches; viz. from a tacit ſuppoſition, that the ac- 
quiſition of every degree of theſe is treaſuring up a 
proportional degree of happineſs, to be produced 
and enjoyed at pleaſure. And the deſires of each of 
theſe would in like manner increaſeperpetually during 
life, did they not curb one another by many mutual 
inconſiſtencies, or were not all damped by the fre- 
quent experience and recollection, that all the means 
of happineſs ceaſe to be ſo, when the ys or mind 
ceaſe to be diſpoſed in a manner proper tor the re- 
ception of happineſs. _ 

It is alſo worthy of obſervation, that riches, ho- 
nours, power, learning, and all other things that 
are conſidered as means of happineſs, become 
means and ends to each other in a great variety of 
ways, thus transferring upon each other all the aſſo- 
ciated pleaſures which they collect from different 
quarters, and approaching nearer and nearer perpe- 
tually to a perfect ſimilarity and ſameneſs with each 
other, in the inſtantaneous pleaſures which they afford 
when purſued and obtained as ends. | 

It appears likewiſe that all aggregates of pleaſure, 
thus colletted by them all, muſt. from the mechaniſm 
and neceſſity of, our natures, and of the world which 
ſurrounds us, be made at laſt to centre and reſt upon 
Him who is the inexhauſtible fountain of all power, 
knowledge, goodneſs, majeny: olory, property, &c. 
So that even avarice and ambition are, in their re- 
ſpective ways, carrying on the benevolent deſigns of 
Him who is All in All. And the ſame thing may 

be hoped of every other paſſion and purſuit. One 

may hope, that they all agree and unite in leading to 
ultimate happineſs and perfection. However they 
differ greatly in their preſent conſequences, and in 
their future ones, reaching to certain intervals of time 
indefinite and unknown to us, thus becoming good 
or evil, both naturally and morally, in reſpett of us, 
and our limited apprehenſions, judgments, and an- 
ticipations, 
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ticipations. And yet one may, humbly hope, as was 
ſaid above, that every thing muſt be ultimately good, 
both naturally and morally. 


Of refined Self-untereſt. 


The ſecond ſpecies of ſelf-intereſt is that which 1 
call refined ſelF-intereſt. As the foregoing ſpecies is 
generated by an attention to, and frequent reflection 
upon, the things which procure us the pleaſures of 
ſenſation, imagination, and ambition ; and therefore 
cannot prevail in any gieat degree, till theſe pleaſures 
have been generated, and prevailed for ſome time; 
ſo this ſpecies. or refined ſelf-intereſt, which is a cool, 
deliberate ſeeking for ourſelves the pleaſures of ſym- 
pathy, religion, and the moral ſenſe, preſuppoſes 
the generation of theſe pleaſures, and the enjoyment 
of them for a ſufficient time. And as ſome Varese 
of grols ſelf-intereit is the natural and neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the three firſt claſſes of pleaſures, ſo is 
ſome degree of refined ſelf-intereſt of the three laſt. 
A perſon who has had a ſufficient experience of the 
pleaſures of friendſhip, generoſity, devotion, and 
ſelf-approbation, cannot but defire to have a return 
of them, when he is not under the particular influ- 
ence of any- one of them, but merely on account of 
the pleaſure which they have afforded ; and will ſeek 
to excite theſe pleaſures by the uſual means, to trea- 
lure up to himſelf ſuch means, keep himſelf always 
in a diſpoſition to ule them, Sc. not at all from any 
particular vivid love of his neighbour, or of God, 
or from a ſenſe of duty to him, but intirely from 
the view of private happineſs. At leaſt, there will be 
a great mixture of this refined ſelf-intereſt in all the 
| pleaſures and duties of benevolence, piety, and the 
moral ſenſe. 7 ang 

But then this refined ſelf-intereſt is neither ſo com- 
mon, nor fo conſpicuous in real life, as the groſs 

y | one, 


, 
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one, ſince it riſes late, is never of any great magni- 
tude in the bulk of mankind, through their want of 
the previous pleaſures of ſympathy, religion, and 
the moral ſenſe, in a ſufficient degree, and in ſome 
it ſcarce prevails at all; whereas groſs ſelf. intereſt 
riſes early in infancy, and arrives at a conſiderable 
magnitude before adult age. The detail of this ſe- 
cond ſpecies of ſelf-intereſt may be ſeen in books of 
practical religion. 


, rational Self-intereſt. 


The third ſpecies of ſelf-intereſt is the rational. 
This is the ſame thing with the abſtratt defire of 
happineſs, and averſion to miſery, which is ſup- 
poſed to attend every intelligent being during the 
whole courſe of his exiſtence. I have already en- 
deavoured to ſhew, that this ſuppoſition is not true 
in the proper ſenſe of the words; and yet that very 
general deſires do frequently recur to the mind, and 
may be excited by words and ſymbols of general 
import. 10 
The hopes and fears relating to a future ſtate, or 
to death, which is our entrance into it, are of this 
kind, and may be conſidered as proceeding from ra- 
tional ſelf-intereſt, in the higheſt and moſt abſtracted 
fenſe that the terms admit of practically, ſince we 
have no definite knowledge ' of the nature and 

kind of the happineſs or miſery of another world. 

| Theſe hopes and fears are alſo the ſtrongeſt of our 
ſelfiſh affections, and yet at the ſame time the chief 
foundation of the pure diſintereſted love of God, 
and of our neighbour, and the principal means of 
transferring, our aſſociations, fo as that we may love 
and hate, purſue and fly, in the manner the beſt ſuited 
to our attainment of pur greateſt poſſible happineſs. 
For hope, being itſelf a pleaſure, may, by aſſocia- 
tion, render indifferent, and even diſagreeable, hr 
jeas 
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jects and actions, pleaſant; and fear may make 
agreeable ones painful: hence we can either increaſe 
defires and averſions, that are ſuitable to our ſtate, 
or obliterate and convert them into their contraries, 
if they be unſuitable, by means of their connexion 
with the hopes and fears of death, and a future 
ſtate. 1 will therefore briefly ſtate the riſe and pro- 
greſs of theſe hopes and fears. 

All our firſt aſſociations with the idea of death 
are of the diſguſtful and alarming kind ; and they 
are collected from all quarters, from the ſenſible 
pains of every ſort, from the imperfection, weak- 
nefs, loathſomeneſs, corruption, and diforder, 
where diſeaſe, old age, death animal or vegetable, 
prevail, in oppoſition to the beauty, order, and 
luſtre of life, youth, and health; from the ſhame 
and contempt attending the firſt in many inſtances ; 
whereas the laſt are honourable, as being ſources of 
power and happineſs, the reward of virtue, Sc.; 
and from the ſympathetic paſſions, in general. And 
it is neceſſary, that the heedleſſneſs and inexperience 
of infancy and youth ſhould be guarded by ſuch 
terrors, and their headſtrong appetites and paſſions 
curbed, that they may not be hurried into danger 
and deſtruction before they are aware. It is proper 
alſo, that they ſhould form ſome expettations with 
reſpect to, and ſet ſome value upon, their future life 
in this world, that ſo they may be better qualified 
to aA their parts in it, and make the quicker pro- 
grels to perfection during their paſſage. through it. 

When children begin to have a ſenſe of religion 
and duty formed in them, theſe do ſtill farther 
heighten and increaſe the fear of death for the moſt 
part. For though there are rewards on the one hand, 
as well as puniſhments on the other; yet fear has got 
the ſtart from the natural cauſes of it before-men- 
tioned: and as pain 1s in general greater than pleaſure, 
as was ſhewn above, from its conſiſting in ſtronger 

vibra- 
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vibtations; ; ſo fear is in general more vivid than hope, 
eſpecially 1 in children. | 

Moreover, the ſenſual and ſelfiſh appetites are the 
original of all the reſt ; yet theſe are ſinful, and in- 
conſiſtent with our own and others happineſs ;- they 
muſt therefore be reſtrained, and at laſt - eradicated. 
But parents and governors, are, in this caſe, more a 
to have recourſe to fear, than to hope (in general, I 
ſuppoſe with reaſon, becauſe hope 1s too. feeble to 
withſtand the violence of the natural appetites and 

aſſions). And it is to be added to all, that adults, 

diſcovering, in general, much more of fear and 
ſorrow in the apprehenſions or proſpett of death, 
than of hope and comfort, from the continuance of 
the cauſes juſt mentioned, propagate and increaſe the 
fear ſtill farther in one another, and in children, in- 
fecting all around them, as is uſual in other caſes of 
the like kind. And by this means it comes to pals, 
that the fear of death does in ſome circumſtances, 
particularly where the nervous ſyſtem is, through a 
bodily diſorder, reduced to an aptneſs to receive un- 
_ eaſy-and diſguſtful vibrations, only or chiefly, being 
in a ſtate of irritability approaching to pain, grow to 
a moſt enormous ſize, collecting and uniting every 
diſagreeable idea and impreſſion under the aſſocia- 
tions belonging to death; ſo that ſuch perſons live in 
perpetual anxiety and ſlavery to the fear of death. 
And where there is the conſciouſneſs of paſt guilt, 
or the want of an upright intention for the future, 
it rages with ſtill greater fierceneſs, till theſe be re- 
moved intirely, or in part, by repentance and amend- 
ment. 

It is farther to be obſerved, that the fear of death 
is much increaſed by the exquiſiteneſs of the puniſh- 
ments threatened in a future ſtate, and by the variety 
of the emblems, repreſentations, analogies, | and 
evidences, of natural and revealed religion, where- 


by all the terrors of all other things are transferred 
$940 upon 
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upon theſe puniſhments; alſo: by that peculiar cir- 
cumſtance of the eternity of them, which ſeems to 
have been a general tradition previous to the appear- 
ance of chriſtianity, amongſt both Jes and Pagans, 
and which has been the dottrine and opinion of the 
chriſtian world ever ſince, ſome very few perſons ex- 
cepted. The conſideration of any thing that is infi- 
nite, ſpace, time, power, knowledge, goodneſs, per- 
ſeaion; Sc. quite overpowers the faculties' of the 
ſoul with wonder and aſtoniſhment :- and when the 
peculiar feeling and concern belonging to - ſelf are 
applied here, and excited by the word infinite, by 
meditation, reading, Sc. we muſt, and we ought 
to be alarmed to the full extent of our capacities. 
And the ſame concluſion follows, though we ſhould 
ſuppoſe the puniſhments of a future ſtate not ta be 
abſolutely and metaphyſically infinite. For their 
great exquiſiteneſs, and long duration, which are 
moſt clearly and plainly declared in the ps, 
make them practically fo, ': 

This is a brief etch of the origin ard, guess of 
the fears attending the confideration of death, and a 
future ſtate. We now come to ine D the 
hopes are generated. 

Firſt, then, we are to e that 8 

amendment, the conſciouſneſs of paſt virtue, and of 

good intentions ſor the future, give a title to the h 
and rewards of a future ſtate; and that thaugh while 
there are perpetual alterations of oppoſite conſciouſ- 
neſſes, i. e. recollettions and judgments on our oun 
actions, the fear may prevail in general, both from 
the additional weight of the natural fear, and from 
the previous poſſeſſion which the religious fear has 
obtained; yet by degrees the agreeable conſciouſneſs 
mult prevail i in thoſe who are ſincere (and ſometimes 
it is to be feared a deluſive one of the ſame kind in 
others), moderate the religious fear by little and 
little, and, in great meaſure, overcome the natural 
one; 
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one; ber which the way has been prepared from the 
faperior ſtrength of the religious fear, which has al- 
ready obſcured it in ſerious perſons. And thus by 
degrees hope will begin to take place, as the general 
ſtate of the mind, and the conſideration of death, 

and a future ſtate, become, for the moſt part, matter 
of joy and comfort. 

Secondly, the deliverance from the fear of death 
adds greatly to this joy, in the ſame way as the re- 
moval of other pains is made the ſource of pleaſure. 
And the returns of the fear of death at certain inter- 
. vals, according to the ſtate of our bodies or minds, 
and the moral qualities of our actions, will, if they be 
not too frequent, keep up this ſource of pleaſure i in 
the hope of futurity 

Thirdly, when the {laviſh fear of God 1s thus re- 
moved by faith and hope, all the pleaſing ſympathe- 
tic affettions, ſuch as love, gratitude, confidence, 
begin to exert themſelves with reſpett to God, in a 
manner analogous, but a degree far ſuperior to that 
m which they are exerted towards men. And it 1s 
ealy to ſee how theſe, and ſuch-like cauſes concurring, 
may, in many caſes, quite overcome the natural and 
religious fears of death and pain, and even make 
them acceptable. 

Cox. From hence we may paſs to the fervors of 
devotion ; theſe being chiefly the hopes, and pleaſ- 
ing affections juſt ſpoken of, coaleſcing together ſo 
mtimately by repeated aſſociations, as that the ſepa- 
rate parts there mentioned cannot be diſtinguiſhed 
from each other in the compound. And as theſe 
fervors are themſelves often eſteemed a ſign of ho- 
lineſs, and conſequently a foundation of farther hope, 
they perpetuate and increaſe themſelves for a certain 
time, i. e. till the new convert finds the reiterated 
appearance of the ſame ideas give leſs and leſs emo- 
tion and plealure, juſt as in the other pleaſures, ſenſi- 
ble and intellectual; looks upon this as a mark of — 
ritu 
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ritual deſertion ; finds numberleſs, unexpeted, un- 
thought-of, fins and imperfeRtions, not yet ſubdued ; 
falls into bodily diſorders, from unſeaſonable ſeveri- 
ties, or ſpiritual intemperance, Sc.; and thus be- 
comes dejected, ſcrupulous, and fearful. 5 

By degrees the fears taken from death, and a fu- 
ture ſtate, are confined to the mere apprehenſion of 
tranſgreſſion, without any regard had to. thoſe, and 
even where they, when conſidered and expeRted, 
raiſe no fears. 

However, all theſe things mortify pride, and the 
refined ſelf- intereſt; lead, oreven compel, men to re- 
ſign all to God; and fo advance them to a more 
pure, diſintereſted, and permanent love of God, and 
of their neighbour, than they could have arrived at 
(all other things remaining the ſame), had they not 
undergone thele anxieties; and thereſore are to be 
eſteemed the kind correttions of an inlinitely merci- 

ful father. 


SECT. 
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. 
Of the Pleaſures and Pains of Sympathy. 


FR Q P. 9. 


To examine how far the pleaſures and pains of 
/ympathy are 3 to the foregoing 
theory. 


6 Hes ſympathetic affections may be Aſtinguiſh- 
ed into four claſſes, viz. 

Firſt, thoſe by which we rejoice at the happineſs 
of others. 

——_— by which we grieve for their mi- 
ſe 

Thirdly, thoſe by which we rejoice at their mi- 
ſe 

Ad fourthly, thoſe by which we grieve for their 

appineſs. 

Of the firſt kind are ſociality, good - will, genero- 
ſity, and gratitude. Of the Goa, compaſſion and 
mercy. Ofthe third, moroſeneſs, anger, revenge 
jealouſy, cruelty, and malice. And of the fourth, 
emulation and envy. 

It is eaſy to be conceived that aſſociation ſhould 
produce affections of all theſe four kinds, ſince in 
the intercourſes of life the pleaſures and pains of one 
are, in various ways, intermixed with, and dependent 
upon, thoſe of others, ſo as to have cluſters of their 
miniatures excited, in all the poſſible ways in which 
the happineſs or miſery of one can be combined with 
the happineſs or miſery of another; i. e. in the four 
above-mentioned. I will now enter upon the detail 
of the riſe and progrels of each of them. 


x of 
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Of the affeflions by which we. rejoice at the happineſs of 


others. 


The firſt of theſe is ſociality, or the pleaſure which 
we take in the mere company and converſation of 
others, particularly of our friends and acquaintance, 
and which js attended with mutual affability, com- 
plaiſance and candour. Now moſt of the pleaſures 
which children receive are conferred upon them by 
others, their parents, attendants, or play-fellows. 
And the number of the pleaſures which they receive 
in this way, is far greater than that of the pains 
brought upon them by others. Indeed the hurts, 
and bodily injuries, which they meet with, are chiefly 
from themſelves ; and the demals of oratifications are 


either very few in number, or, if they be more fre- 


quent, give little uneaſineſs. It appears therefore, 
that, according to the doctrine of aſſociation, chil- 
dren ought to be pleaſed, in general, with the fight 
and company of all their acquaintance. And the 
ſame things. with ſome alterations, hold in reſpec 
of adults, through the whole courſe, and general 
tenor. of human hfe. 

Beſides the pleaſures for which we are indebted to 
others, there are many which we enjoy in common 
with others, and in their company and converſation, 
and which therefore both enhance, and are enhanced 
by, the gaiety and happineſs that appear in the 
countenances. geſtures, words. and aftions, of the 
whole company Of this kind are the pleaſures of 
feaſting, ſports and paſtimes, rural ſcenes. polite 
arts. mirth. raillery, and ridicule, public ſhews, 
public rejoicings, &c. And in general it may be 
obſerved, that the cauſes of joy and grief are com- 
mon to great numbers, affecting mankind according 
to the ſeveral diviſions and ſubdiviſions thereof into 
nations, ranks, offices, ages, ſexes, families, &c. 


And 
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And by all theſe things it comes to paſs, that the 
face of an old acquaintance brings to view, as it 
were, the indiftina mixed recollection, the remain- 
ing veſtiges of all the good and evil which we have 
felt, while his idea has been preſent with us. 

The ſame obſervation may be made upon places ; 
and particularly upon thoſe where a man has ſpent 
his infancy and youth. 

To all this it 1s to be added, that the rules of pru- 
dence, good manners, and religion, by reitraining 
all ruſticity, moroſeneſs, and inſolence, and oblig- 
ing us to actions of a contrary nature, even though 

we have not the proper internal feelings, do by de- 
grees contribute to beget theſe in us, i. e. to beget 
ſociality and complaiſance; juſt in the ſame manner, 
as a perſon 1n a paſſion becomes much more inflam- 
ed from his own angry expreſſions, geſtures, and 
actions. 

Good-will, or benevolence, when underſtood in a 
limited ſenſe, may be termed that pleaſing affection 
which engages us to promote the welfare of others 
to the beſt of our power. If it carry us ſo far as to 
forego great pleaſures, or endure great pains, it is 
called generoſity. But good-will and benevolence, 
in-a general ſenſe, are put for all the ſympathetic, 
affections of the firſt and ſecond claſs, viz. thoſe 
by which we either rejoice in, and promote, the hap- 
pineſs of others, or grieve for, and endeavour to re- 
move, their miſery ; - As ill-will and malevolence, un- 
derſtood in a general ſenſe alſo, are put for the con- 
trary affettions, viz. thoſe of the third and fourth 
claſs. 

Benevolence, in the limited ſenſe, is nearly con- 
netted with ſociality, and has the ſame ſources. It 
has alſo a high degree of honour and eſteem an- 
nexed to it. procures us many advantages, and re- 
turns of kindneſs, both from the perſon obliged and 
others; and is moſt cloſely connected with the. —_ 
| X 2 | 0 
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of reward in a future ſtate, and with the pleaſures 
of religion, and of ſelf-approbation, or the moral 
ſenſe. And the ſame things hold with reſpe& to ge- 
neroſity in a much higher degree. It is eaſy there- 
fore to ſee, how ſuch aſſociations may be formed in 
us, as to engage us to forego great pleaſure, or en- 
dure great pain, for the ſake of others; how theſe 
aſſociations may be attended with ſo great a degree 
of pleaſure as to over-rule the poſitive pain endured, 
or the negative one from the foregoing of a plea- 
ſure ; and yet how there may be no direct, explicit 
expettation of reward, either from God or man, 
by natural conſequence, or expreſs appointment, not 
even of the concomitant pleaſure which engages the 
agent to undertake the benevolent or generous action. 
And this I take to be a proof from the dottrine of 
aſſociation, that there 1s, and muſt be, ſuch a thing 
as pure diſintereſted benevolence ; alſo a juſt account 
of the origin and nature of it. | 

Gratitude includes benevolence, and therefore has 
the ſame ſources with ſome additional ones ; theſe laſt 
are the explicit or implicit recollettion of the bene- 
fits and pleaſures received, the hope of future ones, 
the approbation of the moral charatter of the bene- 
factor, and the pleaſures from the honour and eſteem 
attending gratitude, much enhanced by the peculiar 
baſeneſs and ſhameſulneſs of ingratitude. 


Of the affeftions by which we grieve | for the miſery of 


others 


Compaſſion is the uneaſineſs which a man feels at 
the miſery of another. Now this in children ſeems to 
be grounded upon ſuch aſſociations as theſe that fol- 
low : the very appearance and idea of any kind of 
miſery which they have experienced, or of any ſigns 
of diſtreſs which they underſtand, raiſe up in their 
nervous ſyſtems a ſtate of milery from mere me- 


mory, 
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mory, on account of the ſtrength of their imagina- 
tions; and becauſe the connexion between the ad- 
junAs of pain, and the actual infliction of it, has not 

et been ſufficiently broken by experience, asinadults. 
— When ſeveral children are educated together, the 
pains, the denials of pleaſures, and the ſorrows, which 
affect one, generally extend to all in ſome degree, of- 
ten in an equal one.—— W hentheirparents, attendants, 
Sc. are ſick or afflicted. it is uſual to raiſe in their 
minds the naſcent ideas of pains and miſeries, by ſuch 
words and figns as are ſuited to their capacities; 
they alſo find themſelves laid under many reſtraints 
on this account. And when theſe and ſuch-like cir- 
cumſtances have raiſed the deſires and endeavours to 
remove the cauſes of theſe their own internal uneaſy 
feelings, or, which is the ſame thing, of theſe mi- 
ſeries of others (in all which they are much influen- 
ced as in other like caſes, by the great diſpoſition to 
imitate, before ſpoken of); and a variety of internal 
feelings and deſires of this kind are ſo blended and 
aſſociated together, as that no part can be diſtinguiſh- 
ed ſeparately from the reſt ; the child may properly be 
ſaid to have compaſſion. 

The ſame ſources of compaſſion remain, though 
with ſome alterations, during our whole progreſs 
through life; and an attentive perſon may plainly 
diſcern the conſtituent parts of his compaſſion, while 
they are yet the mere internal, and, as one may ſay, 
felfiſh feelings above-mentioned ; and before they 
have put on the nature of compaſſion by coaleſcence 
with the reſt. 

Agreeably to this method of reaſoning, it may be 
obſerved. that perſons whoſe nerves are eaſily irrita- 
ble, and thoſe who have experienced great trials and 
afflidtions, are, in general, more diſpoſed to compaſ- 
fion than others ; and that we are moſt apt to pity 
in thoſe diſeaſes and calamities, which we either have 
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felt already, or apprehend ourſelves in danger of 
feeling hereaſter. 

But adults have alſo many other ſources of com- 
paſſion, beſides thoſe already mentioned, and which 
differ according to their educations and ſituations in 
life. When love. natural affection, and friend- 
ſhip, have taught men to take a peculiar delight in 
certain objects, in mutual endearments, and familiar 
intercourfes, thoſe miſeries affetting the beloved ob- 
jeas, which either totally deſtroy, or greatly interrupt, 
theſe intercourſes, muſt give an exquiſite uneaſineſs; 
and this uneaſineſs, by mixing itſelf with the other 
parts of our compaſſionate affedtions, will greatly 
increaſe the ſum total in reſpett of theſe beloved 
objetts.—A compaſſionate temper being great mat- 
ter of praiſe to thoſe who are endued with 1t, and the 
attions which flow from it being a duty incumbent 
on all, men are led to prattiſe theſe actions, and to 
inculcate upon themſelves the motives of compaſſion, 
by attending to diſtreſs adtually preſent, or deſcribed 
in hiſtory, real or fictitious. —The peculiar love and. 
eſteem which we bear to morally good characters, 
make us more ſenſibly touched with their miſeries; 
which 1s farther augmented by our indignation, and 
want of compaſſion for morally ill characters, ſuffer- 
ing the juſt puniſhment of their crimes. In like 
manner, the ſimplicity, the ignorance, the helpleſſ- 
neſs, and the many innocent diverting follies of young 
children, and of ſome brutes, lead men to pity them 
in a peculiar manner. 18 15 

Mercy has che ſame general nature and ſources as 
compaſſion, and ſeems to differ from it only in this, 
that the object of it has forfeited his title to happi- 
neſs, or the removal of miſery, by ſome demerit, 


particularly againſt ourſelves. Here, therefore, re- 


ſentment for an injury done to ourſelves, or what is 
called a juſt indignation againſt vice in general, in- 
terferes, and checks the otherwiſe natural courſe of 

our 
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our compaſſion, ſo as, in the unmerciful, intirely to 
put a ſtop to it. But, in the merciful, the ſources 
of compaſſion prevail over thoſe of reſentment and 
indignation ; whence it appears, that the compaſſion 
required in atts of mercy, 1s greater than that in com- 
mon acts of mere compaſſion : agreeably to which 
it is obſervable, that mercy is held in higher eſteem, 
than mere compaſſion, 


Of the affeftions by which we reoice at the miſery of 
others. 


We come now to the affections of the third claſs ; 
vz. moroſeneſs, anger, revenge, jealouly, cruelty, 
and malice. Now moroſeneſs, peeviſhneſs, ſeveri- 
ty, Sc. are moſt apt to raiſe in thoſe perſons who 
have ſome real or imaginary ſuperiority over others, 
from their rank, years, office, accompliſhments, 
Sc. which either magnihes the failures of duty in 
inferiors with reſpect to them. or engages them to 
be very attentive to theſe. —Bodily infirmities, and 
frequent diſappointments, by making the common 
intercourſes of life infipid, and enhancing ſmall in- 
juries; delicacy and effeminacy, by increaſing the 
ſenſibility both of body and mind, with reſpett to 
pain and uneaſineſs; luxury, by begetting unnatu- 
ral cravings, which claſh not only with the like cra- 
vings of others, but alſo with the common courſe 
and conveniences of human life ; and. in ſhort, all 
kinds of ſelfiſhneſs ; have the fame ill effect upon the 
temper.—The ſevere ſcrutiny which earneſt peni- 
tents make into their own lives, during their novi- 
tiate, and the rigid cenſures which they paſs upon their 
Own actions. are often found, in proud and paſſionate 
tempers, to raiſe ſuch indignatj againlt vice, as 
breaks out into an undue ſeverity of language and 
behaviour, in reſpect of others; and this eſpecially, 
if they ſeem to themſelves to have overcome all great 
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vices, and are not yet arrived at a juſt ſenſe of the 
many latent corruptions {till remaining in them. 


And this is much increaſed by all opinions which re- 


preſent the deity as implacable towards a part of 
mankind, and this part as reprobate towards him. 
By all which we may ſee, that every thing which 
makes diſagreeable impreſſions upon our minds at 
the ſame time that our fellow-creatures, or their ideas, 
are prelent with us; and eſpecially if theſe be linked 
together in the way of cauſe and effect, or by any 
ſuch relation; vill, in fatt, beget in us moroſeneſs and 


peeviſhneſs. This follows from the doftrine of aſ- 


ſociation; and is alſo an evident fact. It is like- 
wiſe a ſtrong argument for chearfulneſs, and the 
pleaſures of innocent moderate mirth. 

Anger and cruelty are the oppoſites to mercy 
and compaſſion ; the firſt, as a ſudden ſtart of paſ- 
ſion, by which men wiſh and endeavour harm to 
others, and rejoice in it when done; which is re- 
venge : the latter, as a more ſettled habit of mind, 
diſpoſing men to take a delight in inflicting miſery 
and puniſhment, and in ſatiating their thirſt after 
theſe, by beholding the tortures and anguiſh of the 
ſufferers. 

Anger and revenge may be analyſed as follows. 
The appearance, idea, approach, actual attack, &c. 
of any thing from which a child has received harm, 
muſt raiſe in his mind, by the law of affociation, a 


miniature trace of that harm. The ſame harm 


often ariſes from different cauſes. and different harms 
from the {ame caule ; theſe harms and cauſes have an 
affinity with each other : and thus they are variouſly 
mixed and connetted together ; ſo as that a general 
confuſed idea of harm, with the unealy ſtate of the 
nervous ſyſtem, and the conſequent activity of the 
parts, are raiſed up in young children upon certain 
appearances and circumſtances. By degrees the de- 
nial of gratifications, and many intellectual aggre- 
gates, 


- 
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gates, with all the ſigns and tokens of theſe, raiſe 
up a like uneaſineſs, in the manner before explained. 
And thus it happens, that when any harm has been 
received, any gratification denied, or other mental 
uneaſineſs occaſioned, a long train of aſſociated re- 
mainders of painful impreſſions enhance the diſplea- 


* ſure, and continue it much beyond its natural period. 


This is the naſcent ſtate of the paſſion of anger, in 
which it is nearly allied to fear, being the continu- 
ance of the ſame internal feelings, quickened, on one 
hand, by the actual, painful, or uneaſy impreſſion, 
but moderated on the other by the abſence of the 
apprehenſion of future danger. 

By degrees the child learns, from obſervation and 
imitation, to uſe various muſcular exertions, words, 
geſtures, Sc. in order to ward off or remove the 
cauſes of uneaſineſs or pain, ſo as to ſtrike, talk 
loud, threaten, Sc. and ſo goes on multiplying per- 
petually, by farther and farther affociations, both the 
occaſions of anger, and the e xpreſſions of it; and 
particularly aſſociates a deſire of hurting another with 
the apprehenſion, or the attual receiving, of harm 
from that other. 

As men grow up to adult age, and diſtinguiſh 
living creatures from things inanimate, rational and 
moral agents from irrational ones, they learn to refer 
effects to their ultimate cauſes; and to conſider all 
the intermediate ones as being themſelves effects, de- 
pending on the ultimate cauſe. And thus their re- 
ſentment paſſes from the inanimate inſtrument to the 
living agent ; and more eſpecially if the living agent 
be a rational and moral one. For, firſt, living ra- 
tional agents are alone capable of being reſtrained by 
threatenings and puniſhments from committing the 
injurious action. All our expreſſions of anger muſt 
therefore be directed againſt them.—Secondly, inani- 


mate things are incapable of feeling the harms 


which anger wiſhes: the deſire of revenge muſt 
| there- 
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therefore be intirely confined to animals. And theſe 
two things have great influence on each other. Our 
threatening harm merely from a motive of ſecurity, 
leads us to wiſh it really; wiſhing it leads us to 
threaten and inflict it, where it can afford no ſecu- 
rity or advantage to us. —Thirdly. as we improve 
in obſervation and experience, and in the faculty of 
analyſing the actions of animals, we perceive that 
brutes and children, and even adults in certain cir- 
cumſtances, have little ar no ſhare in the attions re- 
ferred to them ; but are themſelves under the influ- 
ence of other cauſes, which therefore are to be deem- 
ed the ultimate ones. Hence, our reſentment againſt 
them mult be much abated in thele caſes, and tranſ- 
ferred to the ultimate living cauſe, uſually called the 
free agent. if ſo be that we are able to diſcover him. 
Laſtly, when the moral ideas of juſt and unjuſt, 
right and wrong, merit and demerit, have been 
acquired, and applied to the actions and circum- 
ſtances of human life in the manner to be hereafter 
deſcribed. the internal feelings of this claſs, i. e. the 
complacency and approbation attending the firſt, the 
diſguſt. difapprobation, and even abhorrence, at- 
tending the laſt, have great influence in moderating 
or increaſing our reſentment. The aſſociations of 
the firſt kind are at utter varience with thoſe ſuggeſt- 
ed by the ſenſe of pain; of the laſt, coincide with and 
ſtrengthen it. And as the rettitude of the moral 
ſenſe is the higheſt matter of encomium, men are 
aſhamed not to be thought to ſubmit all their private 
feclings to its ſuperior authority, and acquieſce in 
its detetminations. And thus, by degrees, all anger 
and reſemtment in theory, all that even ill men vill 
attempt to juſtify, is confined to injury, to ſufferings 
which are nt deſerved, or which are inflicted by a 
perſon who has no right to do it. And this at laſt 
makes it ſo in fact, to a great degree, amongſt thoſe 
who are much influenced by their own moral ſenſe, 
Or 
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or by that of others. Yet ſtill, as a confirmation of the 
foregoing doctrine, it is eaſy to obſerve, that man 
perſons are apt to be offended even with ſtocks and 
ſtones, with brutes, with hurts merely accidental 
and undeſigned. and with puniſhments acknowledged 
to be juſtly inthtied ; and this in various degrees, ac- 
cording to the various natural and acquired diſpoſi- 
tions of their minds. 

Cruelty and malice are conſidered. not as paſſions 
of the mind, but as babits, as the deliberate wiſhing 
of milery to others, delighting in the view and actual 
infliction of it. and this without the conſideration of 
injury received or intended. However, it will eaſily 
appear that they are the genuine and neceſſary off- 
ſpring of anger indulged and graufied. They are 
moſt apt to ariſe in proud. glg, and timorous per- 
ſons, thoſe who conceive highly of their own merits, 
and of the conſequent injultice of all offences againſt 
them ; and who have an exquiſite feeling and appre- - 
henſion, in reſpect of private gratifications and un- 
eaſineſſes. The low and unhappy condition of thoſe 
around a man gives a dignity to his own; and the 
infliction of pumſhment, or mere ſuffering, ſtnkes a 
terror. and fo affords ſecurity and authority. Add 
to theſe, the pleaſures ariſing from. gratifying the will 
before explained, and perhaps ſome irom mere curio- 
ſity, and the rouſing an obdurate callous mind to a 
ſtate of ſenſibility. Thus we may perceive how 
nearly one ill paſſion is related to another; and that 
it 1s poſhble for men to arrive at laſt at ſome degree 
of pure difintereſted cruelty and malice. - 

The jealouſy againſt a rival in the affeRions of 
x beloved perſon of the other ſex ; alſo that peculiar 
reſentment againſt this beloved perſon, when ſuſpect- 
ed to be unfaithful, which goes by the ſame name; 
are eaſily deducible from their ſources, in the manner 
ſo often repeated. And it is owing to the extraordi- 
nary magnitude of the paſſions and pleaſures Rm 
tne 
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the ſexes, and the ſingular contempt and ridicule 
thrown upon the perſon deſpiſed and deceived (the 
laſt of which ſprings from the. firſt), that theſe two. 
ſorts of jealouſy riſe to ſuch an height. This is more 
peculiarly remarkable in the ſouthern climates, where 
the paſſions between the ſexes are more violent than 
amongſt us. The nature and origin of jealouſies 
and ſuſpicions of other kinds, with the affections at- 
tending them, may eaſily be underſtood from what 
has been already advanced, 


07 the affeflions by which, we grieve for the happineſs. 
of others. 


Emulation and envy make the fourth claſs of the 
ſympathetic affections. Theſe are founded in the 
Shire of pleaſures, honours, riches, power, Sc.; 
and the conſequent engroſſing what others defire, 
loſing what they obtain, in a compariſon of our own 
acquiſitions with thoſe of others, &c. ; by which the 
happineſs of others is connected with our miſery ; 
ſo that at laſt we become unealy at their happineſs, 
even where there is no ſuch connexion ; i. e. emulate 
andenvy where our own intereſt is no- ways concerned. 

Having now ſeen, in ſome meaſure, the nature 
and origin of the principal ſympathetic affections, 
pleaſing and tormenting, moral and immoral, let us 
conſider the ſeveral objects upon which theſe various 
and contrary affections are exerted. | 

I begin with the moſt intimate of all the relations 
of life; that of huſband and wife. Where this 
union is cemented by the ſeveral pleaſures of ſenſa- 
tion and imagination before- mentioned, alſo by thoſe 
of the moral and religious kinds hereafter to be de- 
ſcribed, love, generoſity, gratitude, compaſſion, 
and all the affections of the firſt and ſecond claſs, 
prevail in the higheſt degree poſſible, to the exclu- 
ſion of all thoſe of the 3d and 4th claſs ; fo that the 
marriage-ſtate, in theſe caſes, affords the moſt perfect 
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earneſt and pattern, of which our imperfett condi- 
tion here admits, of the future) happineſs of the good 
in another world. And it 1s remarkable, that this 
ſtate is in ſcripture made the emblem of future hap- 
pineſs, and of the union of Chriſt with the church. 

Where the ties of affection are weaker, and par- 
ticularly where there is a great deficiency in the 
moral or religious diſpoſitions of either or both the 
parties, the paſſions of the gd claſs intermix them- 
ſelves with thoſe of the 1ſt and 2d; and, in many 
caſes, the oppoſite affettions prevail in great degrees 
alternately, and even at ſhort and frequent intervals. 
And indeed each kind often becomes more violent 
from ſucceeding its oppoſite, | 

In very immoral and wicked perſons the paſſions 
of the 3d claſs prevail almoſt intirely, and that eſpe- 
cially where the peculiar affettion, called love b 
young perſons, and which ſprings from the pleaſures 
of ſenſation, imagination, and ambition, in the 
manner above explained, was originally weak. 

The affection of parents towards children ſeems to 
begin from the pain which the mother feels in bring- 
ing them into the world, and the ſympathetic fears 
and cares of the father in conſequence thereof, and 
in ſome degree from childrens being ſuppoſed to be- 
long to their parents in a very pecuhar ſenſe, and be- 
ing parts of their own bodies. It is increaſed eſpe- 
cially in mothers, by all the ſigns of life, ſenſe, and 
diſtreſs, which the helpleſs tender infant ſhews ; many 
religious and moral conſiderations, with the language 
in which theſe are expreſſed, adding alſo great force 
thereto. The giving ſuck in the mother, with all 
the fears and cares in both parents, increaſes it ſtill far- 
ther; and as the child advances in age and under- 
ſtanding, diverts by his little follies, pleaſes by his na- 
tural beauty, draws on the encomiums of others, fur- 
priſes by his agility or wit, &c. the affettions con- 
tinue to riſe. When the time comes for the culti- 
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vation of the moral and religious powers of the mind, 
theie either increaſe the affection by their proper ap- 
pearance and growth, or check it by being deficient, 
and by giving occaſion to cenſures and correftions. | 
Yet even theſe laſt, when jultly proportioned, and fol- 
lowed by mental improvement, add greatly to the 
warmth of affection by raiſing compaſſion. And 
thus the remainders of former affettions, and the 
acceſſions of new ones, ſeem to make a ſum total, 
which grows perpetually greater in tender and reli- 
gious parents. 

The little aftettion commonly ſhewn to baſtards 


agrees very well with the a hiſtory of parental 
affection. 


The affection towards grandchildren is, in gene- 
ral, the ſame as that towards children, differing 
chiefly in this, that it is more fond and tender, and 
leſs mixed withſeverity, and the neceſſary ccrrettions. 
This may be, perhaps, becauſe the appearance of 
the helpleſs infant, after ſo long an interval, raiſes 
up all the old traces of parental affection with new 
vigour, from their not having been exerted for ſome 
years, and by recalling many of the moſt moving 
ſcenes of the foregoing life; ſo that theſe old 
traces increaled by the addition of new ſimilar 
ones, make together a greater ſum total than before: 
or, perhaps, becauſe old perſons have more expe- 
rience of pain, ſorrow, and infirmity ; and fo are 
more diſpoſed to compaſſion, in the ſame manner 
as they are more apt to weep ; and becauſe they 
excule themſelves irom the uneaſy talk of eng 
and reproving. | 

The affettions of children towards their parents 

are founded in the many pleaſures which they receive 
from them, or in their company. Theſe affeQions 
are afterwards increaſed by their improvement in 
morality and religion, and by the ſeveral common 
cauſes of good: wil, gratitude; compaſſion, Sc. pre- 

vailing 
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vailing here with peculiar force. It ſeems, however, 
that the ſources of this affection are fewer and weaker 
than the ſgurces of that towards children; and it is 
obſerved in fact, that the affection of children is in 
general weaker than that of parents. For which alſo 
an evident final cauſe may be aſſigned. It is to be 
added farther, that the many engagements and diſ- 
trations, which lay hold of the opening faculties of 
young perſons, upon their entrance into life, have 
a principal ſhare in this effect. 
Friendſhip, with the bitter enmities that ſometimes 
ſucceed the breaches of it, and the emulation and 
envy that are apt to ariſe in friends from the equa- 
lity and ſimilarity of their circumſtances, may be 
eaſily underſtood from what hasbeendelivered already. 
In like manner we may explain the affethons be- 
tween perſons of the ſame family, brothers, cou- 
- fins, Sc. of the ſame age, ſe x, diſtrict, education, 
temper, profeſſion, Sc. | 
By all theſe artificial ties our good-will and com- 
paſſion are perpetually extended more and more, grow- 
ing allo perpetually weaker and weaker, in propor- 
tion to their diffuſion. Yet ſtill the common bleſſ- 
ings and calamities, which fall upon whole nations 
and communities; the general reſemblance of the 
circumſtances of all mankind to each other, in their 
paſſage through life; their common relation to 
God, as their creator, governor, and father ; their 
common concern in a future life, and in the reli- 
gion of Chriſt, Sc.; are capable of raiſing ſtrong 
ſympathetic affections towards all mankind, and the 
ver larger diviſions of it in perſons of religious 
diſpoſitions, who duly attend to theſe things. In 
like manner the opinions of ſavagenels, barbarity, 
and cruelty, which ignorant and unexperienced per- 
ſons are apt to entertain, concerning ſome diſtant 
nations; raiſe up in their minds ſome degrees of 
general diſlike, averſion, - and hatred. 5 
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SE CT. V. 


Of the Pleaſures and Plies of Theo- 
pathy. 
PROP. 50. 


To examine how far the pleaſures and pains 
4 theopathy are agreeable to the foregoing 
eo. | 


NDER this claſs I comprehend all thoſe plea- 
ſures and pains, which the contemplation of 
God and his attributes, and of our relation to him, 
raiſes up in the minds of different perſons, or in that 
of the ſame perſon at different times. Andin or- 
der to ſpeak with more preciſion concerning this claſs 
of affections, and to deduce them more readily from 
the theory of theſe papers, it will be proper firſt to 
inquire into the idea of God, as it is found in fact 
amongſt men, particularly amongſt Fews and Chriſti- 
ans; i. e. to inquire what aſſociations may be ob- 
ſerved in fact to be heaped upon and concur in this 
word, and the equivalent and related terms and 
| pbraſes. 

Firſt, then, it is probable, that, ſince many actions 
and attributes belonging to men are, and indeed muſt 
be, in common language applied to God, children, 
in their firſt attempts to decypher the word God, 
will ſuppoſe it to ſtand for a man, whom Fay have 
never ſeen, and of whom conſequently they form a 
compound fictitious idea, conſiſting of parts before 

enerated by men, whom they have ſeen. 

Secondly, when they hear or read, that God re- 
ſides in heaven (2 i. e. according to their conceptions, 

in 
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in the ſky, amongſt the ſtars), that he made all things, 
that he ſees, hears, and knows all things, can do all 
things, &c. with the many particular modes of ex- 
preſſion that are comprehended under theſe general 
ones, vivid ideas, which ſurpriſe and agitate the mind 
(lying upon the confines of pain), are raiſed in it ; and 
if they be ſo far advanced in underſtanding, as to be 
affected with apparent inconſiſtencies and impoſſibili- 
ties in their ideas, they muſt feel great perplexity of 
imagination, when they endeavour to conceive and 
form definite ideas agreeable to the language of this 
kind, which they hear and read. Now this perplexity 
will add to the vividneſs of the ideas, and all toge- 
ther will transfer upon the word God, and its equiva- 

lents, ſuch ſecondary ideas, as may be referred to the 
| heads of magnificence, aſtoniſhment, and reve- 
rence. 

Thirdly, when children hear that Ged cannot be 
ſeen, having no viſible ſhape, no parts ; but that he. 
is a ſpiritual infinite being ; this adds much to their 
perplexity and aſtoniſhment, and by degrees deſtroys 
the aſſociation of the fictitious viſible idea before- 
mentioned with the word God. However, it is 
probable, that ſome viſible ideas, ſuch as thoſe of the 
heavens, a fiftitious throne placed there, a multi- 
tude of angels, Sc. ſtill continue to be excited by 
the word God, and its equivalents, when dwelt upon 
in the mind. | 

Fourthly, when the child hears that God is the 
rewarder of good actions, and the puniſher of evil 
ones, and that the moſt exquiſite future happineſs or 
miſery (deſcribed by a great variety of particulars 
and emblems) are prepared by him for the good 
and bad reſpectively; he feels ſtrong hopes and fears 
riſe alternately in his mind, according to the judg- 
ment which he paſſes upon his own attions, founded 
partly upon the previous 3 of others, partly ' 


upon 
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upon an imperfett moral ſenſe begun to be generated 
in him. 
And laying all theſe things together it will appear, 
that amongſt Jews and Chriſtians, children begin 
robably with a definite viſible idea of God ; but that 
by degrees this is quite obliterated, without any thing 
of a ſtable preciſe nature ſucceeding in its room ; 
and that by farther degrees, a great variety of ſtrong 
ſecondary ideas, i. e. mental affections (attended in- 
deed by viſible ideas, to which proper words are affix- 
ed, as of angels, che general judgment, Sc.), recur 
in their turns, when they think upon God, i. e. when 
this word, or any of its equivalents, or any equiva- 
lent phraſe or ſymbol, ſtrike the mind ſtrongly, fo 
that it dwells upon them for a ſufficient time, and 
is affected by them in a ſufficient degree. 
Amongſt heathen nations, where idolatry and 
polytheiſm prevail, the caſe is different; but this dif- 
ference may eaſily be underſtood by applying the fore- 


going method of reaſoning to the circumſtances of 


the heathen world. 

I will now inquire more particularly into the na- 
ture and origin of the affections exerted towards 
God. They may be ranked under two general 
heads, love and fear; agreeably to the general divi- 
ſion of the ſympathetic affectiong into benevolence 
and malevolence. However, the analogy here is 
not a complete one, as will be ſeen preſently. 

To the love of God may be referred gratitude, 
confidence and reſignation; allo enthuſiaſm, which 
may be conſidered as a degeneration of it. To the 
fear, reverence (which is a mixture of love and 
fear); allo ſuperſtition and atheiim, which are de- 
generations oft the fear of God, 


of 
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Of the Love of God. 


The love of God, with its affociates, gratitude, 
confidence, and reſignation, is generated by the 
contemplation of his bounty and benignity to us, and 
to all his creatures, as theſes appear from the view of 
the natural world, the declarations of the ſcriptures, 
or a man's own obſervation and experience in reſpect 
of the events of life. It is ſupported, and much in- 
creaſed, by the conſciouſneſs of upright intentions, 
and ſincere endeavours, with the conſequent hope of 
a future reward, and by prayer vocal and mental, 
public and private, inaſmuch as this gives a realit 
and force to all the ſecondary ideas before ſpoken of. 
Frequent converſation with devout perſons, and fre- 
quent reading of devout books, have great efficac 
alſo, from the infeftiouſneſs of our tempers and dif. 
poſitions, and from the perpetual recurrency of the 
proper words, and of their ſecondary ideas; firſt in 
a faint ſtate, afterwards in a ſtronger and ſtronger per- 
petually. - The contemplation of the reſt of the di- 
vine attributes, his omnipotence, omniſcience, eter- 
nity, ubiquity, Sc. have alſo a tendency to ſupport 
and augment the love of God, when this is ſo far ad- 
vanced, as to be ſuperior to the fear; till that time 
theſe wonderful attributes enhance the fear ſo much, 
as to check the riſe and growth of the love for a 
time. Even the fear itſelf contributes to the gene- 
ration and augmentation of the love in an eminent 
degree, and in a manner greatly analogous to the 
production of other pleaſures from pains. And in- 
deed it ſeems, that, notwithſtanding the variety of 
ways above-mentioned, in which the love of God is 
generated, and the conſequent variety of the intel- 
lectual aggregates, and ſecondary ideas, there muſt 
be ſo great a reſemblance amongſt them, that they 
cannot but languiſh by frequent recurrency, till ſuch 
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time as ideas of an oppoſite nature, by intervening 
at certain ſeaſons, give them new life. 

The love of God is, according to this theory, 
evidently deduced in part from intereſted motives 
directly; viz. from the hopes of a future reward; 
and thoſe motives to it, or ſources of it, in which 


direct explicit ſelf-intereſt does not appear, may yet 


be analyſed up to it ultimately. However, aſter all 
the ſeveral ſources of the love of God have coaleſced 
together, this affection becomes as diſintereſted as 
any other; as the pleaſure we take in any natural or 
artificial beauty, in the eſteem of others, or even in 
ſenſual gratifications. 

It appears alſo, that this pure diſintereſted love of 
God may, by the concurrence of a ſufficient number 
of ſufficiently ſtrong affociations, ariſe to ſuch an 
height, as to prevail over any of the other defires 
intereſted or diſintereſted ; for all, except the ſenſual 
ones, are of a fattitious nature, as well as the love 
of God ; and the ſenſual ones are, in our progreſs 
through life, overpowered by them all in their re- 
ſpective turns. 1 

Enthuſiaſm may be defined a miſtaken perſuaſion 
in any perſon, that he is a peculiar favourite with 
God; and that hereceivesſupernatural marks thereof. 
The vividneſs of the ideas of this claſs eaſily gene- 
rates this falſe perſuaſion in perſons of ſtrong fancies, 
little experience in divine things, and narrow under- 
ſtandings, (and eſpecially where the moral ſenſe, 
and the ſcrupuloſity attending its growth and im- 
provement, are but imperfectly formed), by giving a 


reality and certainty to all the reveries of a man's 


own mind, and cementing the aſſociations in a pre- 
ternatural manner. It may alſo be eaſily contratted 
by contagion, as daily experience ſhews; and in- 
deed more eaſily than moſt other diſpoſitions from 
the glaring language uſed by enthuſiaſts, and from 
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the great flattery and ſupport, which enthuſiaſm 
affords to pride and ſelf-conceit. 


Of the fear of God. 


The fear -of God ariſes from a view of the evils 
of life, from the threatenings of the ſcriptures, from 
the ſenſe of guilt, from the infinity of all God's at- 
tributes, from prayer, meditation, reading, and con- 
verſation upon theſe and ſuch-like ſubjetts, in a man- 
ner analogous to the love of God. When confined 
within certain limits, and eſpecially when tempered 
with love, ſo as become awe, veneration and reve- 
rence, it remains in a natural ſtate, 2. e. ſuits our 
other circumſtances ; and, as before obſerved, has a 
conſiderable ſhare in generating the love of God. 
When exceſſive, or not duly regarded, it degene- 
rates either into ſuperſtition or atheiſm. 

Superſtition may be defined a miſtaken opinion 
concerning the ſeverity and puniſhments of God, 
magnifying theſe in reſpect of ourſelves or others, It 
may ariſe from a ſenſe of guilt, from bodily in- 
diſpoſition, from erroneous reaſoning, &c. That 
which ariſes from the firſt cauſe, has a tendency to 
remove itſelf by regulating the perſon” s behaviour, 
and conſequently leſſening his ſenſe of guilt. The 
other kinds often increaſe for a time, come to their 
height at laſt, and then decline again. They do al- 
ſo, in ſome caſes, increaſe without limits during 
liſe. All kinds of ſuperſtition have been produttive 
of great abſurdities in divine worſhip, both amongſt 

Pagans, and amongſt Jews and Chriſtians ; and they 
have all a great tendency to ſour the mind, to check 
natural benevolence and compaſſion, and to generate 
a bitter perſecuting ſpirit. All which is much aug- 
mented where ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm paſs alter- 
nately into each other at interyals ; which is no un- 
common caſe. ; 
| Tx Under 
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Under atheiſm I here comprehend not only the 
ſpeculative kind, but the prattical, or that negle@ 
of God, where the perſon thinks of him ſeldom, 
and with reludtance, and pays little or no regard 
to him in his actions, though he does not deny him 
in words. Both kinds ſeem in chriſtian coun- 
tries, where reaſonable ſatisfaction in religious mat- 
ters is eaſy to be had by all well-diſpoſed minds, 
and groſs ignorance uncommon except in ill-diſpoſ- 
ed ones, to proceed from an explicit or implicit 
ſenſe of guilt, and a conſequent fear of God, 
ſufficient to generate an averſion to the thoughts 
of him, and to the methods by which the love 
might be generated, and yet too feeble to reſtrain 
from guilt; ſo that they may properly be con- 
ſidered as degenerations of the fear of God. What 
has been delivered already in theſe papers, concern- 
ing the connexion of fear, averſion, and the other 
uneaſy paſſions, with each other, and alſo of the ten- 
dency of all pain to prevent the recurrency of the 
_ circumſtances, by which it is introduced, may afford 
ſome light here. 

It appears upon the whole, that the theopathetic 
affections are, in ſome things, analogous to the ſym- 
pathetic ones, as well as Arena in others ; and that 
this difference ariſes chiefly from the infinity and ab- 
ſolute perfection of the divine nature. i 

Affections of an intermediate kind are generated in 
reſpett of good and evil beings of an inviſible nature, 
and of an order ſuperior to us (ſuch as angels and 
devils) ; whoſe origin and growth will eaſily be under- 
ſtood from what is here delivered. 
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PROP. 3. 


To examine how far the pleaſures and pains 
of the moral ſenſe are agreeable to the fore- 


going theory. 


. are certain tempers of mind, with 
the actions flowing from them, as of pie- 
ty, humility, reſignation, gratitude, Sc. towards 
God; of benevolence, charity, generoſity, compaſ- 
fion, humility, gratitude, &c. towards men; of 
temperance, patience, contentment, Sc. in reſpet_ 
of a perſon's own private enjoyments or ſufferings ; 
which when he believes himſelf to be poſſeſſed of, 
and reflects upon, a pleaſing conſciouſneſs and ſelſ- 
approbation riſe up in his mind, excluſively of any 
direct explicit conſideration of advantage likely to 
accrue to himſelf, from his poſſeſſion of theſe 
good qualities. In hke manner the view of them in 
others raiſes up a difintereſted love and eſteem for 
thoſe others. And the oppoſite qualities of impiety, 
profaneneſs, uncharitableneſs, reſentment, cruelty, 
envy, ingratitude, intemperance, lewdneſs, ſelſiſn- 
neſs, Sc. are attended with the condemnation both 
of ourſelves and others. This is, in general, the ſtate 
of the caſe; but there are many particular differ- 
ences, according to the particular education, temper, 
profeſſion, ſex, &c, of each perſon, | 
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Or, which is the ſame thing, the ſecondary ideas 
belonging to virtue and vice, duty and ſin, inno- 
cence and guilt, merit and demerit, right and wrong, 
moral good and moral evil, juſt and unjuſt, fit 
and unfit, obligation and prohibition, Sc. in one 
man, bear a great reſemblance to thoſe belonging to 


the ſame words in another, or to the correſponding 


words, if they have different languages; and yet do 
not exadtly coincide, but difter more or leſs accord- 
ing to the difference in education, temper, &c. 

Now both this general reſemblance, and theſe par- 
ticular differences in our ideas, and conſequent ap- 
probation or diſapprobation, ſeem to admit of an 
orgs and explanation from the l particu- 
ars. 

Firſt. children are, for the moſt part, inſtructed 
in the difference and oppoſition between virtue and 
vice, duty and fin, Sc.; and have ſome general 
deſcriptions of the virtues and vices inculcated upon 


them. They are told, that the firſt are good, plea- 


ſant, beautiful, noble, fit, worthy of praiſe and re- 
ward. Sc.; the laſt odious, painful, ſhameful, worthy 
of puniſhment, &c.; ſo that the pleaſing and diſpleaſ- 
ing aſſociations, previouſly annexed to theſe words in 
their minds, are by means of that confidence which 
they place in their ſuperiors, transferred upon the 
virtues and vices reſpectively. And the mutual in- 
tercourſes of life have the ſame effect in a leſs de- 
gree, with reſpect to adults, and thoſe children who | 
receive little or no inſtruction from their parents or 

ſuperiors. Virtue is in general approved and ſet off 
by all the encomiums, and honourable appellations, 
that any other thing admits of, and vice loaded with 


cenſures and reproaches of all kinds, in all good con- 


verſation and books. And this happens oftener than 
the contrary, even in bad ones; ſo that as far as men 
are influenced in their judgments by thoſe of others, 
the balance 1s, upon the whole, on the {ide of virtue. 
Secondly, 
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Secondly, there are many immediate good conſe- 
quences, which attend upon virtue, as many ill ones 
do upon vice, and that during our whole progreſs 
through life. Senſuality and intemperance ſubject 
men to diſeaſes and pain, to ſhame, deformity. fil- 
thineſs, terrors, and anxieties; whereas temper- 
ance is attended with eaſe of body, freedom of ſpi- 
rits, the capacity of being pleaſed with the objects 
of pleaſure, the good opinion of others, the perfettion 
of the ſenſes, and of the faculties bodily and-mental, 
long life, plenty, &c. anger, malice, envy, bring 
upon us the returns of anger, NY: from 
others, with injuries, reproaches, fears, and perpe- 
tual diſquietude; and in like manner good-will, ge- 
neroſity, compaſſion, are rewarded with returns of 
the ſame, with the pleaſures of ſociality and friend- 
ſhip, with good offices, and with the higheſt enco- 
miums. And when a perſon becomes properly qua- 
lified by the previous love of his neighbour to love 
God, to hope and truſt in him, and to worſhip him 
in any meaſure as he ought to do, this affords the 
ſincereſt joy and comfort; as, on the contrary, the 
neglect of God, or practical atheiſm, the murmur- 
ing againſt the courſe of providence, ſceptical un- 
ſettledneſs, and fool-hardy impiety, are evidently at- 
tended with great anxities, gloomineſs, and diſ- 
traction, as long as there are any traces of morali 
or religion left upon mens minds. Now theſe plea- 
ſures and pains, by often recurring in various combi- 
nations, and by being variouſly transferred upon each 
other, from the great affinity between the ſeveral 
virtues and their rewards, with each other ; alſo be- 
tween the ſeveral vices, and their puniſhments, with 
each other ; will at laſt beget in us a general, mixed, 
pleaſing idea and conſciouſneſs, when we reflect upon 
our. own virtuous affections or actions; a ſenſe of 
guilt, and an anxiety, when ve reflect on the con- 
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trary ; and alſo raiſe in us the love and eſteem of 
virtue, and the hatred of vice in others. 
Thirdly, the many benefits which we receive im- 
mediately from, or which have ſome evident, though 
diſtant, connexion with the piety, benevolence; and 
temperance of others; allo the contrary miſchiefs 
from their vices ; lead us firſt to the love and hatred 
of the perſans themſelves by aſſociation, as explained 
under the head of ſympathy, and then by farther 
aſſociations to the love and hatred of the virtues 
and vices, conſidered abſtrattedly, and without any 
regard to our own intereſt ; and that whether we view 
them in ourſelves or others. As our love and eſteem 
for virtue in others is much increaſed by the pleaſing 
conſciouſneſs, which our own praQtice of it affords to - 
ourſelves, ſo the, pleaſure of this conſciouſneſs is 
much increaſed by our love of virtue in others. 
Fourthly, the great ſuitableneſs of all the virtues 
to each other, and to the beauty, order, and per- 
fection of the world, animate and inanimate, impreſſes 
a very lovely charatter upon virtue; and the contrary 
ſelſ- contradidion, deformity, and miſchievous ten- 
dency of vice, render it odious, and matter of ab- 
horrence to all perſons that refle& upon theſe things ; 
and beget a language of this kind, which is borrow- 
ed, in great meaſure, from the pleaſures and pains of 
imagination, and applied with a peculiar force and 
fitneſs to this ſubject from its great importance. 
 Fifthly, che hopes and fears which ariſe from 
the conſideration of a future ſtate; are themſelves 
pleaſures and pains of a high nature. When there- 
fore a ſufficient foundation bas been laid by a praQti- 
cal belief of religion, natural and revealed, by the 
frequent view of, and meditation upon, death, by 
the loſs of departed friends, by bodily pains, by 
worldly diſappointments and afflictions, for forming 
ſtrong allociations of the pleaſures of theſe hopes 
with duty, and the pains of theſe fears with fin, the 
reiterated 
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reiterated impreſſions of thoſe aſſociations will at laſt 
make duty itſelf a pleaſure, and convert fin into a 
pain, giving a luſtre and deformity reſpethively to 
all their appellations; and that without any expreſs 
recollettion of the hopes and fears of another 
world, juſt as in other caſes of aſſociation. 

Sixthly, all meditations upon God, who 1s the in- 
exhauſtible fountain, and infinite abyſs of all per- 
fection, both natural and moral; alſo all the kinds of 
prayer, i. e. all the ways of expreſſing our love, 
hope, truſt, reſignation, gratitude, reverence, 
tear, deſire, Sc. towards him; transfer, by aſſoci- 
ation, all the perfection, greatneſs, and gloriouſneſs 
of his natural attributes upon his moral ones, i. e. 
upon moral reftitude. We ſhall by this means learn 
to be merciful, holy, and perfett, becauſe God is fo ; 
and to love mercy, holineſs, and perfection, where- 
ever we ſee them. | | 

And thus we may perceive, that all the pleaſures 
and pains of ſenſation, imagination, ambition, ſelf- 
intereſt, ſympathy, and theopathy, as far as they 
are conſiſtent with one another, with the frame of our 
natures, and with the courſe of the world, beget in 
us a moral ſenſe, and lead us to the love and ap- 
probation of virtue, and to the fear, hatred, and 
abhorrence of vice. This moral ſenſe therefore car- 
ries its own authority with it, inaſmuch as it is the 
ſum total of all the reſt, and the ultimate reſult from 
them ; and employs the force - and authority of the 
whole nature of man againſt any particular part of it, 
that rebels againſt the determinations and commands 
of the conſcience or moral judgment. 

It appears alſo, that the moral ſenſe carries us per- 
petually to the pure love of God, as our higheſt and 
ultimate perſection, our end, centre, and only reſt- 
ing place, to which yet we can never attain. *. 

When the moral ſenſe is advanced to conſiderable 
perfection, a perſon may be made to love and hate, 
| merely 
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merely becauſe he ought : i. e. the pleaſures of moral 
beauty and rettitude, and the pains of moral defor- 
miry and unfitneſs, may be transferred, and made to 
coaleſce almoſt inſtantaneouſly. 

Scrupuloſity may be confidered as a degeneration 
of the moral ſenſe, reſembling that by which the 
fear of God paſſes into ſuperſtition ; for it ariſes, like 
this, from a conſciouſneſs of guilt, explicit or impli- 
cit, from bodily indiſpoſition, and from an erroneous 
method of reaſoning. It has alſo a moſt intimate 
connexion with ſuperſtition {juſt as moral rectitude 
has with the true love and fear cf God) ; and, like 
ſuperſtition, it is, in many caſes, obſerved to work 
its own cure by reftifying what is amiſs; and ſo by 
degrees removing both the explicit and implicit con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt. It ſeems alſo, that in this imper- 
fect ſtate men ſeldom arrive at any great degree of 
correttneſs in their actions without ſome previous 
ſerupuloſity, by which they may be led to eſtimate 
the nature and conſequences of affections and actions 
with care, impartiality and exactneſs. 

The moral ſenſe or judgment here ſpoken of, is 
ſometimes conſidered as an inſtinct, ſometimes as de- 
terminations of the mind, grounded on the eternal 
reaſons and relations of things. Thoſe who main- 
tain either of theſe opinions may, perhaps, explain 
them ſo as to be conſiſtent with the foregoing analy- 
ſis of the moral ſenſe from aſſociation. But if by 
inſtinct be meant a diſpoſition communicated to the 
brain, and in conſequence of this, to the mind, or to 
the mind alone, ſo as to be quite independent of aſ- 
ſociation; and by a moral inſtinct, ſuch a diſpoſition 
producing in us moral judgments concerning af- 
fections and actions; it will be neceſſary, in order to 
ſupport the opinion of a moral inſtin&, to produce 
inſtances, where moral judgments ariſe in us inde- 
pendently of prior aſſociations determining We 
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In like manner, if by founding.the morality of 
aktions, and our judgment concerning this morality, 
on the eternal reaſons and relations of things, be 
meant, that the reaſons drawn from the relations of 
things, by which the morality or immorality of cer- 
tain attions 18 commonly proved. and which, with the 
relations, are called eternal, from their appearing the 
ſame, or nearly the ſame, to the mind at all times, 
would determine the mind to form the correſponding 
moral judgment independently of prior aſſociations, 
this ought allo to be proved by the allegation of pro- 


per inſtances. To me it appears, that the inſtances 


are, as far as we can judge of them, of an oppoſite 
nature, and favour the deduction of all our moral 
judgments, approbations, and diſapprobations, from 
aſſociation alone. However, ſome aſſociations are 
formed ſo early, repeated ſo often, riveted fo ſtrong, 
and have fo cloſe a connexion with the common na- 
ture of man, and the events of life which happen to 
all, as, in a popular way of ſpeaking, to claim the ap- 
pellation of original and natural diſpoſitions ; and to 
appear like inſtincts, when compared with diſpoſitions 
evidently fattitious ; alſo like axioms, and intuitive 
propoſitions, eternally true according to the uſual 
phraſe, when compared with moral reaſonings of a 
compound kind. But I have endeavoured to ſhew in 
theſe papers that all reaſoning, as well as affettion, 
is the mere reſult of aſſociation. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. V. | 
A View of the Doctrine of PILOSOHI“ͥẽ 
+ a EM 
General remarks on the mechaniſm of the 

ESIDES the conſequences flowing from the 
doctrine of aſſociation, which are delivered 
there is another, which is thought by many to have a 
pernicious tendency in reſpett of morality and reli- 
ſhould conſider particularly. 

The conſequence I mean is that of the mechaniſm 
is generally termed free-will. Here then I will, 

Firſt, ſtate my notion of the mechamiſm or ne- 

Secondly, give ſuch reaſons as induce me to em- 
brace the opinion of the mechaniſm of human actions. 
attending this opinion. 
of it from its conſequences. 

By the mechaniſm of human actions I mean, that 
of body and mind. in the fame manner, and with 
the ſame. certainty, as other effects do from their 
ferently either of the actions A, and its contrary a, 
while the previous circumſtances are the ſame ; but is 
and that only. Agreeably to this I ſuppoſe, that by 
free-will is meant a power of doing either the action 


CAL NECESSITY. 
human mand. 

B in the corollaries to the 14th propoſition, 
gion ; and which therefore it will be proper that I 
or neceſſity of human actions, in oppoſition to what 

ceſſity of human actions. 
Thirdly, conſider the objections and difficulties 
And, laſtly, alledge ſome preſumptions in favour 
each action reſults from the previous circumſtances 
mechanical cauſes ; ſo that a perſon cannot do indit- 
under an abſolute neceſſity of doing one of them, 
A, 
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A, or its contrary a; while the previous circumſtances 
remain the ſame. | 

If by free-will be meant a power of beginning 
motion, this will come to the ſame thing; ſince, ac- 
cording to the opinion of mechaniſm, as here ex- 
plained, man has no ſuch power ; but every attion, 
or bodily motion, ariſes from previous circumſtances, 
or bodily motions, already exiſting in the brain, 2- e. 
from vibrations. which are either the immediate effect 
of impreſſions then made, or the remote compound 
effect of former impreſſions, or both. | 

But if by free-will be meant any thing different 
from theſe two definitions of it, it may not perhaps 
be inconſiſtent with the mechaniſm of the mind here 
laid down. Thus, if free-will be defined the power 
of doing what a perſon deſires or wills to do, of deli- 
berating, ſuſpending, chooſing, &c. or of reſiſting 
the motives of ſenſuality, ambition, reſentment, c. 
free-will, under certain limitations, is not only con- 
ſiſtent with the doctrine of mechaniſm, but even 
flows from it; ſince it appears from the foregoing 
theory, that voluntary and ſemivoluntary powers of 
calling up ideas, of exciting and reſtraining affections, 
and of performing and ſuſpending actions, ariſe from 
the mechaniſm of our natures. This may be called 
free-will in the popular and prattical ſenſe, in contra- 
diſtinttion to that, which is oppoſed to mechaniſm, 
and which may be called free-will in the philoſopht- 
eal ſenſe. 

I proceed now to the arguments which favour the 
opinion of mechaniſm. 

Firſt, then, it is evident to, and allowed by all, 
that the actions of mankind proceed, in many caſes; 
from motives, i. e. from the influence which the plea- 
ſures and pains of ſenſation, imagination, ambition, 
ſel-iptereſt, ſympathy, theopathy, and the moral 
ſenſe, have over them. And theſe motives ſeem to 
act like all other cauſes. When the motive is ſtrong, 
the action is performed with vigour; when weak, 
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feebly. When a contrary motive intervenes, it checks 
or over-rules, in proportion to its relative ſtrength, as 
far as one can judge. So that where the motives 
are the ſame, the actions cannot be different; where 
the motives are different, the actions cannot be the 
ſame. And it is matter of common obſervation, that 
this is the caſe in fact, in the principal actions of life, 
and ſuch where the motives are of a magnitude ſuf- 
ficient to be evident. It is reaſonable therefore to in- 
terpret the obſcure caſes by the evident ones ; and to 
infer, that there are in all inſtances motives of a proper 
kind and degree, which generate each attion ; though 
they are ſometimes not ſeen through their minuteneſs, 
or through the inattention or ignorance of the ob- 
ſerver. Agreeably to which thoſe perſons who ſtudy 
the cauſes and motives of human attions, may de- 
cypher them much more completely, both in them- 
ſelves, and thoſe with whom they converle, than 
others can. 

Suppole now a perſon able to FART all his own 
actions in this way, ſo as to ſhew that they corre- 
ſponded in kind and degree to the motives ariſing 
from the ſeven claſſes of pleaſures and pains conſi- 
dered in this theory; alſo able to decypher the prin- 
cipal actions of others in the ſame way: this would 
be as good evidence, that motives were the mechani- 
cal cauſes of actions, as natural phænomena are for 
the mechanical operation of heat, diet, or medi- 
cines. Or if he could not proceed ſo far, but was 
able only to decypher moſt of his on actions, and 
many of the principal ones of others, ſtill the evi- 
dence would ſcarce be diminiſhed thereby, if the de- 
ficiency was no more thanis reaſonably to be expected 


from our 1gnorance and ĩnattention, in reſpect of our- 


ſelves and others. Let the reader make the trial, 
eſpecially upon himſeli, ſince ſuch a ſell examination 
cannot but be proſitable, and may perhaps be plea- 
ſant; and that either according to the ſeven claſſes of 
pleaſures and pains here laid down, or any other di- 
viſion, 
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viſion, and judge as he thinks fit upon mature deli- 


beration. | 

It may be of uſe in ſuch an inquiry into a man's 
ſelf, as I here propoſe, for him to conſider in a ſhort 
time after any material action is paſt, whether, if he 
was once more put into the ſame rigidly exact cir- 
cumſtances, he could poſſibly do otherwiſe than as he 
did. Here the power of imagination will intervene, 
and be apt to deceive the inquirer, unleſs he be cau- 
tious. For in this review other motives. beſides 
thoſe which did actually influence him, will ſtart up; 
and that eſpecially if the action be ſuch as he wiſhes 
to have been performed with more vigour or leſs, or 
not to have been performed at all. But when theſe 
foreign motives are ſet aſide, and the imagination 
confined to thoſe which did in fatt take place, it will 
appear impoſſible, as it ſeems to me, that the perſon 
ſhould have done otherwiſe than the very thing which 
he did. 

Secondly, according to the theory here laid down, 
all human actions proceed from vibrations in the 
nerves of the muſcles, and theſe from.others, which 
are either evidently of a mechanical nature, as in the 
automatic motions ; or elſe have been ſhewn to be ſo 
in the account given of the voluntary motions. 

And if the doctrine of vibrations be rejected, and 
ſenſation and muſcular motion be ſuppoſed to be per- 
formed by ſome other kind of motion in the nervous 
parts, ſtill it ſeems probable, that the ſame method 
of reaſoning might be applied to this other kind of 
motion. 

Laſtly, to ſuppoſe that the adion A, or its con- 
trary a, can equally follow previous circumſtances, 
that are exactly the ſame, appears to me the ſame 
thing, as affirming that one or both of them might 
ſtart up into being without any cauſe ; which, if ad- 
mitted, appears to me to deſtroy the foundation of 
all general abſtract reaſoning; and particularly of that 
whereby the exiſtence of the firſt cauſe is proved. 


Z. One 
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One of the principal objections to the opinion of 
mechaniſm 1s that deduced from the exiſtence of the 
moral ſenſe, whoſe hiſtory I have juſt given. But it 
appears from that hiſtory, that God has ſo formed the 
world, and perhaps {with reverence be it ſpoken) was 
obliged by his moral perfettions ſo to form it, as that 
virtue muſt have amiable and pleaſing ideas affixed to 
it; vice, odious ones. The moral ſenſe is therefore 
generatedneceſlarily and mechanically. Anditremains 
to be inquired, whether the amiable and odious ideas 
above ſhewed to be neceſſarily affixed to virtue and 
vice reſpectiwely, though differently, according to 
the different events of each perſon's life, do not 
anſwer all the purpoſes of making us ultimately bap- 
py in the love of God, and of our neighbour ; and 
whether they are not, cæteris paribus, the ſame intire- 
ly, or at leaſt in all material reſpects, in thoſe who 
believe mechaniſm, who believe free-will, and who 
have not entered into the diſcuſſion of the queſtion 
at all; or if there be a difference, whether the aſſo- 
ciations ariſing from the opinion of neceſſity, do 
not tend more to accelerate us in our progreſs to the 
love of God, our only true happineſs. It appears 
to me, that the difference is in general very ſmall; 
alſo that this difference, whatever it be, is of ſuch a 
nature as to be a preſumption in favour of the doc- 
trine of neceſſity, all things being duly conſidered. 

When a perſon firſt changes his opinion from free- 
will to mechaniſm; or more properly firſt ſees part of 
the mechanifm of the mind, and believes the reſt 
from analogy, he his juſt as much afﬀeRed by his 
wonted pleaſures and pains, hopes and Tears, as be- 
fore, by the moral and religious ones, as by others. 
And the being perſuaded, that certain things have a 
neceſſary influence to change his mind for the better 
or the worſe, i. e. ſo as to receive more ſenſible ſym- 
pathetic, religious pleaſures, or otherwiſe, will force 
him ſtill more ſtrongly upon the right method, i. e. 
put him upon inquiring after and purſuingthis — 
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If it be objeQted, that the moral ſenſe ſuppoſes, that 
we reter actions to ourſelves and others, whereas the 
opinion of mechaniſm annihilates all theſe aſſocia- 
tions, by which we refer act ions to ourſelves or others; 
I an{wer, that it does this juſt as the belief of the re- 
ality and infinite value of the things of another 
world annihilates all the regards to this world. 
Both have a tendency to — reſpettive ends, 
which are indeed one and the ſame at the bottom; 
but both require time, in order to produce their full 
effects. When religion has made any one indit- 
ferent to this world, its pleaſures and pains, then the 
king dom of God, or pure unmixed happineſs, comes 
in ralneſt of him; ſo that he may hana well refer all 
to God. However, a man may be thoroughly ſatiſ- 
fied in a cool deliberate way, that honours, riches, 
Sc. can afford no ſolid happineſs; and yet deſire 
them at certain times, eagerly perhaps, from former 
aſſociations. But ſuch a thorough general conviction, 
applied previoully tothe particular inſtances, is a great 
help in time of temptation, and will gradually. de- 
ſtroy the wrong aſſociations. In like manner, the 
opinion that God is the one only cauſe of all things, 
has a tendency to beget the moſt abſolute reſigna- 
tion, and mult be a great ſupport in grievous trials 
and ſufferings. 

We may ſhew by a like method of reaſoning, that 
the affetions of gratitude and reſentment, Shich 
are intimately connected with the moral ſenſe, remain 
notwithſtanding the doctrine of mechaniſm. For it 
appears from So account of reſentment above deli- 
vered, that this, and by conſequence gratitude, intheir 
naſcent ſtate, are equally exerted towards all things, 
animateand inanimate, 8 are equally connected with 
pleaſure and pain. By degrees all ſucceeding circum- 
ſtances are left out, and our love and hatred confined 
to preceding ones, which we conſider as the only 
cauſes. We then leave out inanimate objects intire- 
ly, brutes and children in moſt circumſtances, and 
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adults in ſome. All which is chiefly done, becauſe 
acknovledgments, rewards, threatenings, and pu- 
niſhments, with the other aſſociated circumſtances of 
titude and reſentment, can have no uſe but with 
reſpect to living intelligent beings. By farther degrees 
we learn ſuch a ule of the words, cauſe and effect. as 
to call nothing a cauſe, whole cauſe, or preceding 
circumftance, we can ſee, denominating all ſuch 
things mere effects, all others cauſes. And thus, 
becauſe the ſecret ſprings of action in men are fre- 
quently concealed, both from the by- ſtander, and even 
from the agent himſelf, or not attended to, we con- 
ſider men in certain circumſtances as real cauſes ; and 
intelligent beings, as the only ones that can be real 
cauſes ; and thus confine our gratitude and reſent- 
ment to them: whence it ſeems to follow. that as 
ſoon as we diſcovercreated intelligent beings not to be 
real cauſes, we ſhould ceaſe to make them the objects 
either of gratitude or reſentment. But this is, in 
great meaſure, ſpeculation ; for it will appear to every 
attentive perſon, that benevolence, compaſſion, &c. 
are amiable, and the objects of gratitude, envy and 
malice the contrary, from whatever cauſes they pro- 
ceed, i. e. he will find his mind fo formed already 
by aſſociation, that he cannot with-hold his gratitude 
or reſentment: and it has been my buſineſs in the 
foregoing analyſis of the affections, to point out the 
ſeveral methods by which this and ſuch- like things 
are brought about. And for the ſame reaſons, a 
perſon muſt aſcribe merit and demerit, which are alſo 
intimately connected with the moral ſenſe, to created 
intelligent beings, though he may have a full perſua- 
ſion, that they are not real cauſes. | 
It does indeed appear, that this is owing to our 
preſent imperfett ſtate, in which we begin with 
the idolatry of the creature, with the worſhip of eve- 
ry aſſociated circumſtance ; and that as we advance in 
perfection, the aſſociations relating to the one only 
ultimate, infinite cauſe, muſt at laſt overpower all the 
reſt * 
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reſt; chat we ſhall pay no regards but to God alone ; 
and that all reſentment, demerit, ſin, and miſery, 
vill be utterly annihilated and abſorbed by his infinite 
happineſs and perfettions. For our aſſociations be- 
ing in this, as in many other caſes, inconſiſtent with 
each other, our firſt groſs and tranſitory ones muſt 
yield to thoſe which ſucceed and remain. | 
While any degree of reſentment, or unpleaſing 
affection is left, it may be ſhewn, that the ſame aſ- 
ſociations which keep it up, will turn it upon the 
creatures, and particularly uponourſelves. And, on the 
other hand, when the conſideration of the ultimate 
cauſe ſeems ready to turn it from ourſelves, it will 
alſo ſhew that iz ought to be annihilated. 35 
Theſe may be conſidered as general remarks, tend- 
ing to remove the difficulties ariſing from the conſi- 
deration of the moral ſenſe. I will now ſtate- the 
principal objettions to the opinion of mechaniſm, in 
a direct, but ſhort way, adding ſuch hints as appear 
to me to afford a ſolution of them. | 
Firſt, then, it may be ſaid, that a man may prove 
bis own free-will by internal feeling. This 1s true, 
if by free-will be meant the power of doing what a 
man wills or deſires ; or of reſiſting the motives of 
ſenſuality, ambition, Sc. i. e. free-will in the popular 
and practical ſenſe. Every perſon may eaſily recol- 
le& inſtances, where he has done theſe ſeveral things. 
But then theſe are intirely foreign to the preſent 
5 To prove that a man has free- Will in the 
nſe oppoſite to mechaniſm, he ought to feel, that 
he can do different things, while the motives remain 
procilely the ſame: and here I apprehend the internal 
celings are intirely againſt free-will, where the mo- 
tives are of a ſufficient magnitude to be evident; 
where they are not, nothing can be proved. 
| Secondly, it may be ſaid, that unleſs a man have 
free-will, he is not an agent. I anſwer, that this is 
true, if agency be ſo defined as to include free-will. 
But if agency have its ſenſe determined, like other 
| Zz 3 words, 
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words, from the aſſociated rances, the objection 
falls at once. A man may ſpeak, handle, love, fear, 
&c, intirely by ect 

Thirdly, it may be faid, that the denial of free- 
will in man is the demal of it in God alſo. But to this 
it may be anſwered, that one does not know how to 
put the queſtion in reſpect of God, ſuppoſing free- 
will to mean the power of doing different things, the 
previous circumſtances remaining the fame, without 
groſs anthropomorphitiſm. It does not at all follow, 
however, becauſe man is ſubject to a neceſſity or- 
damned by God, that God is ſubject to a prior neceſ- 
ſity. On the contrary, according to the doctrine of 
mechaniſm, God is the cauſe of cauſes, the one only 
ſource of all power. 

Fourthly, it may be ſaid, that men are p 
impoſed upon, unleſs they have free · will, fince t 
think they have. But here again free-will is put for 
the power of doing what a man wills or deſires, Sc.; 
for, in the ſenſe oppoſite to mechaniſm, few ns 
have ever entered into the diſcuſſion of the point at 
all ; and thoſe who do with ſufficient attention, can- 
not but determine againſt free- will, as it ſeems to me. 

Fifthly, it may be faid, that the doftrine of me- 
chaniſm deſtroys the notion of a particular pr 
dence altering the courſe of nature ſo as to fuit it to 
the actions of men. I anſwer, that laying down 
philoſophical free-will, ſuch an alteration in the 
courſe of nature may perhaps be neceſſary. But if 
man's attions, and the courſe of nature, be both 

fixed, they may be ſuited to each other in the beſt 

| poſſible manner; which is all that can be required, in 
order to vindicate God's attributes, as well as Achat 
man can defire. 

Sixthly, it may be ſaid, that all motives to | 
attions, and particularly to prayer, are taken awa 


by denying free-will. I anfwer, that according t 


the mechanical ſyſtem, prayer and good actions Lies 
the means for * happineſs; and that the be- 


lief 
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lief of this is the ſtrongeſt of motives to impel men to 
prayer and good works. 

Seventhly, it may be ſaid, that the demal of free 
will deſtroys the diſtinction between virtue and vice. 
I anſwer, that this is according as theſe words are de- 
fined. If free-will be included in the definition of 
virtue, then there can be no virtue without free-will. 
But if virtue be defined obedience to the will of God, 
a courſe of action proceeding from the love of God, 
or from benevolence, Sc. free-will is not at all ne- 
ceſſary; ſince theſe affections and actions may be 
brought about mechamically. | | 

A ſolution analogous to this may be given to the 
objeQtion taken from the notions of merit and deme- 
rit. Let the words be defined, and they will either 
include free-will; or, not including it, will not require 
it; ſo that the propoſition, merit implies free-will, will 
either be identical, or falſe. | 
Eighthly, it may be ſaid, that the dofrine of me- 
chaniſm makes God the author of ' fin. I anſwer, 
that till we arrive at fſelf-annihilation, fin always will, 
and ought to appear to ariſe from ourſelves ; and that, 
when we are arrived thither, ſin and evil of every 
kind vaniſh. I answer allo, that the doAQrine of phi- 
loſophical free-will docs not remove our difficulties 
and perplexities, in reſpect of the moral attributes 
of God, unleſs by transferring them upon the natural 
ones; i. e. by our ſuppoſing that ſome prior neceſ- 
ſity compelled God to beſtow free-will on his crea- 
tures. It 3 equally difficult. in every way, to 
account for the origin of evil, natural or moral, con- 
ſiſtently with the infinity of the power, knowledge. and 
goodneſs of God. If we ſuppoſe, that all tends to 
bappineſs ultimately, this removes the difficulty ſo 

far as to produce acquieſcence in the will of God, and 
thankfulneſs to him; and that juſt as much upon the 
ſyſtem of mechaniſim as that of fre- will. Moral evil 
— no. difficulty in it, beſides what ariſes from the 
natural evil attending it. 
| Z 4 Ninthly, 
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VNinthly, it may be ſaid, that the exhortations of 
the ſcriptures preſuppoſe free- will. I anſwer, that 
they are to be conſidered as motives impelling the 

will. and contributing, as far as they are attended to, 
to rectiſy it. A parent who believes the dottrine of 
mechaniſm may, conſiſtently with it, or rather muſt 
neceſſarily, in conſequence of this belief, exhort his 
child. Therefore God, who is pleaſed to call him- 
ſelf our heavenly father. may do the fame. And if 
we embrace the opinion of univerſal reſtoration. then 
all the exhortations contained both in the word and 
works of God, will produce their genuine effect, and 
concur to work in us diſpoſitions fit to receive happi- 
neſs ultimately. 

I come now to hint ſome conſequences of the doc- 
trine of mechaniſm, which ſeem to me to be ſtrong 
preſumptions in its favour. 

Firſt, then, it intirely removes the great difficulty 
of reconciling the preſcience of God with the free- 
will of man. For it takes away philoſophical free- 
will, and the practical is conſiſtent with God's pre- 
ſcience. 

Secondly, it has a tendency to beget the moſt 
profound humility and ſelf annihilation ; fince, ac- 
cording to this, we are intirely deſtitute of all power 
and perfection in ourſelves, and are what we are in- 
tirely by the grace and goodnels of God. 

Thirdly, it has a tendency to abate all reſentment 
againſt men. Since all that they do againſtus is by 
the appointment of God, it is rebellion againſt Him 
10 be offended with them. 

Fourthly, it greatly favours the doQrine of uni- 
verſal reſtoration. Since all that 1s done 1s by the 
appointment of God, it cannot but end well at Jaſt. 

Fifthly, it has a tendency to make us labour more 
earneſtly with ourſelves and others, particularly chil- 
dren, from the greater certainty attending all enden: 
vours that operate in a mechanical way. Welty its 
| Laa, 
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Laſtly, there are many well-known paſſages of 
| ſcripture, which cannot be reconciled to the doctrine 
of philoſophical free-will, without the greateſt harſh- 
nels of interpretation. 

It may alſo be objetted to the whole foregoing 
theory, as well as to the dottrine of vibrations in par- 
ticular, that it is unfavourable to the immateriality of 
the ſoul; and, by conſequence, to its immortality. 
But to this I anſwer, that I am reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of making a poſtulatum at the entrance of my 
inquiries ; which precludes all poſſibility of proving 
the materiality of the ſoul from this theory afterwards. 
Thus I ſuppoſe, or poſtulate, in my firit propoſition, 
that ſenſations ariſe in the ſoul from motions excited 
in the medullary ſubſtance of the brain. I do indeed 
bring ſome arguments from phyſiology and pathology, 
to ſhew this to be a reaſonable poſtulatum, when un- 
derſtood in a general ſenſe; for it is all one to the 
purpoſe of the foregoing theory, whether the motions 
in the 'medullary ſubſtance be the phyſical cauſe of 
the ſenſations, according to the ſyſtem of the ſchools ; 
or the occaſional cauſe, according to Malebranche or 
only an adjundt, according to Leibnitz. However, 
this is not ſuppoſing matter to be endued with ſenſa- 
tion, or any way explaining what the foul is; but 
only taking its exiſtence, and connexion with the bo- 
dily organs in the moſt fimple caſe, for granted, in 
order to make farther inquiries. Agreeably to which 
I immediately proceed to determine the ſpecies of the 
motion, and by determining it, to calt light on ſome 
important and obſcure points relating to the connexion 
between the body and the foul in complex caſes. 

It does indeed follow from this theory, that mat- 
ter, if it could be endued with the moſt ſimple kinds 
of ſenſation, might allo arrive at all that intelligence 
of which the human mind is poſſeſſed: whence this 
theory muſt be allowed to overturn all the ar 
ments which are uſually brought for the immateriality 
of the ſoul from the ſubtlety of the internal ſenſes, 


and 
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and of the rational faculty. But I no-ways preſume 
to determine whether matter can be endued with ſen- 
fation or no. This is a point foreign to the purpoſe . 
of my inquiries. It is ſufficient for me, that there is a 
certain connexion, of one kind or other, between the 
ſenſations of the foul, and the motions excited in the 

medullary-fubſtance of the brain; which is what all 
phyſicians and philoſophers allow. 

I would not therefore be any-way interpreted fo as 
to oppoſe the immateriality of the ſoul. On the con- 
trary, I ſee clearly. and acknowledge readily, that mat- 
ter and motion, however ſubtly divided, or reaſoned 
upon, yield nothing more than matter and motion 
ſtill. But then neither would 1 affirm, that this con- 
fideration affords a proof of the ſoul's immateriality. 
In like manner the unity of conſciouſneſs ſeems to 
me an inconcluſive argument. For conſciouſneſs is 
a mental perception ; and if perception be a monad, 
then every inſeparable adjunct of it muſt be fo too, 
z. c. vibrations, according to this theory, which is 
evidently falſe. Not to mention that it is difficult to 
know what is meant by the unity of conſeiouſneſs. 

But it is moſt worthy of notice, that the immate- 
riality of the foul has little or no connexion with its 
immortality ; and that we ought to depend upon Him 
who firtt breathed into man the breath of the preſent 
life, for our reſurre&ion to a better. Al ve unto 
Him. And if we depend upon any thing elſe beſides 
Him, for any bleſſing, we may be ſaid fo far to re- 
nounce our ' allegiance to Him, and to idolize that 
upon which we depend. 


SECT. 
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Nor. 1. 
Religion preſuppoſes free-wnllinthe popular and 
hractical ſenſe ; i. e. it preſuppoſes a voluntary 


power over our affections and actions. 
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OR religion being the regulation of our af- 
fections and actions according to the will of 
God, it preſuppoſes, that after this will is made 
known to us, and we, in conſequence thereof, become 
deſirous of complying with it, a ſufficient power of 
complying with it ſhould be put into our hands. 
Thus, for inſtance, fince religion commands us to 
love God and our neighbour, it preſuppoſes that we 
have the power of generating theſe affections in our- 
- ſelves, by introduemg the proper generating cauſes, 
and making the proper aſſociations, i. e. by medita- 
tion, religious converſation, reading prattical books 
of religion, and prayer. Since religion requires of 
us to perform beneficent actions. and to abſtain from 
injurious ones, alſo to abſtain from all thoſe ſelf- in- 
dulgencies which would be hurtful to ourſelves, it 
preſuppoſes, either that we have a power of fo doing, 
or at leaſt a power of generating ſuch diſpoſitions of 
mind, as will enable us fo to do. Farther, it pre- 
ſuppoſes that we have a power of making perpetual 
improvement in virtuous affections and actions, 
fince this alſo is required of us by it. Still farther, 
fince religion requires of a man this regulation of 
his affections and actions, and fince the powers 
hitherto mentioned are all grounded upon a ſufficient 
defire thus to regulate himſelf, it muſt preſuppoſe a 
power of generating this ſufficient defire, and fo on 


till we come to ſomething which the man is already | 


ſſeſſed of, as part of his mental frame, either con- 


rred in a ſypernatural way, or acquired in the uſual 
courſe of nature. For religion, in requiring the 


powers above-mentioned, requires alſo whatever pre- 
| vious 
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vious powers are neceſſary to the aftual exertion of 
theſe powers. But all theſe powers, of whatever 
order they are, the laſt excepted, are thoſe powers 
over our affections and actions, which I have, in 
the foregoing part of this work, endeavoured to de- 
rive from aſſociation, and ſhewn to be the ſame with 
thoſe which are commonly called voluntary powers. 
It follows, therefore. that religion requires voluntary 
powers over our affections and attions, or free-will 
in the popular and practical ſenſe. 8 

This may be illuſtrated by the conſideration of the 
ſtate of madmen, idiots, children, and brutes, in 
| reſpett of religion. For as they are all eſteemed to 

be incapable of religion, and exempted from the obli- 
gation thereof, ſo the reaſon of this in all is evidently, 
that they are deſtitute of the proper voluntary powers 
over their affections and attions ; the aſſociations 
requiſite thereto having never been formed in idiots, 
children, and brutes, and being confounded and de- 
ſtroyed in madmen. For ſuppoſe the child to be 
grown up, and the madman to recover his ſenſes, z. e. 
ſuppoſe the affociations requiſite for the voluntary 
powers to be generated or reſtored, and religion will 
claim them as its proper ſubjetts. 

In like manner, it may be obſerved, that when any 
action is commended or blamed, this is always done 
upon ſuppoſition, that the action under conſideration 
was the effect of voluntary powers. Thus when a 
man commits an action otherwiſe blameable, through 
inattention, ignorance, or diſeaſe, he is excuſed on 
account of its being involuntary ; unleſs the inatten- 
tion, 1gnorance, or diſeaſe, were themſelves volun- 
tary, aud then the blame remains. But commenda- 
tion and blame are ideas that belong to religion : it 
appears therefore, that voluntary powers mult belong 
to it allo. 

J aſſerted above, that religion not only requires and 


preſuppoſes che common voluntary powers, by which 
we 
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we perform and forbear actions, and new model our 
affeftions, but alſo whatever elſe, voluntary or invo- 
luntary, is neceſſary for the actual exertion of theſe 
powers. And the connexion between theſe points 
ſeems to be immediate and undeniable ; to require 
any thing, muſt be to require all that is neceſſary for 
that thing. And yet ſince all men do not act up to the 
precepts of religion, it ſeems undemiable, on the other 
hand, that ſome want ſomething that is neceſſary, im- 
mediately or mediately, for the actual exertion of the 
proper voluntary powers over their affections and 
actions. Now I ſee no way of extricating ourſelves 
from this difficulty, but by ſuppoſing that thoſe who 
want this one neceſſary thing at preſent, will, how- 
ever, obtain it hereafter, and that they who ſhall ob- 
tain it at any diſtant future time, may be ſaid to have 
obtained it already, in the eye of him to whom paſt, 
preſent, and future, are all preſent, who quickeneth 
the dead, and calleth the things that be not as though 
they were. For that the ſuppoſition of free-will, in 
the philoſophical ſenſe, cannet ſolve this difficulty, 
will appear, I think in the next propoſition. 

CoRoOLLARY. It may be reckoned ſome confirma- 
tion of religion, that the voluntary powers which it 
requires according to this propoſition, are an evident 
fact, and alſo that they are deducible from the frame 
of our natures, i. e. from our original faculties, and 
the law of aſſociation, taken together. For thus 
religion may be ſaid to harmonize with obſervation, 
and with the nature of man, its ſubjett. 


SECT. 
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CER 3-8; 
PROP OY: 


Religion does not preſuppoſe free-will in the þhi- 
loſophacal ſenſe, 1. e. It does not preſuppo/e a 
power of doing different things, the premous 
circumſtances remaining the ſame. 


OR, firſt, it has been ſhewn, in the foregoing 
J part of this work, that we do not, in fact. ever 
exert any ſuch power in the important actions of our 
lives, or the ſtrong workings of our affettions, all 
theſe being evidently determinable by the previous 
circumſtances. There are therefore no attions or 
affections Icit, except trifling and evaneſcent ones, in 
which religion can preſuppoſe philoſophical free-will, 
or liberty; and even here the evidence for it is 
merely an argumentum ab 1gnorantza. But if religion 
requires philoſophical liberty at all, it muſt require 
it chiefly in the moſt important actions and affections. 
It does not therefore require it at all. We cannot 
ſuppoſe religion to be at variance with common ob- 
ſervation, and the frame of our natures. 
Secondly, ſome reaſons have been given already 
in the firſt part of this work, and more will be added 
in the next propoſition, to ſhew that philoſophical 


liberty cannot take place in man, but is an impoſſi- 


bility. It is therefore impoſſible, chat religion ſhould 
require it. 

Thirdly, it appears from the courſe of reaſoning 
uſed under the foregoing propoſition, that all which 
religion does require and preſuppoſe. is, firſt, a ſuffi 


_ cient deſire, hope, fear, ſelf-intereſt. or other ſuch 


like motive, and then ſufficient voluntary powers, 
whereby to regulate our affections and actions agree- 


ably to the will of God. But philoſophical liberty, or 


the power of doing different things. the previous 


circumſtances remaining the ſame, is ſo far from be- 
Ty 
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ing required, in order to our obtaining any of theſe 
- requiſites, that it is inconſiſtent with them. For the 
ſufficient deſire, Sc. unleſs it be given by God in a 
ſupernatural way, is of a factitious nature, and fol- 
lows the previous circumſtances with a rigorous ex- 
aQtneſs ; in like manner the voluntary powers are all 
generated according to the law of aflociation, which. 
law operates in a mechanical, neceſfary way, and 
admits of no variations, while the circumſtances re- 
main the ſame; all which is, I preſume, {ufticiently evi- 
dent to thoſe who have well conſidered the foregoing 
part of this work. Theſe requiſites are therefore 
inconſiſtent with philoſophical liberty, inaſmuch as 
this implies, that though there be a deſire ſufficient to 
cauſe the exertion of the will, this exertion may or 
may not follow ; alſo, that though the voluntary 
powers depending on this exertion be completely ge- 
nerated by aſſociation, they may or may not follow 
it in fact. This ſuppoſition is indeed ablurd at firſt 
fight ; however, if it be admitted for a moment, in 
order to ſee what would follow, it is manifeſt, that 
the man will be rendered leſs able to comply with the 
will of God thereby, and that it will not add to, but 
take away from, the requiſites propoſed by religion. 
Philoſophical liberty does not therefore belp us to 
ſolve the difficulty mentioned under the laſt propok- 
tion, buton the contrary increaſes it. 
If it ſhould be ſaid that we are not to ſuppoſe the 
deſire ſufficient, and the voluntary powers complete, 
and then farther to ſuppoſe, that theſe may or may 
not take effect, but only to ſuppoſe deſire in general, 
ſufficient or inſufficient, and voluntary powers in ge- 
neral complete or incomplete, and that thus it will 
not be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they may or may 
not take effect; whence the manifeſt abſurdity men- 
_ tioned in the laſt paragraph will be removed; I an- 
ſwer, that this is to deſert the hypotheſis of philoſo- 
phical liberty, the previous circumſtances being 
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_ ed different, that ſo their conſequences may be 
rent alſo. If any particular degree of defire or 
. — power be Ned upon. and all the other con- 
curring circumſtances of body and mind fixed like- 
wye. 1. e. if the previous circumſtances be rigorouſly * 
determinate, which is the ſuppoſition of philoſophical 
liberty. this one fixed. determinate degree of deſire. 
or voluntary power, cannot have the two oppoſite 
epithets of ſufficient and inſufficient. or of complete 
and incomplete, both predicated of it with truth. de- 
fine ſufficiency or completeneſs as you pleaſe. Phi- 
loſophical liberty does not therefore allow us to ſup- 
_ pole defire or voluntary power in general. in order 
that they either may or may not take effect | 
Fourthly, it will appear, that religion does not 
preſuppoſe philoſophical liberty. if we enter upon he 
examination of thoſe arguments which are common 
ly brought to thew that it does. Theſe are, that un- 
4 leſs philoſophical liberty be admitted. there will be no 
I foundation for commendation or blame, and con- 
| ſequently no difference between virtue and vice ; 
that all puniſhment for actions uſually called vicious. 
will be unjuſt ; and that God will be the author of 
ſuch actions, which it is impious to ſuppoſe ; inaſ- 
much as the notion of popular liberty is not fufticient 
to obviate theſe difficulties. Nov. to this, 1 anſwer, 
that there are two different methods of ſpeaking , and, 
as it were, two diflerent languages, uſed upon theſe 
ſubjects; the one popular. and, when applied to God, 
anthropomorphiuical ; the other philoſophical ; and 
that the notion of popular liberty is ſufficient to ob- 
viate theſe difficulties, while we keep to the popular 
language alone; alſo, that the philoſophical lan- 
guage does of itſelf obriate theſe difficulties. while 
ve keep to it alone; but that, if we mix theſe lan- 
guages, then. and not till then, inſuperable difficul- 
nes will ariſe, as might well be expected. Let us 
conſider cach of theſe poſitions particularly. | 
Firſt then, I ſay that the ſuppoſition of popular 
Uberty 
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liberty is ſufficient to obviate the forementioned 
difficulties, whilſt we keep to the popular language 
alone. For, in the popular language, a man is 
commended and blamed merely for the right or 
wrong uſe of his voluntary powers; the firſt is called 
virtue, the laſt vice; and rewards and puniſhments 
are ſaid to be reſpectively due to them. Thus, when 
a man having an opportunity to do a beneficent 
action, exerts an att of will, and, in conſequence 
thereof does it, he is commended for it ; it is called a 
virtue, or a right uſe of his voluntary powers, and 
is ſaid to deſerve a reward; whereas, had he, in like 
circumſtances, done a malevolent action, he would 
have been blamed for it; it would have been called a 
wrong uſe of his voluntary powers, or a vice; and 
a puniſhment inflicted upon him, in conſequence 
hereof, would have been faid to be juſt. This is a 
mere hiſtory of the fat, and a narration of the me- 
thod in which the words here confidered acquire their 
proper ſenſes; and I appeal to the general tenor of 
writings and diſcourſes for the ſupport of what is 
here aſſerted. If no voluntary action be exerted, 
the words commendation, right uſe, virtue, re- 
ward, on one hand, alſo the words, blame, wrong 
uſe, vice, puniſhment, on the other, become in- 

unapplicable. If there be, and the motive be 
_ ſuppoſe piety or benevolence the firſt ſet of 
words take place; if the motive be bad, the laft. 
Men, in the common uſe of language, never con- 
fider whether the agent had it in his power to have 
done otherwiſe, the previous circumſtances remaining 
the ſame ; they only require that he ſhould have done 
a beneficent action, from a benevolent intention. 
If they find this, they will apply the words, com- 
mendation, right uſe, &c. And the ſame holds in 

& of injurious actions, and malevolent intentions. 
The agent will, in this caſe, be blamed, and ſaid to 
be juſtly puniſhed, without any farther inquiry. Some- 
times, indeed, they do inquire farther, uz. into the 
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original of theſe intentions. But then this comes to 
the ſame thing at laſt; for if theſe intentions were 
generated voluntarily, it enhances the commendation 
or blame due to them; if, in great mealure, involun- 
tarily, abates it. Popular liberty, or voluntary- 
powers, do therefore afford ſufficient foundation for 
commendation and blame, for the difference between 
virtue and vice, and for the juſtice. of puniſhing vice 
according to che popular language. Where it is to 
be remarked, that whatever will juſtif puniſhments 
inflicted by men, will juſtify thoſe inflicted by God 


in like circemBances. ſince juſtice is aſcribed to God 


only in a popular and anthropomorphitical ſenſe. 
And as popular liberty ſuffices for the foremen- 
tioned purpoles, whilſt we uſe the popular language, 
ſo it vindicates God from the charge of being the 
author of fin, according to the ſame language. For, 
according to this, all voluntary actions are aſcribed 
to men, not to God ; but fin, or vice, always pre- 
ſuppoſes an exertion of a volumary power, accord- 
ing to the popular language; therefore ſin muſt be 
aſcribed to man, and not to God, as long as we conti- 
nue to {peak the popular language. 
Secondly, I ſay, that if we keep to the philoſophi- 
cal language alone, it will obviate all difficulties, and 
enable us. to talk conſiſtently and clearly upon theſe 


ſubjects. For, according to this, virtue and vice 


are to actions, what ſecondary qualities are to na- 
tural bodies; ie. only ways of expreſſing the re- 
lation which they bear to happineſs and miſery, juſt 
as the ſecondary qualities of bodies are only modifi- 
cations of the primary ones. And the ſame may be 
ſaid of all the other words belonging to the moral 
ſenſe. Hence it follows, that, according to the phi- 
loſophical language. we are to conſider all the moral 
appellations of actions, as only denoting their rela- 


Von to natural good and evil, and that moral good 


and evil are only compoſitions and decompoſitions 
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of natural. There is, however, a difference between 
moral good and 'moral evil, becauſe they are differ- 
ent and oppoſite compoſitions ; they may alſo be at- 
tended with different and oppoſite compoſitions, from 
the frame of our natures, and circumſtances of our 
hves, ſuch as commendation and blame. 

And as juſtice in God is, by the ſame language, 
exalted into benevolence, he may inflict puniſhment, 
i. e. another ſpecies of natural evil, juſtly, provided 
it be conſiſtent with benevolence, i. e. with a balance 
of happineſs. Man may alſo inflia puniſhment juſt- 
ly, provided he does it according to ſome definition 
of juſtice amongſt men, previouſly ſettled and al- 
lowed, ſuppoſe compliance with the will of God, 
the laws of fociety, the greater good of the whole, 
Sc. | 

Farther, ſince all the actions of man proceed ulti- 
mately from God, the one univerſal cauſe, we muſt, 
according to this language, annihilate ſelf, and aſcribe 
all to God. But then, ſince vice, fin, Sc. are only 
modifications and compoſitions of natural evil, ac- 
cording to the ſame language, this will only be to 
aſcribe natural evil to him ; and, if the balance of na- 
tural good be infinite, then even this natural evil 
will be abſorbed and annihilated by it. 

It may alittle illuſtrate what his here delivered, to 
remark, that as we ſhould not ſay of a ſuperior being, 
whoſe ſight could penetrate to the ultimate conſtitu- 
tion of bodies, that he diſtingmſhed colours, but ra- 
ther, that he diſtinguiſhed thoſe modifications of 
matter which produce the appearances of colours in 
us, ſo we ought not to aſcribe our ſecondary ideas of 
virtue and vice to ſuperior intelligences, and much 
leſs to the ſupreme. | 

-» Thirdly, I ſay, that if we mix theſe two languages, 
many difficulties and abſurdities muſt enſue from this 
previous abſurdity. Thus, if, retaining the popular 
notions of moral good and evil, we ſuppoſe God, 
8 A a 2 according 
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according to the philoſophical language, to be bene- 
volent only, 1. e. to regard only natural good and 
evil, or to be the author of all actions, the conſe- 
_ quence vill be impious. If we adhere to the philoſo- 
phical notions of virtue and vice, we muſt not retain 
the popular notion of God's juſtice, inaſmuch as pu- 
niſhment will then be unjuſt; as it willalſo be, if we 

in the popular notion of God's juſtice with the phi- 
. — one, of his being the — of all actions. 
Laſtly, if we allow man to confider himſelf as the 
author of his own actions, he muſt alſo conſider 
virtue and vice according to the popular notions, and 
conceive of God as endued with the popular attribute 
of juſtice, in order to be incited to virtue, and de- 
terred from vice; whereas, could man really annihi- 
hte himſelf, and refer all to God, perfect love would 
caſt out fear, he would n become partaker 
of the divine nature, and, being one with God, would 
ſee him to be pure benevolence and love, and all that 
he has made to be good. 

The following remark may perhaps contnbute to 
Hluſtrate this matter. Virtue and vice, merit and 
demerit, reward and puniſhment, are applied to vo- 
luntary actions only, as before- mentioned. Hence 
they are eſteemed unapplicable to involuntary ones. 
But involuntary actions are neceſſary by a neceſſity 
ab extra, which is generally ſeen; and becauſe the 
neceſſuy ad intra, which cauſes voluntary ations, 
5 ſeldom ſeen, theſe are ſuppoſed not to be 
Hence not neceflary and neceflary, are put for volun- 
tary and involuntary, reſpectively ; and moral appel- 
lations ſuppoſed peculiar to the firſt, i. e. not neceſ- 
fary ; inconſiſtent with the laſt, i. e. . Hence, 
when we come to diſcover our miſtake, and to find, 
that voluntary actions are neceſſary, an inconſiſtency 
ariſes ; we apply moral appellations to them as volun- 
tary from a primary aſſociation, deny theſe appella- 


tions of them on account of their new * 
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of neceſſary, and a ſecondary and tralatitious affocia- 
tion. Here then, if we can either perſiſt in our miſtake, 
and ſtill ſuppoſe voluntary aQtions not to be neceſſary, 
or, finding this miſtake, can however perſiſt to apply 
moral appellations to ſuch neceſſary actions as are 
voluntary, from the primary aſſociation; or, laſt- 
ly, not being able to withſtand the force of the ſe- 
condary aſſociation, whereby moral appellations are 
denied of neceſſary attions, voluntary as well as in- 
voluntary, can perceive that moral good and evil 
are only compoſitions of natural, i. e. if we can either 
ſee the whole truth, or ſhut our eyes againſt that 
part that offends us; no difficulty will ariſe. 

Philoſophical liberty is alſo ſuppoſed by ſome ne- 
ceſſary, in order to ſolve the origin of evil, and to 
juſtify the eternity of puniſhment ; and the obviating 
of theſe difficulties is brought as an argument in ſup- 
port of it. Now here I obſerve, 

- Firſt, that the origin of evil may be made conſiſtent 
with the benevolence of God, by ſuppoſing that every 
creature has à balance of happineſs; and, conſe- 
quently, fince this is a ſuppoſition highly probable, 
there ſeems to be little need of philoſophical liberty 
for this purpoſe. 

- Secondly, that, ſince this ſuppoſition is highlyprova- 
ble, the eternity of puniſhment is highly improbable ; 
and, conſequently, that philoſophical liberty may be 
needleſs here allo. 

Thirdly, that philoſophical liberty will not folve 
he origin of evil. The method of reaſoning uſed 
here is ſome ſuch as this. If man have not philoſo- 
 phical liberty, but always does the fame thing, 

where the previous circumſtances are the ſame, then 
all his actions are to be referred to God; conſequent- 
ly, if he have philoſophical liberty, all his actions need 
not be referred to God; he is an independent creature 
in ſome things, and is himſelf alone chargeable with 
ſome of his actions. Let man a@ wrong in theſe in- 
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dependent caſes, and the evil which follows will be 
chargeable upon man, and not God ; i. e. the origin 
of evil will be accounted for. But here it is to be 
obſerved, that there are ſome evils, or ſufferings, 
which cannot be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the abuſe of 
free-will in the creature that ſuffers, as in the 
which happen to children Juſt born, and-to betting: 
Thele evils are not therefore chargeable upon them. 
If, therefore, they be chargeable upon free-will, it 
mult be the free-will of ſome other creature: But 
this is as great a difficulty, as that which it is brought 
to folve ; and cannot be ſolved but by ſuppoſing that 
God gives a balance of happineſs to A, for what he 
ſuffers from B. Now this ſuppoſition, in its full 
extent, will folve the firſt difficulty, and make the 
hypotheſis. of free-will intirely unneceſſary, as ob- 
ſerved above. But, beſides this, it is to be confidered; 
that ſince free-will is thus the occaſion of introducing 
evil into the world, the reſtleſs, ſelfiſh, objecting 
creature will aſk why he has free-will, ſince it is 
not this, but happineſs, which ke defires, and boped 
from the divine benevolence, the attribute now to 
be vindicated. He that produces any cauſe, does, 
in effect, produce the thing cauſed. To give a be- 
ing a power of making itſelf miſerable, if this being 
uſe that power, is juſt the fame thing, in him who 
has infinite power and knowledge, as directly making 
him miſerable; and appears to be no otherwiſe con- 
ſiſtent with benevolence to that being, than upon 
ſuppoſition; that ſuperior happineſs is conferred up- 
on him afterwards. Now this removes the difficulty 
in the caſe of neceſſity, as well as of free- will: inthe 
eye of reaſon, of an infinite being; and claſhes leſs 
and leſs without limits with the imagination, as ve 
advance in intellect, diintereſtedneſs, and abſolute 
reſignation to God. 
If it be ſaid, that Cod could TER beſtow free. 
will upon his creatures, I. anfwes, that this me 
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ditlum, there not being the leaſt appearance of evi- 
dence for it; alſo, that it is making God ſubjett to a 
| neceſſity ſuperior to himfelf, which would be to raiſe 
a greater difficulty than it ſolves. And, upon the 
whole,” we may- conclude, that the ſuppoſition of 
ffee-will, or liberty, in the philoſophical ſenſe, does 
not at all help us to account for the origin of evil. 

Fourthly, ſince free-will cannot account for finite 
evil, much leſs cam it account for infinite, i.e. for 
the eternity of puniſhment. And indeed many, who 
receive lee wil do, however, fee its inſufficiency 
for this purpoſe, and, in conſequence thereof, be- 
heve that che prniſhmicnts of a future ſtate will not 
be eternal. It is true, indeed, that the arguments 
againſt the eternity of puniſhmentare ſhorter, {tronger, 
and clearer, upon the ſuppoſition of neceſſity, of 
God's being the real, ultimate author of all attions, 
than upon the ſuppoſition of free-will. But then 
this ſeems, if all things be duly conſidered. to be ra- 
ther a preſumption in favour of the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity, than otherwiſe. 

The invention and application of + he hypotheſis 
of free-will, for the vindication of the divine bene- 
_ volence. has probably ariſen from the application of 
what paſles in human affairs, in too ſtrict a manner, 
to the relation between the creator and his creatures; 
i. e. to an anthropomorphitiſm of too groſs a kind. 
Thus the actions of a fon are free, in reſpe& of his 
father; i. e. though the father can, and does influence 
the ſon in many things, yet the ſon's actions de- 
pend upon many circumſtances, impreſſions, aſſo- 
ciations, Sc. in which the father has no concern. 
It will therefore be a ſufficient vindication of the fa- 
ther's benevolence to the ſon, if he has taken care, 
that the ſon ſuffers nothing from the things over 
which the father has power. What. evils happen to 
the ſon; from quarters where the ſon is free in re- 
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ſpect of his father, i. e. uninfluenced by him, theſe 
are no-ways to be referred to the father. N ow, Rt 
is very natural for humble and pious men, in conſi- 
dering the fins and miferies of mankind, to ſuppoſe 
that we have ſome ſuch powers independent of God; 
and that all the evil, which happens to each perſon, 
is to he derived from theſe independent powers... But 
then this notion ſhould not be baſtily and blindly 
embraced and maintained, without an examination 
of che fact, and of the conſiſtency of ſuch a notion 
with piety, in other reſpetts. The firſt of theſe 
pouits I have already conſidered in the foregoing part 
of this work ; the laſt I ſhall now conſider in the a 
lowing propolition. . 
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S EC T. IV. 
PROP. g. 


The N attributes of God, or his in 
fower and knowledge, exclude the po 
. Free uuill in the philoſophical ſenſe. 


FOE. to ſuppoſe that man has a power i 
dent of God, is to ſuppoſe, that God's power 
does not extend to all things, i. e. is not infinite. If 
it de ſaid, that che power itſelf depends upon God, 
but the exertion of it upon man, the ſanie difficulty 
will recur; fince the exertion does not depend \ 
God, there wilt be ſomething produced in the world, 
which is not the effełt of his power; i. e. bis power 
will not extend to all things, Len ſequently not 
#mte. And the fame thing holds, if we refine farther, 
and proceed to the exertion of the exertion, &c. If 
this depend upon man, God's power will be limited 
by man's; if upon God, we return to the hypotheſis 
of neceſſity, Be of God's being the author of all 
s. However, the ſimpleſt and cleareſt way is 
to fappoſe, that power, and the exertion of power, 
dere one and the ſame thing; for power is never known 
but by its actual exertion, i. e. is no power till it be 
exerted. If, indeed, we fay that man's ations de- 
nd both upon God and himſelf, this ſeems at firſt 
ht to folve the difficulty. Since they depend upon 
God, his power may be infinite; ſince they depend 
on man, they may be aſcribed to him. But then 
the thing in man on which they depend, call it what 
— — 4 either depend upon God or not ; 
Þ it does, neceſſity returns; if not, God's infinite 
power is infringed. And the ſame thin will — 
as it ET Ire; in any other way of ſtaring 
Matter. 


Again, 
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Again, to ſuppoſe that a man may do either the 
aftion A, or its oppoſite a, the previous circum- 
ſtances remaining the ſame, is to ſuppoſe that one of 
them may ariſe without a'cauſe ; for the fame pre- 
vious circumſtances cannot be the cauſe of the two 
oppoſite effetts. Now, if any thing can ariſe without 
a cauſe, all things may, by parity of teaſon ; which is 
còntrary to the common foundation upon which Wri- 
ters have erctted their arguments for the being and at- 
tributes of God. To ſay that free-will is the cauſe is 
an identical propoſition; fince it is ſaying, that the 
power of, doing different things. the previous cir- 
cumſtances remaining the ſame, is the cauſe that this 
may be done, viz. that either A or a may follow, the 
ſame previous circumſtances. Or, if we put for phi- 
loſophical free-will the power, of doing things with- 
out a cauſe. it will be a word of nearly the fame im, 
t as chance. For chance is the ignorance or de- 
nial of a cauſe. It will therefore be as unfit to aſcribq 
a real cauſality to free · vill as to chance. 80 Sou 
And as free-will is inconſiſtent with the infinite 
power of God, ſo it is with his infinite knowledge alſog - 
For infinite knowledge muſt include the knowledge, 
of all future, things, as well as of all paſt and preſent, 
ones. Beſides, paſt. preſent and future, are all pre-. 
ſent with, reſpeR to God, as has been obſerved befprey 
Infinite knowledge mult therefore include preſcience 
But free-will does not allow of preſcience. Knowy 
ledge of all kinds preſuppoſes the certainty. of :-t 
thing known; 2. e. preſuppoſes that it is determined 
in reſpeQ of ume, place, manner, Sc. i. e; pre- 
ſuppoſes it to be neceſſary. Thus, if we — 
any thing as known certainly, or certain {imply,, 
ſuch as a mathematical truth. a paſt fact, Sc. we, 
ſhall find it to be neceſſary, and that it cannot be 
otherwiſe than it now is, or was formerly; which is the 
contrary to what is ſuppoſed of the actions of crea- 
: 858 - tres 
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tures endued with free- will. Theſe actions, there- 
fore; cannot be known, or foreknown, not being the 
objects of knowledge. 

The maintainers of lecullty do ieideed deny, that 
there is any ſuch thing as uncertainty at all; unleſs 
as far as this is put relatively for the limitation of 
knowledge in any being, fo that the thing called un- 
certain may or may not be, for any thing that this 
being knows to the contrary. But if they do, for ar- 
gument's fake. allow fuch a thing as abſolute uncer- 
rainty, i. e. that a thing either may or may not be, 
u is plain, that this abſolute uncertainty mult indwde 
the relative, i. e. exclude knowledge and foreknow- 
ledge. That action of B which either may or may 
not be, cannot be known certainly to be by 4, be- 
cauſe it may not be; it cannot be known not to he, 
becauſe it may be. 1 Suppoſe A to make conjeftures 
concerning any future action of B. Then this action 
may or my not be, ſor any thing A knows to the 
1t-alſo-may'or may not be in itlelf. pro- 
vided there be any ſuch thing as abſolute uncertainty. 
Suppoſe A's conjettures to pals into a well-grounded 
probability of a high degree, that the action will 
happen. then both the relative and abſolute may not, 
are reduced to narrow limits. Suppoſe A's con- 
jectures to ariſe to knowledge, or certainty, then both 
the relative and abſolute may not, vaniſh. A cannot 
know. or be certain, that a thing will happen, at the 
ſame time that it may or may not happen, for any 
thing that he knows to the contrary; nor can a 
thing be relatively certain, and abſolutely uncertain. 
A's foreknowledge does therefore imply relative cer- 
tainty ; this requires abſolute certainty ; and abſolute 
certainty is in expreſs terms oppoſite to philoſophical 
free-will. Foreknowledge is thereforeinconfiſtent with 
free- will; or rather free-will, if it were poſſible, 
would exclude forcknowledge. It is not therefore - 
poſſible. 


Nor 
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Nor does it alter the caſe here to alledge, that God's 
infinite knowledge muſt extend infinitely farther than 
man's, and, conſequently, may extend to things un- 
certain in themſelves, ſince the very terms knowledge 
and uncertain are inconſiſtent. To make them con- 
ſiſtent, we muſt affix ſome new and different ſenſe to 
one of them, which would be to give up either the 
divine foreknowledge or free-will in reality, while 
we pretend in words to maintain them. If God's 
knowledge be ſuppoſed to differ fo much from man's 
in this ſimple eſſential circumſtance, that the cer- 
tainty of it does not imply the certainty of the thing 
known, ve loſe all conception of it. And if the 
ſame liberties were uſed with the divine power and 
benevolence, we ſhould loſe all conception of the 
divine nature. ; [7% 

To which it may be added, that the reaſoning in 
the laſt paragraph but one, concerning the knowledge 
of the being A, is not at all affected or altered, by his 
rank, as to intelligence. Suppoſe his intellectual 
capacities to be greater and greater perpetually, ſtill 
all things remain precifely the ſame - without the 
leaſt variation. They will therefore, according to 
the analogy of ultimate ratio's, remain preciſely the 
fame, though his knowledge be ſuppoſed infinite. It 
follows, therefore, that God's in finite and certain 
knowledge, or his fore-knowledge, is as inconſiſtent 
with philoſophical free-will, as man's finite, but cer- 
tain, knowledge or foreknowledge. 
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On the practical Application of the Doc- 
by trme of Neceſſity. 


HE dottrine of philoſophical free-will is the 
cauſe and ſupport of much pride and ſelf-con- 
ceit ; and this ſo much the more, as it is a doctrine 
not only allowed, but even inſiſted upon and required, 
and made eſſential to the diſtinftion between virtue 
and vice. Hence men are commanded, as it were, 
to ſet a value upon their own actions, by eſteeming 
them their own in the higheſt ſenſe of the words, 
and taking the merit of them to themſelves. For 
philoſophical free-will ſuppoſes, that God has given 
to each man a ſphere of action, in which he does 
not interpoſe; but leaves man to act intirely from him- 
ſelf, independently of his creator; and as, upon this 
foundation, the aſſertors of philoſophical free-will 
aſcribe all the demerit of adtions to men, fo th 
are obliged to allow men to take the merit of good 
actions to themſelves, i. e. to be proud and ſelf- 
conceited. This is the plain conſequence of the 
doQtrine of philoſophical free-will. How far this 
objetion againſt it overbalances the objections 
brought againſt the oppoſite doctrine of mechaniſm, 
J do net here conſider. But it was neceſſary, in 
treating of the methods of attaining true humility, 
to ſhew in what relation the dodrine of free-will 
ſtood to this ſubject. | 

But we are not to ſuppoſe, that every Man, who 
maintains philoſophical free-will, does alſo claim the 
merit of his good ations to himſelf. The ſeri 
tures are ſo full and explicit in aſcribing all that is 
good to God, and the heart of a good man _— 
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ſo readily with them, that he will rather expoſe him- 
ſelf to any perplexity of underſtanding, than to the 
charge of ſo great an impiety. Hence it is, that we 
ſee, in the writings of many good men, philoſophical 
free-will aſſerted, on one hand; and merit diſclaim- 
ed, on the other; in both caſes, with a view to 
avoid conſequences apparently impious ; though it 
be impoſſible to reconcile theſe -dottrines to each 
other. However, this ſubjection of the underſtand- 
ing to the moral principle 1s a noble inſtance of hu- 
mility, and rectitude of heart. ae 
As the aſſertors of philoſophical free-will are not 
neceſſarily proud, ſo the aſſertors of the doctrine of 
mechaniſm are much leſs neceſſarily humble. For, 
however they may, in theory, aſcribe all to God; 
yet the aſſociations of life beget the idea and opi- 
nion of jelf again and again, refer actions to this ſelf, 
and connect a variety of applauſes and complacen- 
cies with theſe actions. Nay, men may be proud 
of thoſe actions, which they directly and explicitly 
aſcribe to God, i. e. proud, that they are inſtruments 
in the hand of God for the performing ſuch actions. 
Thus the phariſee, in our Saviour's parable, though 
he thanked God that he was no extortioner, Oc. 
yet boaſted of this, and made it a foundation for. 
deſpiſing the publican. However, the frequent recol- 
le&ion, that all our actions proceed from God; that 
we have nothing which we did not receive from 
him; that there can be no reaſon in ourſelves, why 
he ſhould ſelect one, rather than another, for an 
inſtrument of his glory in this world, Sc. and the 
application of theſe important truths to the various 
real circumſtances of our lives; muſt greatly acce- 
lerate our progreſs to humility: and ſelf-annihilation. 
And, when men are far advanced in this ſtate, they 
may enjoy quiet and comfort, notwithſtanding their 
paſt fins and frailties; for they approach to the pa- 
5 N radiſiacal 
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radifiacal ſtate, in which our firſt parents, though 
naked, were not aſhamed. But the greateſt cau- 
tion is requiſite here, leſt by a freſh: diſobedience we 
come to know evil as well as good again, and, by 
_ defiring to be God's, to be independent, make the 
return of ſhame, puniſhment, and myſtical death, 
neceſſary for our readmiſſion to the tree of life. 
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Great part of this book having been prides 

while I was abroad, it unfortunately happened 
that my directions with reſpect to the references from 
one propoſition to another were not obſerved ; fo 
that they are always to the numbers of the original, 
and not to thoſe in this publication. However, to 
remedy this, I ſhall here inſert a table of the corre- 
ſponding numbers in both, that the reader may ſee, 
at one view, what they ought to have been. 
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In this Work. In the Original. 


In the Original, In this Work. 
1 — 1 20 — 38 
88s — 3 21 — 59 
3 — 3 22 — 60 
4 — 8 23 — 61 
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I would take this opportunity of obſerving that 
by this attempt to make Hartley's theory of the mind 
more intelligible, and the ſtudy of it more inviting, 
I did not expect to make this treatiſe fo very plain, 
as that any perſon altogether unacquainted with this 
kind of knowledge, ſhould: be able to read it with 
underſtanding, and without difficulty. For this 1s 
abſolutely impoſſible. I ſuppoſe my reader to be 
well acquainted with Lock's Eſſay on the human un- 
derſtanding, and with the rudiments of logic and 
metaphyſicks, as delivered in elementary treatiſes. 
I muſt alſo ſuppoſe him to know fo much of ana- 
tomy as not to be at a loſs for the meaning of the 
terms brain, nerves, muſcles, &c. and alſo that he is 
not deſtitute of the rudiments of mathematical know- 
ledge. But 1 have done all that the generality of 
perſons who have had a tolerably liberal education 
will want to facilitate the reading of my author. 1 
have left out all thoſe very difficult ſpeculations, 
diſperſed through the firſt volume, which had not 
much connection with what is eſſential to the ſyſtem ; 
ſo that all that is moſt valuable in the work may be 
read without interruption from unneceſſary difficul- 
ties. If any trace of a reference to what is omitted 
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be till refined: it is however ſo very immaterial, 
that the reader may very well negleA it, as not be- 


ing neceſſary to the underſtanding of what is here 
ſeletted. 


After all that I have done, it muſt be ſuppoſed. 
that the ſtudy of a work of this kind will require a 
conſiderable degree of attention, in ſome propor- 


tion to the great addition to the ſtock of valuable 
knowledge which 1t contains, 


Treatiſes on ſubjetts ſo novel and ſo important as 
theſe, cannot be expected to be made lo eaſy, that 
the mind ſhall be entirely paſſive in the perufal of 
them, as in the ordinary reading of hiſtory and ro- 
mances. A vigorous exertion of the mental powers 
is neceſſary to make a man maſter of ſo capital a 
work as this; but then he will be amply rewarded 
for that exertion. Knowledge of this kind tends, 
in a very eminent degree, to enlarge the compre- 
henſion of the mind, to give a man a kind of ſupe- 
riority to the world and to himfelf, fo as to advance 
him in the ſcale of being, and conſequently to lay a 
foundation for equable and permanent happineſs. 


Speculations of this kind have a more direct 
tendency to this great end of all ſcience, than thoſe 
branches of knowledge, for the advancement of 
which we are ſo much indebted to Bacon, to New- 
ton, and to Boyle; and are inferior in their ope- 
ration to nothing but the ſtudy of morals and theolo- 
gy. It is impoſſible to avoid reflecting here, how 
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abject their minds muſt be, who are deſtitute-of all 
theſe kinds of knowledge ; who are wholly addicted 
to ſenſual enjoyments, or are loſt in the tumult of 
a vain or buſtling world. Even philology, or the 
belles Lettres rank far below any of the ſtudies above 
mentioned, and are comparatively no more than 
the amuſements of childhood. 


I mall alſo take this opportunity of acquanting 
the reader that a diſſertation on the nature of judgment 
and reaſoning, &c. which was originally intended for 
this work, will be found prefixed to my Examination 
of the doftrine of inſtiuctive principles, maintained by 
Dr. Reid, Dr. Beattie, and Dr. Oſwald, with ſome 


additions to adapt it to the purpoſe for which it 
was there introduced. 


I wiſh I could inform the reader of my having 
any certain intelligence that the ſubjects of this 
controverſy were in the way of a free diſcuſſion by 
any of the writers on whom I have animadverted. 
I had indeed heard that Dr. Beattie (whoſe letter 
induced me to think that he would not decline this 
_ diſcuſſion) had written ſomething with that view; 
but other reports ſay that his intentions have been 
overruled by the perſuaſion of ſome of his friends, 
of whom better things might have been expected. 
But all who are enemies of free inquiry are enemies 
of truth; and I hope that when Dr. Beattie ſhall 
have conſidered the nature and tendency of the ad- 
vice that has been given him, his ingenuous temper 
will not ſuffer him to liſten to it; but that he will 
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either frankly acknowledge the overſights with 
which I have charged him, or with the ſame ſpirit 
with which he wrote his book, ſtand forth in its 

defence. 3 


I will alſo frankly own, that I wiſh to have an 
opportunity of explaining the origin of the meta- 
phyſical ſyſtem which I have oppoſed more fully 
than my acquaintance with the hiſtory of it, at the 
time of my former publication, could admit; and 
particularly to explain the doctrine of inſtincis, as it 
was firſt propoſed by Father Buffier the Jeſuit, who 
wrote ſo early as the year 1724, in whoſe treatiſe 
Des premieres Verités the whole ſyſtem of common 
ſenſe, as this writer himſelf terms it, is as fully, and 
. as ſpeciouſly diſplayed, as. by any of the three 
Scotch writers. | 
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39, 1. 19. for where, read avere. 
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I. 9, for 116, read 17. 

I. 2, for dire read direct. 

I. 7, for altogether read all together. 
I. 7, for or, read are. 

I. 19, for painting, read pointing. 
I. 32, for cures, read curves. 

I. 25, for their, read the. 

I. 4, for affefing, read effedling. | Bo 
J. 18, for V, read if. | | 

I. 1, for mein, read warn, 

I. 15, light, poetry, read light. Poetry. 
|. 28, for avaken, read weaken. 

|. 20, for and, read of. 
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